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FURTHER CORRESPONDENCE RESPECTING 

# 

TURKEY—PART 9 


GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE 
RK 1011/1 No. 1 

TURKEY: ANNUAL REVIEW FOR 1954 

Sir James Bowker to Sir Anthony Eden. (Received January 7) 


(No. 3. Confidential) Ankara, 

Sir, January 1, 1955. 

I have the honour to submit my report 
on Turkey for 1954. 

2. Events in Turkey in the year under 
review broadly followed the pattern set in 
the previous two or three years. The 
Democrat Government was returned to 
power in May with an overwhelming 
majority, but inter-party relations remained 
strained, and the new Government did little 
to remedy the country’s economic difficulties. 
Once again the Turkish Government was 
very active in the field of foreign affairs, the 
successful conclusion of the Turco-Pakistan 
pact and the Balkan Alliance being followed 
in the latter part of the year by renewed 
attempts to improve relations with the Arab 
States with a view to establishing some 
organisation for Middle East defence. 

Internal Affairs 

3. It is both to the credit of the Democrat 
Government and an indication of the 
increasing maturity of Turkish democracy, 
that the general elections in May (the second 
free elections in Turkey's history) should 
have passed off in good order. Religious 
reaction, a question which had caused much 
controversy in the previous year, did not 
apparently have any marked influence on 
the voting. The National Party, which had 
been suspended in 1953 as a result of their 
alleged reactionary activities, were not 
permitted to take part in the elections, and 
the Republican National Party, which took 
their place, only secured five seats in the 
new Assembly. The Government's firm 
attitude left the new party no alternative 
but to make it clear that they had no 
reactionary aspirations, and it is satisfactory 
to record that little more was heard of the 
religious issue during the remaining months 
of the year. 


4. The main interest in the elections was, 
however, whether the People’s Republican 
Party would succeed in regaining the ground 
lost at the 1950 general elections, which had 
put an end to their long period of power. 
The general expectation was that they 
would at least be able to effect some reduc¬ 
tion in the existing large Democrat majority 
in the Assembly. In fact, however, the 
P.R.P., although they still managed to poll 
over a third of the votes, found their repre¬ 
sentation in the new Assembly reduced to 
less than a tenth of that of the Democrat 
Party. The electorate in Turkey is still 
predominantly composed of peasants, and 
the latter had, in fact, good reasons to return 
to power a Government which had done a 
great deal to increase Turkey's agricultural 
production and had been buying their grain 
at an inflated price. The P.R.P., on the 
other hand, had little to offer to the elec¬ 
torate; they proved unable to produce a 
constructive alternative programme, and 
largely confined their election campaign to 
violent criticisms of the D.P. Government, 
claiming that the latter, by introducing new 
restrictions on the press and other measures 
of the same kind, were threatening the 
country's democratic liberties and were 
“ selling out ” Turkey to the foreigners by 
enacting laws to encourage foreign capital 
investment and foreign participation in the 
development of Turkey's oil resources. 

5. When M. Menderes formed his new 
Government after the elections, it seemed 
not unreasonable to hope that he would 
take advantage of the remarkable vote of 
confidence which he and his party had been 
given, to adopt the firm measures which 
the progressive deterioration of Turkey's 
foreign economic position required. These 
hopes were not fulfilled. The new Govern¬ 
ment enacted several palliative measures, 
but made no adequate attempt to impose 
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the more drastic restrictions which the 
situation called for. Foreign payment 
arrears continued therefore to accumulate, 
and when the drought led to a partial 
failure of the harvest, it was inevitable that 
Turkey’s foreign trade balance should 
further deteriorate. The Government’s 
complacency seemed, however, to remain 
unshaken: they continued to argue that 
these difficulties were merely the “ growing 
pains ” of Turkey's rapidly expanding 
economy and that the situation would right 
itself when the capital investment of the last 
few years bore full fruit. They seemed 
confident that they could muddle through 
in the interval and that, in the last resort, 
the Americans could be expected to come 
to their aid sufficiently to prevent any 
complete breakdown in Turkey’s economy. 

6. Any hopes that M. Menderes’ election 
victory, with the further enhancement of 
prestige which it brought him, would dis¬ 
pose him to be more magnanimous to his 
political opponents were likewise destined 
to be disappointed. The People's Repub¬ 
lican Party, demoralised by their defeat and 
divided on the lesson to be drawn from it 
and their future policy, might well have 
responded to a more generous attitude on 
the part of the Prime Minister. In the 
event, however, M. Menderes continued to 
harry his opponents and to show himself 
extremely resentful of any critics at home 
or abroad who ventured to call attention 
to Turkey's economic difficulties or the less 
liberal aspects of the Democrat administra¬ 
tion. For their part, the Opposition 
indulged in violent and often irresponsible 
attacks against the Government; and the 
latter retaliated by threatening new press 
restrictions and by promoting prosecutions 
under the press laws passed earlier in the 
vear. 

m 

7. In November the local elections 
showed that, whatever their critics might 
say, and despite some dissatisfaction in 
intellectual circles, the popularity of the 
Prime Minister and of his Administration 
had suffered no decline. It may, indeed, be 
said that, as a result of the 1954 elections, 
M. Menderes' position is no stronger than it 
has ever been and that, for better or for 
worse, it is in his hands that the fate of 
Turkey must be expected to lie for the next 
few years. His tendency to concentrate 
all authority in his own hands, and his 
impatience of any criticism, inevitably 
retard the development of good administra¬ 
tion and the establishment of democratic 
principles. But there can be no doubt of 


his energy and ability; nor is it possible to 
question the necessity of firm government 
in Turkey's present stage of development. 
It is to be hoped that M. Menderes may in 
time be persuaded to apply his dynamism 
to remedying his country’s economic 
difficulties and to temper his firm control 
of affairs with a greater flexibility in his 
handling of internal issues. 

Foreign Affairs 

8. The Russian threat remains the 
essential preoccupation of the Turks in the 
field of foreign policy. They are convinced 
that any changes that there may have 
recently been in Russian methods (as 
instanced, for example, in the more friendly 
tone which the Moscow radio adopted this 
year on Turkey’s National Day) are the 
result of the progressive strengthening of 
the Western Powers and reflect no change 
in the basic Soviet objectives. They there¬ 
fore consider it essential that there should 
be no relaxing of the free world's efforts to 
increase its strength and unity; and they 
have accordingly continued to play their full 
part in the affairs of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organisation. Persuaded that a 
German military contribution is essential 
to Western defence, the Turkish Govern¬ 
ment warmly welcomed the results of the 
Nine-Power Conference in London and 
made it clear that they considered Turkey 
entitled to join the Western European 
Union at some appropriate time. 

9. The Turkish Government thought, 
too, that they might themselves be able to 
contribute directly to the strengthening of 
the defence of the free world if they could 
bring in Yugoslavia, on the one hand, and 
their eastern neighbours on the other. 
They therefore actively promoted the expan¬ 
sion of the Balkan Pact, concluded in the 
previous year, into the Treaty of Alliance 
between Turkey, Greece and Yugoslavia 
which was signed at Bled on August 9 after 
a series of negotiations following on 
President Tito's visit to Ankara in April. 
They fully realised that if the maximum 
advantage for Western defence were to be 
derived from this treaty there must be some 
link between it and N.A.T.O., and in par¬ 
ticular it must lead to greater co-operation 
between Italy and Yugoslavia. Indeed, 
Turkish anxiety to explore the possibilities 
of including Italy in the Balkan Alliance at 
the earliest possible date, gave rise to 
considerable suspicions in Belgrade and 
Athens during the later stages of the 
negotiation of the alliance. 
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10. Hardly had the alliance been signed 
than a shadow was thrown over the relations 
between Greece and Turkey by the Greek 
Government's decision to take the Cyprus 
question to the United Nations. This pro¬ 
voked numerous outbursts against Greece 
in the Turkish press which showed that the 
long-standing Turkish suspicions of Greek 
territorial ambitions were still very much 
alive, and how easily the old antagonism 
between Turks and Greeks may be revived. 
The Turkish Government were, for their 
part, anxious that this unfortunate develop¬ 
ment should not harm Greco-Turkish 
relations more than was unavoidable and 
did their best to calm public excitement 
here; but they could not in any case have 
afforded to ignore the intensity of public 
feeling in Turkey on this subject. Having 
failed to dissuade the Greek Government 
from proceeding with the matter at the 
United Nations, they made it clear at New 
York that Turkey had her own direct 
interest in Cyprus and was firmly opposed 
to any change in the status quo. When the 
outcome was reached the Turkish Prime 
Minister hastened to emphasise in a state¬ 
ment that he regarded the issue as closed 
and an irritant to Turco-Greek co-operation 
definitely removed. 

11. After the conclusion of the Balkan 
Alliance, the Turkish Government turned 
their attention once again to the strengthen¬ 
ing of their other flank. Undeterred by a 
Soviet protest, they had already concluded 
in April a pact with Pakistan which con¬ 
tained some military clauses of a very 
general nature. They realised that this 
could have little military significance so long 
as the gap between the two countries was 
not filled, and the pact was deliberately left 
open for the adhesion of other like-minded 
Powers. The possibility of making further 
progress in this direction was, however, 
complicated by the uneasy state of Turkey s 
relations with the Arab States and with 
Egypt in particular. In January, Turco- 
Egyptian relations had reached a very low 
level with the expulsion of the Turkish 
Ambassador from Egypt. More hopeful 
prospects seemed to open up with the 
signature of the Anglo-Egyptian heads of 
agreement in July and the Egyptian 
Government’s decision to permit the 
reactivation of the Suez base in the event 
of an attack on Turkey. Following a visit 
by the Crown Prince of Iraq in September, 
Nuri Said, the new Iraqi Prime Minister, 
accepted an invitation to visit Istanbul in 
October for a series of discussions, at which 


the Turks did their utmost to remove Iraqi 
suspicions of Turkish intentions and to 
reach agreement on a common programme 
aimed at exploring the possibilities of 
setting up some system of regional defence. 
Turkish relations with Egypt had in the 
meantime improved and it was agreed 
between the Turkish Government and Nuri 
Said that M. Menderes should take advan¬ 
tage of his projected visit to Cairo to explore 
the ground with the Egyptian Government. 
Following the subsequent internal troubles 
in Egypt, M. Menderes's visit to Cairo was 
postponed until some time in the New 
Year, though a group of leading Turkish 
journalists visited Egypt in December and 
were cordially received. However, state¬ 
ments made during the month by Egyptian 
leaders seemed designed to make it plain 
that any initiative that Turkey might take 
jointly with Iraq towards regional defence 
would not have the support or approval of 
Egypt. The visits to Turkey of the King 
of Jordan and the Libyan Prime Minister 
and Minister for Foreign Affairs had their 
relative significance in the context of 
Turkey's policy of seeking to improve her 
relations with the Arab States. 

12. Turkey's relations with the United 
States remained very close, and American 
aid made a further substantial contribution 
to the equipment and expansion of the 
Turkish armed forces and Turkey's military 
budget. President Bayar paid a successful 
official visit to the United States in January, 
and in June, shortly after the elections, the 
Turkish Prime Minister visited Washington. 
On the occasion of this latter visit, M. 
Menderes succeeded in obtaining the 
assurance that American military and 
economic aid to Turkey would, so far as 
possible, be continued at its existing level. 
In November the United States Govern¬ 
ment provided Turkey with additional help 
when they agreed to supply her on easy 
terms with a quantity of cereals which she 
needed as a result of her poor harvest. 

13. The visits paid by Dr. Adenauer to 
Turkey in March, and the Turkish Prime 
Minister and Minister for Foreign Affairs 
to Bonn in October, marked a further stage 
in the return of Germany to the important 
position, particularly in the commercial 
field, which she enjoyed in Turkey before 
the last war. 

14. Turkey’s relations with the United 
Kingdom continued to be generally satis¬ 
factory during the year under review. It 
was unfortunately inevitable that, in 
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common with most of Turkeys other 
principal trading partners, we should have 
difficulties with the Turks over their 
inability to pay their commercial debts; but 
these divergences were not marked by the 
same acerbity as the 1953 press campaign 
over our failure to “ buy Turkish.” Having 
pressed the Turks unsuccessfully to agree 
to a multilateral settlement in O.E.E.C., we 
finally invited them to put forward pro¬ 
posals for a bilateral settlement of their 
commercial arrears, and an official from the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs visited London 
lor informal talks in November. As a result, 
agreement was reached on a draft arrange¬ 
ment which was accepted as it stood by the 
1 urkish Government, and it was agreed 
that the same Turkish official should return 
to London early in the New Year to finalise 
the settlement. In the meantime one 
unfortunate result of the present unsatis¬ 
factory situation was a further shrinkage 
in Anglo-Turkish trade exchanges, though 
important contracts were secured by British 
firms during the year for capital 
development projects. 

15. In the political field, British and 
Turkish policy remained very harmonious. 
In the case of Cyprus, in particular, the 
Turkish Government showed themselves 
most ready to co-operate with Her Majesty’s 
Government, being no less anxious than 
they to see the status quo preserved and to 
prevent the issue going to the United 
Nations. The Prime Minister promptly 
adopted a suggestion that a party of leading 
United Kingdom journalists should visit 
Turkey to gauge the intensity of Turkish 
opposition to the Greek claim to Cyprus. 
The visits, presented as a return of hos¬ 
pitality for the successful visit of a party of 
Turkish journalists to the United Kingdom 
in September as the guests of Her Majesty's 
Government, succeeded in this object. 
The unequivocal explanation of the Turkish 
views on the issue, which was given to other 
members of the United Nations and of 
N.A.T.O. in particular, contributed appre¬ 
ciably to the finally satisfactory outcome at 
New York. In general, the relations of 
confidence built up with the Turkish 
authorities have paid good dividends. They 
have shown themselves anxious to secure 
British approval for their various diplomatic 
initiatives, such as their negotiations for the 
Turco-Pakistan pact and for the Balkan 
Alliance; more recently they and the Prime 
Minister in particular have kept us fully 
and frankly informed of their plans to try 
to set up some Middle East defence organ¬ 


isation, making clear their anxiety that 
Britain should relinquish none of her 
defence responsibilities in the area and their 
conviction that any regional defence 
organisation, to be effective, must have the 
full support and eventual participation of 
Britain and the United States. Although 
the Secretary of State was not able to return 
the visit paid by the Turkish Prime Minister 
and Foreign Minister to London in 1952, 
visits by Mr. Birch, then Parliamentary 
Secretary at the Ministry of Defence, caused 
great satisfaction here, as did also the visits 
of General Keightley, Commander-in-Chief 
Middle East, Field-Marshal Montgomery 
and Admiral Mountbatten. 

16. I attach a chronological summary of 
the main events of the year. 

I have, &c. 

R. J. BOWKER. 


Enclosure 

Chronological Summary of Events in 
Turkey during 1954 

(i) Internal Affairs 

Jan. 

23 Law No. 6224 for the Encouragement of 

Foreign Capital. 

27 Trial of National Party leaders concluded. 

The Party was dissolved by Court order and 

nominal sentences imoosed on the leaders. 

* 

(The Party was succeeded in February by 
the newly-formed Republican National Party; 
the suppression of the National Party was 
finally confirmed in June and its property 
confiscated.) 

Feb . 

1 Internal loan of £T. 125 million floated to 
cover Budget deficit. 

25-27 General congress of the People’s Republican 
Party to plan the party’s general election 
campaign. 

Mar . 

9 Law No. 6334 on libel and slander of private 
individuals and public figures, giving the 
Government extensive powers to control the 
press. 

10 Law No. 6375 ratifying N.A.T.O. agreements 

on Status of Forces and of National Rep¬ 
resentatives and International Staff, and 
Protocol on the Status of International 
Military Headquarters. 

11 Law No. 6309 on mining and exploration of 

minerals and other deposits. 

12 National Assembly dissolved to prepare for the 

general elections on May 2. 

16 Law No. 6326 to regulate exploitation of oil 
and encourage participation of foreign oil 
companies. 

May 

2 General elections took place in a quiet and 
orderly manner. 85 per cent, of the ten 
million electors voted. It was an over¬ 
whelming victory for the Democrat Party 
which obtained over 500 out of 541 seats in 
the Assembly. 
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May 

14 Opening of the 10th session of the National 

Assembly. Re-election of Celal Bayar as 
President of the Republic and of Refik 
Koraltan as chairman of the Assembly. 

17 Announcement of Prime Minister Adnan 
Menderes’ new Cabinet. Fuat Koprulii 
retained as Foreign Minister; Fatin Zorlu 
introduced as senior Minister of State and 
Deputy Prime Minister. 

24 The Prime Minister presented the Government’s 
programme to the National Assembly—a 
continuation of the policy followed since 
1950 with an acceleration of economic 
progress. 

June 

1 President Bayar laid the ground stone of an 
extension to the 60,000 kW power station at 
Catalagzi; intended to double its capacity. 
(This, like the station itself, to be con¬ 
structed by Metropolitan-Vickers.) 

6 New' Customs Law' No. 6290, dated February 28 

imposing ad valorem duties, became effective. 

July 

5 National Assembly in recess until November 1. 

7 Law No. 6435 giving the Government arbitrary 

powers to dismiss civil servants and State 
employees. 

Law No. 6428 to amend the electoral law, with 
the effect of hampering anti-Government 
parties at the polls. 

12-14 Meeting in Ankara, and later in Istanbul, of 
Turkish Heads of Missions in Arab States. 

15 Small organised dock strike at Izmir, the first 

of its kind in Turkey (where strikes are 
illegal). 

Ministry of Finance published decree increasing 
the deposits to be made by importers when 
applying for import licences from 4 per cent, to 
10 per cent. Commercial banks instructed 
to transfer to the Central Bank all liras 
deposited by importers in respect of con¬ 
signments received. 

Aug. 

20- 23rd Izmir International Fair with participation 

Sept. of seventeen countries, including the U.S.S.R. 

20 w'hich had a conspicuously large pavilion. 

Sept. 

22 Ministry of Economy published revised 
Turkish foreign trade regime. 

Oct. 

1 End of trial of 184 (originally 167) Com¬ 

munists. 131 received sentences of from 
five months to ten years’ imprisonment. 

19 Ministry of Finance published new 

44 deblocage ” regulations. 

29 Celebrations of the 31st anniversary of the 
foundation of the Turkish Republic. 

Nov. 

1 President Bayar opened the National Assembly. 

His speech reviewed the Government’s 
achievements in the past four years, and in 
foreign affairs laid special emphasis on 
co-operation with the Arab countries. 

4 The centenary of Florence Nightingale's 

arrival in Turkey celebrated in Istanbul and 
Ankara. 

7 Elections of local headmen and councils of 

elders in villages and towns throughout 
Turkey; sweeping victory for the Democrat 
Party. 

Dec . 

6 Resignation of Minister of State Exploitations, 

Fethi Qelikba§; appointment of Samet 
Agaoglu, a former deputy Prime Minister and 
Minister of Labour. 


Jan. 

5 

25 

26- 

Feb. 

28 


Expulsion from Cairo of the Turkish Ambas¬ 
sador, M. Hulusi Tugay. 

Arrival of United Kingdom Cereals Mission. 
President Bayar’s successful State visit to the 
United States. 


Feb . 

11 Exchange of notes between the United Kingdom 
and Turkey on the repayment of armaments 
credits. 

19 Joint communique by Turkish and Pakistan 
Governments announcing measures for 
friendly collaboration and foreshadowing an 
agreement which would be open to other 
countries. 

28 Celebrations to mark the first anniversary of 
the signature of the Balkan Pact. 

Mar. 

18-26 Official visit of German Federal Chancellor 
Dr. Adenauer. The communique called for 
swift implementation of E.D.C. and proposed 
remedies for trading difficulties between 
the two countries. 

18 Soviet note protesting against projected Turco- 
Pakistan pact. 

24 Balkan pact military staff talks in Ankara. 

April 

2 Signature in Karachi of Turco-Pakistan pact. 

12-18 State visit of Marshal Tito. Communique 
announced that, subject to agreement of 
Greece, Balkan pact would be converted into 
a formal alliance. 

22 Visit of Turkish trade delegation to Bonn. 
Federal Government agreed to underwriting 
of export credits with a limit of $150 million. 

May 

9 Firm Turkish reply to Soviet note of March 18 
about Turco-Pakistan pact. 

11-13 Conference in Istanbul of United States Heads 
of Missions in Middle East countries with 
Mr. Byroade, United States Assistant 
Secretary of State, in the chair. 


12 Arrival in Turkey of delegation of Federation 
of Turkish Association in Cyprus under its 
president, Faiz Kaymak. 


June 

1-4 Official visit of the Prime Minister, Adnan 
Menderes, to the United States, accompanied 
by the deputy Prime Minister, Minister of 
Defence, Chief of the Turkish General Staff 
and Director-General of the Treasury. 
Joint communiqud promised an increase in 
Turkish military aid, acceleration of delivery 
of military equipment, and gave an under¬ 
taking that the United States would try to 
maintain economic aid after 1955. 

10- 12 Official visit to Ankara of Prime Minister of 

Pakistan. Communique foreshadowed mili¬ 
tary talks for a mutual defence plan. Turco- 
Pakistan pact ratified by the National 
Assembly in the presence of Mr. Mohammed 
Ali. 

11- 15 Visit of six English Electric Canberra jet 

bombers of the Royal Air Force. 


17-21 
( Isken - 
derun) 

25-27 
(Izmir) 

21-24 Official 


j 


! Informal visit of units of the Mediter¬ 
ranean Fleet— 

Cruiser Bermuda , Destroyers Daring 
and Delight. 

visit of Libyan Prime Minister 
accompanied by Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Minister of Defence. Anodyne com¬ 
munique expressing agreement on Middle 
East situation. 
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June 

24 Arrival of new Syrian Minister, M. Kazim 
El-Jazairi, in Ankara, marking a turn for 
the better in Turco-Syrian relations. 

Aug. 

9 Signature of Balkan Alliance at Bled by 
foreign ministers of Yugoslavia, Greece 
and Turkey. 

21 First public statement of the Turkish Govern¬ 

ment’s view on Cyprus, made by the Prime 
Minister to journalists; this expressed the 
Government's lively interest and the hope 
that Greece would exercise calm and modera¬ 
tion. (Subsequent formation of “ Cyprus is 
Turkish ’’ Association, followed by several 
similar bodies. Public meetings on Cyprus 
organised by such bodies banned.) 

22 Statement by the Prime Minister welcoming 

the declaration on the Anglo-Egyptian agree¬ 
ment made by the Egyptian Prime Minister 
—a mark of the improvement in Turco- 
Egyptian relations. 

23-25 Official visit to Istanbul of King Hussein of 
Jordan. 

30- Visit of four Turkish journalists to the United 
Sept. Kingdom. 

19 

Sept. 

1- 9 State visit to Yugoslavia of President Bayar 

and the Minister of Defence, to return 
Marshal Tito’s visit in the spring. 

2- 10 Visit to Istanbul of Crown Prince of Iraq, as 

unofficial guest of the Turkish Government. 

3- 4 Visit of Mr. Nigel Birch, M.P., then Parlia¬ 

mentary Secretary to the Ministry of 
Defence. 

15 President Bayar received a delegation of 
Turkish Cypriots on their way to the United 
Kingdom and the United States. The 
delegation was also received by the Prime 
Minister. 

23-28 Informal visit of Royal Navy Minesweepers to 
Istanbul: Recruit , Plucky , Vavaseur , Chame¬ 
leon and Sursay. 

30 First full statement of official Turkish view' on 
Cyprus in an article in the Democrat Party 
organ Zafer . This attacked Greek policy 
and repeated the Turkish claim to be an 
interested party if the sovereignty of the 
island were in question. 

Oct. 

2-9 Visit to Bonn of the Prime Minister and the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs to return the 
German Federal Chancellor’s visit in March. 
Communique referred generally to measures 
of economic co-operation with no promise of 
German loans. 


Oct. 

7-9 Visit to Ankara of Field-Marshal Montgomery, 
as Deputy Supreme Allied Commander, 
Europe. 

9-19 Visit to Istanbul as guest of the Turkish 
Government of Nuri Said Pasha, Prime 
Minister of Iraq. 

9-19 Visit of Pakistan military delegation. 

29 On the occasion of the 31st anniversary of the 
foundation of the Turkish Republic, Moscow 
radio made the first friendly reference to 
Turkey for a decade. 

Nov. 

1 Beginning of exploratory Anglo-Turkish trade 
talks in London. 

13 Turkey one of twenty-three recipients of the 
Soviet note of November 13 proposing a 
European conference. 

15 West German delegation began trade talks in 
Ankara. 

17 Visit to Ankara of Admiral Lord Mountbatten 
as Commander-in-Chief, Allied Forces, 
Mediterranean. 

27- Visit to Ankara of Mufti of Cyprus for 

Dec. consultation with Turkish leaders before 

11 proceeding to the United Nations Assembly 
at New York. 

Nov. Turkish reply to Soviet note of November 13, 

29 as agreed in the North Atlantic Council. 

Dec . 

5-16 Visit of seven prominent British journalists as 
guests of the Turkish Government. 

19 The Prime Minister, Adnan Menderes, stated 
that the United Nations decision on Cyprus 
meant that the question was closed. 

21 A trade agreement between Turkey and the 
German Federal Republic was initialled in 
Ankara. Under it Germany is to grant 
export credit cover of Marks 225 million 
(though this concession merely gave effect 
to an assurance received by the Turkish 
Prime Minister when he visited Bonn in 
October). The current trade and payments 
agreement between the two countries is 
prolonged until June 30, 1955. 

27 The Prime Minister, Adnan Menderes, made an 
important statement on Middle East defence, 
with particular reference to Egypt and Iraq. 
He paid tribute to the protective value of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organisation to the 
area, and warned the Arab States that they 
could not stand alone. 

30 A treaty of friendship was signed in Ankara 

between Afghanistan and Yugoslavia. 
Ministers plenipotentiary will be exchanged 
between Kabul and Belgrade. 
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RK 1193/1 


No. 2 


THE DISBANDMENT OF THE BRITISH ARMY TRAINING STAFFS 

MISSION IN TURKEY 


Sir James Bowker to Sir Anthony Eden. (Received January 22) 


(No. 10. Confidential) Ankara, 

Sir, January 14, 1955. 

I have the honour to report that in accordance with the decision communicated 
in your despatch No. 190 of the 20th of October, 1953, the British Training Staffs in 
Turkey completed their disbandment before the 31st of December, 1954, the last 
officers leaving Ankara on the 28th of December. Thus ended a connexion of 
fourteen years with the Turkish army. 


2. The forerunner of the British Training Staffs came into being during the 
early days of the Second World War with the arrival of the Royal Engineers road 
and airfield construction parties. They continued to grow throughout the war, 
during which time considerable quantities of British equipment were handed over 
to the Turks. Much of this equipment arrived in the dark days of 1941 and 1942, 
a fact to which the Turks still refer with much appreciation and some amazement. 

3. After the war various signals, radar driving and maintenance, and other 
technical training teams remained in Turkey; on the 1st of June, 1948, these were 
formally reorganised into the British Training Staffs (Turkey). British instructors 
worked in the Engineer, Anti-Aircraft, Artillery, Signals, Transportation, Tank 
and Ordnance schools for some six years. In 1950 British Ordnance and R.E.M.E. 
personnel laid the foundation of the newly-formed Turkish Ordnance School and 
Heavy Repair Workshops in Ankara, now the Fifth Echelon Workshops. In 
addition, the British Training Staffs have throughout put their facilities at the 
disposal of the Embassy and have been a great help in the many daily administration 

problems which beset us. 

4. At the end of 1948 a large American military mission began to become 
operative and American equipment in large quantities arrived in Turkey. British 
influence naturally waned, but the Training Staffs, composed of both officers and 
N.C.O. instructors, were able so long as they remained to maintain close and 
helpful relations with the Turkish units. 

5. The Turkish army from henceforth is likely to have an increasingly 
American complexion. Our only direct connexion with the Turkish armed forces 
will be the British instructors with the Turkish navy, who, I trust, will long continue. 
And our only remaining purely British legacy to the Turkish army, apart from a 
great deal of goodwill, is their Heavy Anti-Aircraft Artillery which is to remain 
equipped with British equipment. 


6. I have no reason whatever to question the decision to withdraw the British 
Training Staffs. Nevertheless, although they may no longer have been worth 
while in terms of money and manpower, the British Training Staffs were 
undoubtedly a British asset in this country. It is only natural to regret their 
departure, and I have no doubt that many members of the Turkish army share my 
regret. 


7. 1 am sending a copy of this despatch to the Head 

East Office. 


I have. 


of the British Middle 
&c. 


R. J. BOWKER. 
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V 1073/131 No. 3 

RECORD OF EVENTS, JANUARY 18-25, 1955, IN CONNEXION 

WITH PROPOSED TURCO-IRAQI PACT 

Mr. Hooper to Sir Anthony Eden. (Received January 31) 


(No. 30. Confidential) Bagdad, 

Sir, January 26, 1955. 

I have the honour in the present despatch 
to report the developments which have 
taken place in Iraq in connexion with the 
proposed Iraqi-Turkish agreement since the 
issue of the joint communique on January 
12 and the reactions to it described 
in Mr. Hooper's despatch No. 22 of 
January 18. 

2. In the diplomatic field activity has 
been centred on the question whether the 
Iraqi Prime Minister would attend the 
conference of Arab Prime Ministers in 
Cairo convened at the request of the 
Egyptian Prime Minister to discuss the 
Iraqi-Turkish proposals. The initial reac¬ 
tion of Nuri Pasha to this rather peremptory 
invitation to Cairo was that he would not 
go since the notice was too short and to do 
so would have the appearance of a journey 
to Canossa. In any case, he had an alibi. 
His doctor declared him too ill to travel. 
His chief medical adviser, who is British, 
has confirmed to us in confidence that 
Nuri's illness is genuine. Thereafter the 
issue resolved itself into whether the Traq 
Government would send another repre¬ 
sentative to Cairo or whether they would 
request that the meeting be postponed to 
enable the Prime Minister to attend. Nuri 
Pasha at this juncture embarked upon one 
of those undecided and tortuous policies, 
for which he is well known. He decided on 
January 21 to send Dr. Muhammad Fadhil 
al Jamali to Beirut and Damascus and 
possibly to Amman to make his views 
known to the Governments concerned and 
to discover what degree of sympathy the 
Iraqi case could count on at the Cairo 
meeting. According to his own account he 
then agreed at the suggestion of the 
President of the Lebanon that the Iraqi 
Ambassador in Cairo should attend the 
meeting of Prime Ministers and should ask 
for a postponement until such time as he, 
Nuri Pasha, would be fit to meet them. 
The Egyptian Prime Minister, however, 
rejected this proposal in a broadcast from 
Cairo without any official communication 
to the Iraqi Government. Thereafter, the 
Lebanese President suggested that Jamali 


himself might represent Iraq in Cairo and 
conveyed the suggestion through this 
embassy. Nuri Pasha was sceptical. He 
said rightly that Dr. Jamali was not popular 
with the Egyptians and that, having refused 
the Iraqi Ambassador in Cairo, they might 
well refuse him. Nevertheless, he under¬ 
took to instruct Jamali, who was waiting 
in Beirut, to proceed to Cairo forthwith. 
Meanwhile, the Prime Ministers in Cairo 
and Colonel Nasser personally had sent him 
messages wishing him a speedy recovery but 
he was extremely annoyed that his reply 
to these personal messages, couched in 
polite and friendly terms, had been given 
by the Egyptian Prime Minister to the 
Egyptian press thereby making it appear 
that while the Egyptian Government were 
pursuing an actively hostile attitude towards 
him, he was fawning upon the Egyptian 
leader. It may have been this action which 
caused him to delay sending instructions 
to Jamali to proceed to Cairo. For by the 
evening of January 24 no instructions had 
been sent. Instead, Nuri Pasha had sent 
a message to the Lebanese President by the 
Iraqi Deputy Prime Minister suggesting 
that the venue of the meeting of Arab Prime 
Ministers be transferred from Cairo to the 
less hostile atmosphere of Beirut. This 
message implied but appears not to have 
stated positively that he would attend a 
meeting held in Beirut. 

3. During the whole of this period a 
violent propaganda battle was raging. 
From January 13-22 the tone of the 
Egyptian press and radio became 
increasingly violent. A particular feature 
of this campaign were the attacks of the 
vilest kind which the Egyptians—doubtless 
with the blessing of their leaders—directed 
against the person of the Iraqi Prime 
Minister. Exaggeration and lies played 
their part. In one case, for instance, the 
“ Voice of the Arabs ” broadcasting station 
announced what it described as a recording 
of a protest by various leading Iraqis 
against Nuri Pasha’s policy of rapproche¬ 
ment with Turkey. The broadcast which 
followed was, I am assured by various 
people who heard it, certainly no recording 
and the voice certainly not that of any of 
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the Iraqis mentioned but of an Egyptian. 
There was, however, some substance behind 
the broadcast inasmuch as the Director- 
General of the Iraqi Police told a member 
of my staff that the Criminal Investigation 
Department had confiscated from the 
baggage of three Egyptians, about to leave 
Bagdad airport for Cairo, wire-recordings 
of protests by three leaders of the former 
Istiqlal (Independence) Party, Muhammad 
Mahdi Kubba, Siddiq Shanshal and Faiq al 
Samarrai, and a recorded interview with 
Muzahim al Pachachi, a former Prime 
Minister, in which he criticised the Iraqi- 
Turkish communique on the grounds that 
the other Arab Governments had not been 
consulted before its release. The official 
Iraqi reaction to those Egyptian outbursts 
has been commendably restrained. They 
consisted of the explanatory communique 
enclosed in my printed despatch No. 27 of 
January 25, and a statement in the Iraqi 
Senate by Salih Jabr, a former Prime 
Minister and antagonist of Nuri Pasha, in 
which he expressed his complete solidarity 
with the Government on this issue. 

4. Later the Iraqi Government noticed 
that the Egyptian press and radio were 
claiming that the Egyptian Government 
had been misled by the Iraqi Foreign 
Minister and accusing the Iraqi Prime 
Minister of lying to the Arab League. 
The public declarations of Sayid Musa 
Shabandar when he attended the meeting 
of the Foreign Ministers of the Arab League 
in December give some verisimilitude 
to this charge (though, as Mr. Hooper 
has pointed out in his letters to Mr. Falla 
of December 20 and December 21, they did 
not represent the policy of the Iraqi Govern¬ 
ment). The Iraqi Prime Minister, however, 
maintains that, whatever the Egytian public 
may feel in this respect, the Egyptian 
Government can have been under no 
misapprehension as to his policy. He had 
made it quite clear to the Egyptian Minister 
for Guidance and Enlightenment when he 
visited Iraq in September last. He had 
expressed it unequivocally at the end of 
his talks with the Turkish Prime Minister in 
Istanbul in October and his Foreign 
Minister had drawn attention to it in a 
letter to the Arab League giving Iraq’s 
reservations concerning a unified policy 
based on the Arab Collective Security Pact 
at the time of the December Meeting of 
Arab Foreign Ministers. All these and some 
other points were made in the written 
answers which Nuri Pasha gave to the local 


correspondent of the Egyptian newspaper 
Al Ahram on January 21 and which forms 
the first enclosure to this despatch!) and in 
a communique issued simultaneously on 
behalf of the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
which is also enclosed.! 1 ) Her Majesty’s 
Ambassador in Cairo has reported in his 
telegram No. 105 of January 22 that the 
mainspring of the Egyptian opposition to 
the Iraqi-Turkish move may have been this 
belief that they had been misled by Nuri 
Pasha. Seen from here, however, it seems 
more likely that the Egyptian authorities 
when they saw that they could not count 
on unqualified Lebanese and Syrian support 
to condemn the Iraqi initiative out of hand, 
shifted their ground to the plea of having 
been misled in order to avoid losing face 
by remaining isolated in opposition or in 
a minority. 

5. The effect on the Iraqi public of these 
violent attacks from Egypt and the milder 
criticisms from Damascus and Beirut, has 
been to crystallise the tendencies described 
by Mr. Hooper in paragraph 6 of his 
despatch under reference. Those around 
Nuri Pasha and the middle-of-the-road 
Iraqis have banded together in his support. 
Indeed, the bitterness of the attacks and the 
astuteness of Nuri Pasha in consulting with 
a caucus of ex-Prime Ministers in the Senate 
on various phases of his policy, have 
brought out in his support his arch¬ 
opponents, Salih Jabr and Abdul Mahdi 
(Leading Personalities in Iraq No. 14). 
There are few issues which could have done 
that. On the other side the pan-Arab 
intelligentsia, the rabid nationalists and 
xenophobes, the Communists and Left¬ 
wingers and various of the more timid have 
rallied to the Egyptian standpoint. It is 
from among these that the Egyptians found 
the four men who made the wire-recordings 
referred to in paragraph 3 above, though it 
is significant that, so far as I can discover, 
the leaders of the late National Democratic 
Party have refrained from public criticism 
despite the claim of the “ Voice of the 
Arabs ” that they too had contributed to 
the broadcast protest. Muhammad Hadid, 
a leading National Democrat, told the 
director of the Iraq Times that he had 
decided that he and his colleagues could not 
at the moment oppose Nuri Pasha's policy. 

6. Although there are no means of 
publicity in Iraq open to those who are 
against the idea of rapprochement with 
Turkey, the cumulative effect of ten days 
of bitter attack from Egypt was sufficient to 


(') Not printed. 
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make the head of the Iraqi Criminal Investi¬ 
gation Department, which also acts as 
Internal Security Service, very anxious 
about the possibility of violent disturbances 
during the week-end January 22-24. His 
seniors, the Director-General of Police and 
the Minister of the Interior, however, have 
expressed themselves as confident that the 
internal front will stand up to the strain 
which is being placed upon it. Nevertheless, 
all police precautions are being taken and 
some thirty students from the College of 
Law and the College of Commerce who 
were arrested ten days ago for trying to 
provoke agitation against the Government's 
Turkish policy, are being held in custody 
for a few more days. 

7. If no disturbances of public order have 
occurred, it is of course because Nuri Pasha 
and his Minister of the Interior have been 
pursuing a vigorous policy against Com¬ 
munists and agitators over the past few 
months and for the moment find themselves 
in full control of the internal situation. 
That this may not last is indicated by the 
remark of the Minister of the Interior 
reported by Mr. Hooper in his despatch 
No. 11 of January 12, that the months of 
February and March would be the optimum 
period for the settlement of outstanding 
questions. The difficulties are always there; 
the opposition and the trouble-makers, 
though they are for the moment silent, still 
exist. While therefore, it has been felt 


imperative to take into consideration the 
internal difficulties confronting the Egyptian 
Prime Minister, I earnestly hope that just 
because they have hitherto not obtruded 
themselves, those of the Iraqi Prime 
Minister will not be forgotten. If he is now 
rebuffed in his policy of alliance with 
Turkey, his position will be extremely 
difficult. If he fails now, neither he nor any 
possible successor is likely to be able to 
command such general acquiescence in a 
policy of regional defence in the near future. 
It seems to me inconceivable that a situation 
should ever obtain where the internal 
conditions of all the Arab States were com¬ 
pletely favourable for the launching of a 
regional defence scheme. It is greatly to 
be regretted that the timing of the present 
one has fallen badly for the Egyptian 
Government, but Nuri Pasha’s initiative in 
proposing an alliance with Turkey is a step 
in the right direction. We shall be wise 
to back it to the full both for itself and also 
for the opening which we hope it will offer 
us to secure our own interests in this area. 

8. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to Her Majesty's Representatives at 
Amman, Beirut, Cairo, Damascus, Jedda, 
Ankara, Tehran, Washington, Paris and 
Tel Aviv, and to the Head of the British 
Middle East Office. 

I have, &c. 

R. W. J. HOOPER. 
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RK 1022/2 No. 4 

M. KOPRULU’S REVIEW OF TURKISH FOREIGN POLICY 

Sir James Bowker to Sir Anthony Eden. (Received March 4) 


(No. 48. Restricted) Ankara, 

Sir, March 7, 1955. 

I have the honour to inform you that 
during the Turkish National Assembly 
debate on the budget of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs on February 27, the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, M. Fuat Kopriilii, made 
a general review of Turkey's foreign policy 
with particular reference to recent develop¬ 
ments in the cold war and in Middle East 
defence. 

2. M. Koprulu began, as in his speech 
last year (my despatch No. 35 of March 2, 
1954) with a general outline of the Turkish 
view on foreign affairs. Since the Second 
World War the principal question for peace- 
loving peoples had been the setting up of 
a world order to ensure peace, indepen¬ 
dence, territorial integrity and freedom from 
fear of aggression. 

3. He then referred to the present stage 
of the cold war. Those who wished to 
place the free world under their yoke had 
first revealed aggressive intentions. In 
response the free peoples had taken 
collective defence measures and were 
extending the means of their protection. 
In the face of these measures the other side 
had changed their aggressive tactics and 
tried to lull suspicions about their intentions. 
Their aim was to disrupt the defence systems 
being built up in the West by spreading the 
idea that peace would follow a simple 
exchange of assurances, without the funda¬ 
mental problems being tackled. There was 
a risk that these soft tactics miaht mislead 
peace-loving peoples, and therefore present 
phase of “ psychological aggression " might 
prove the most perilous of the cold war so 
far. 

4. Turkey would not relax her vigilance, 
nor would she be purely negative in her 
response to efforts by the other side to relax 
tension. But on each occasion the test was 
whether these were sincere. Turkey would 
not be deceived. To reduce her armed 
forces would be disastrous. 

5. M. Kopriilii then briefly criticised 
neutralism, describing it as harmful policy 
which could only be profitable to the enemy. 

6. He then turned to Turkey's role in 
various international defence arrangements. 


He recalled the failure of the Berlin Con¬ 
ference, and the sharp differences between 
East and West which had emerged at 
Geneva. Turkey hoped that the armistice 
in Korea would lead to lasting peace. He 
then referred to the Soviet Note of 
November 13, 1954, to a number of 
European States including Turkey, inviting 
them to attend a conference. This was 
simply a device intended to sabotage the 
Paris Agreements, and Turkey had replied 
appropriately in concert with her N.A.T.O. 
allies. 

7. M. Koprulu then went on to repeat the 
views he had already expressed during the 
debate on the ratification of the protocol 
admitting the Federal Republic of Germany 
to the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation 
(see my despatch No. 37 of February 18). 

8. On the Balkan Alliance, M. Koprulu 
briefly referred to the meeting of the Council 
of three Foreign Ministers beginning in 
Ankara the following day (February 28), 
and to the intention to arrange at that 
meeting for the setting up of the Balkan 
Consultative Assembly. 

9. Referring to the Treaty of Friendship 
and Collaboration of April 1954 between 
Pakistan and Turkey, M. Kopriilii said that 
there would soon be important develop¬ 
ments, both in relations between the 
signatories under the pact and as regards 
other adherents. 

10. He then turned to Middle East 
defence, and referred to the Turco-Iraqi 
Treaty, ratified the previous day by the 
National Assembly, and praised Iraq. 
Turkey was not disturbed by criticism from 
outside. This was mere propaganda which 
did not affect the fundamental regard of the 
Arab countries for Turkey, nor Turkey’s 
friendship for them. It was to be hoped 
that others would soon adhere to the treaty. 
He spoke appreciatively of the valuable 
personal contacts which had taken place 
over the last year between Turkish states¬ 
men and those of Iraq and other Arab 
countries. It is noteworthy that he avoided 
any recriminations against Egypt or Saudi 
Arabia over their hostile attitude to the 
treaty. 

11. M. Kopriilii then spoke of N.A.T.O. 
on familiar lines, emphasising the defensive 
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character of the alliance and its wide scope 
which embraced not only military but 
economic and social affairs. Much progress 
had been made in the past year. He referred 
particularly to the status of forces and 
military headquarters agreements which had 
been ratified by Turkey (reported in my 
despatch No. 142 of July 18, 1954). He also 
referred to Turkey's participation in the 
infrastructure programme. 

12. Turning to the United Nations, he 
made the customary references to Turkey's 
full participation in the organisation, and 
referred particularly to Cyprus. On this 
problem Turkey had taken action to let her 
interests be known, but she had been careful 
not to trouble relations with her friends and 
allies. 

13. M. Kopriilii also referred to Turkey’s 
work in the Council of Europe. He then 
turned to relations with individual countries. 

14. In speaking of the United States 

M. Koprulu's language was warm, and he 
paid tribute to the great efforts of the United 
States to secure peace and security. He also 
recalled the visit of President Bayar to the 
United States in January and February 1954 
and of the Turkish Prime Minister in June 
1954. There followed a friendly reference 
to the United Kingdom, and especially to 
the pleasure with which the Turkish 
Government looked forward to your visit 
in mid-March. Relations with France had 
been strengthened by the visit of the French 
Parliamentary Delegation in January. 

15. On Germany M. Kopriilii (having 
referred earlier in his speech to Turkey’s 
satisfaction at seeing the Federal Republic 
of Germany about to take her place in 

N. A.T.O.) mentioned the Federal German 
Chancellor’s visit to Turkey in May 1954 
and his own and the Prime Minister's return 
visit to Germany in October. There was 
a brief reference to Italy and the Turkish 
Prime Minister's visit to Rome in February. 

16. A brief refe r ence to Greece contained 
no mention of the Cyprus question. On 
Yugoslavia M. KdDriilii recalled President 
Tito's visit to Turkey last April and 
President Bayar's return visit to Yugoslavia 
in September. There was a friendly collec¬ 
tive reference to other N.A.T.O. countries, 
and to Sweden. 

17. Turning to Pakistan, M. Kopriilii 
recalled M. Ghulam Mohammed's visit to 
Turkev in November 1953, and President 
Bavar’s return visit to Pakistan which was 
now in progress. He then referred to 


Turkey’s traditional relations with Afghan¬ 
istan, and particularly to co-operation in the 
field of military training and education. As 
for Persia, Turkey was happy to see the 
Persians solving their internal problems and 
those connected with the oil industry, and 
hoped for a further strengthening in the 
position of the country. Concluding this 
section of his speech, M. Kopriilii made a 
general reference to friendly relations with 
other Middle East countries. 

18. With regard to Russia, there had been 
no developments in relations. M. Kopriilii 
recalled M. Molotov’s statement on 
February 8. But where any amelioration 
was concerned, account must be taken of 
the whole security of the free world, to 
which the security of Turkey was intimately 
linked. Where demonstrations of friend¬ 
ship were concerned, it was acts not words 
which counted. M. Kopriilii then made a 
passing reference to the good and develop¬ 
ing relations of Turkey with Latin American 
countries. 

19. He then turned to the economic field. 
Turkey had made considerable progress in 
the past year and found solutions to some 
of her difficulties. She had obtained credit 
from Germany, France, Italy, Austria and 
the United Kingdom, and talks with 
Belgium, now in progress, would yield 
further dividends. He then referred to the 
substantial amount of American aid Turkey 
was receiving, some by gift and some by 
credit, some direct for purchases of 
materials and services and some indirect 
through O.E.E.C. and the Technical Assist¬ 
ance Programme. Corresponding to the 
aid received, counterpart funds were avail¬ 
able for national defence and economic 
reconstruction. 

20. In conclusion, M. Kopriilii empha¬ 
sised the realism of Turkey's policy. She 
would not flinch at any sacrifice necessary 
to increase her strength. Only through the 
common defence policies of the free world 
could freedom from aggression be secured. 

21. M. Kopriilii's speech was on the 
whole well received in the National 
Assembly. Applause greeted the references 
to Turkey's firm but restrained policy on 
Cyprus, the friendship of the United States 
and the great efforts for peace and security 
of that country, the friendly development 
of relations with the United Kingdom (and 
especially the reference to your forthcoming 
visit) and the visit now in progress of the 
President of Turkey to Pakistan. 
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22. The principal impression which the 
speech appears to have made is the note of 
firmness to Russia, the realism of M. 
Koprulu's warnings about the dangers of 
the cold war, and his insistence on the 
necessity for continued vigilance and the 
maintenance of a high level of defence. In 
fact, M. Koprulu's words on the cold war 
echo almost exactly the Turkish Govern¬ 
ment's comments on the Soviet Note 
of November 13, 1954 (compare my tele¬ 
gram No. 555 of November 20, 1954, 
paragraph 3) and the secretary-general has 
said the same to me in private. This is one 
of the strongest beliefs of the Turkish 
Government. The rosier statement that 


the danger of war had diminished, which 
figures in the joint communique issued at 
the end of the meeting of the Council of 
the Balkan Alliance at Ankara on March 2 
(on which I shall be reporting separately) 
appears to have been inserted to meet the 
susceptibilities of their other partners. As 
1 have said before, neither Government nor 
nation see any real change in Soviet policy. 

23. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to Her Majesty’s Representatives at Wash¬ 
ington, Paris, Rome, Moscow, Belgrade, 
Athens, Cairo, Bagdad, and to the Head of 
the British Middle East Office. 

I have, &c. 

R. J. BOWKER. 
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R 1071/19 No. 5 

BALKAN ALLIANCE: THE TURKISH ACCOUNT OF THE ANKARA 

MEETING 

Sir James Bowker to Sir Anthony Eden. (Received March 11) 


(No. 51. Secret) Ankara, 

Sir, March 8,1955. 

I have the honour to invite reference to 
my telegram No. 149 of March 3 reporting 
that the Council of Foreign Ministers of the 
Balkan Alliance met in Ankara from 
February 28 to March 2, and to submit 
herewith a full report of the meeting. 

2. It may first be of interest to record the 
organisation of the alliance, as described 
to me by M. Himarios, the Greek Head of 
its small permanent Secretariat. The 
Permanent Council of the Alliance consists 
of the three Foreign Ministers. Under this 
comes the Political Committee, consisting 
of the ambassadors of the two allies in the 
capital in which the Secretariat is estab¬ 
lished, together with a senior official from 
the host country. The Permanent Secre¬ 
tariat, which rotates between the three 
capitals and, having moved to Ankara 
earlier in February, will now spend one year 
in Turkey, is responsible to the committee. 
The Secretariat consists of political, 
economic and cultural sections whose 
business it is to prepare and plan for 
measures of co-operation between the three 
allies in these fields. The personnel of the 
sections is drawn from Turkish, Greek and 
Yugoslav nationals. There is also a Chiefs 
of Staff Committee (for which I understand 
M. Himarios has no responsibility) whose 
next meeting will probably be held in 
Ankara in May or June. From time to 
time there are also meetings of experts of 
the three countries on specific subjects in 
the capital where the Secretariat is estab¬ 
lished (i.e„ Ankara in 1955). For example, 
later this month there is to be a meeting to 
discuss questions of international private 
law. 

3. The Greek delegation to last week's 
meeting of the council was headed by the 
Foreign Minister, M. Stephanopoulos, and 
the Yugoslav delegation by the Foreign 
Minister, M. Popovic. On the Turkish side, 
the Prime Minister, M. Menderes, the 
Deputy Prime Minister, M. Zorlu, and the 
Foreign Minister, M. Kopriilu, all took part. 


4. An official communique (copy enclosed 
at Annex A) (') was issued on March 2. It 
referred first to the agreement to set up the 
Balkan Consultative Assembly (paragraph 6 
below). On the international situation, the 
communique reported agreement that there 
was no cause to revise the view taken at the 
Bled meeting last August, that the risk of 
war had diminished with a tendency towards 
a detente in international relations. The 
Ministers agreed on the necessity to con¬ 
tinue their efforts to strengthen their 
countries’ defences, and, at the same time, 
" to use all suitable political means to profit 
from the conditions which were favourable 
to an improvement in the international 
situation.” Commentators regarded these 
two balancing provisions as reflecting the 
divergent foreign policies of Turkey and 
Yugoslavia. 

5. On the economic side (where so far 
the alliance has made no significant pro¬ 
gress), the communique reported agreement 
to convene shortly a tripartite economic 
conference to study possibilities of economic 
collaboration. The Ministers noted with 
satisfaction the work in this field accom¬ 
plished by the Economic Commission for 
Europe. They also agreed to set up a mixed 
commission to prepare the way for an 
Institute of Balkan Studies. 

6. The main formal business of the 
meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers 
was to set up the Balkan Consultative 
Assembly (the French text of the agreement 
signed on March 2 is at Annex B).(‘) The 
terms of reference of the Assembly are to 
examine measures for the development 
of co-operation between the signatories 
directed towards peace, the safeguarding of 
their common interests and the welfare of 
their peoples. The Assembly will make 
recommendations and suggestions to 
Governments through the Council of 
Ministers. It will consist of sixty repre¬ 
sentatives, twenty chosen from the 
National Assembly of each country. 
Resolutions will require a majority vote 
from each national group, not a simple 
majority. The Assembly will meet once 
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a year, in each of the three countries in 
turn; special meetings can be summoned if 
required. 

7. An important provision is that the 
Assembly may establish relations with 
similar institutions (article V). This is taken 
to refer principally to the Consultative 
Assembly of the Council of Europe, and to 
be of some significance as a means of 
associating Yugoslavia with the West in a 
manner more easily acceptable in her 
present mood than, e.g., through the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organisation. 

8. The Consultative Assembly is, how¬ 
ever, clearly regarded as less important in 
this country than in Yugoslavia, and the 
proceedings have aroused little interest in 
Turkey, where public attention is taken up 
by Middle Eastern Affairs. 

9. The Turkish Prime Minister gave me 
on March 4 (as he did to my United States 
colleague) his own account of the meeting, 
from which it is clear that the discussions 
were considerably more important than had 
been expected, and than the communique 
suggests. M. Menderes presided at each 
session and obviously dominated the 
discussions. He told me that the report 
of the Secretariat, which constituted the 
formal basis of the council's discus¬ 
sions, confined itself mostly to the 
possibilities of developing economic 
and cultural ties between the Balkan 
partners. At the last session M. Menderes 
had pointed out that these, though useful 
themes of study, were of quite secondary 
importance. The significant fact, he had 
said, was that since the meeting at Bled, 
when the alliance had been signed, virtually 
no progress had been made in developing 
its political and military aspects. The 
ieason for this was that military and 
political planning under the alliance had 
been based on the conception that the 
alliance was a complete entity in itself and 
could function as such. As a result, staff 
talks had come to a dead end and, when 
the Turkish representative referred to the 
possibility of co-ordination with the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organisation, he was told 
that this was a political matter. The 
politicians, however, had equally balked the 
issue. M. Menderes had gone on to point 
out that the Balkan Alliance could have no 
real effectiveness or value until it was 
co-ordinated politically and militarily with 
N.A.T.O. and became part of the general 
system of Western defence. This was the 
issue to which the council should give their 
minds. 


10. Brought thus unexpectedly, and 
rather brutally, face to face with this basic 
problem, the Yugoslav and Greek Foreign 
Ministers had replied that it lay outside the 
agenda of their meeting and beyond their 
competence. M. Menderes had retorted 
that the terms of reference of the Permanent 
Council, of which they were members, and 
as such representatives of their Govern¬ 
ments, permitted them to discuss such 
problems and that if they were not prepared 
to study this fundamental issue on the 
present occasion, then he must insist on their 
referring it to their respective Governments 
and on obtaining their views. This they 
had finally agreed to do. 

11. M. Menderes told me that in the 
course of this part of the discussions M. 
Popovic had pointed out that the issue had 
for his country certain peculiar and delicate 
political aspects. Yugoslavia, he recalled, 
had accomplished the remarkable feat of 
separating herself from Russia, and account 
must be taken of her special difficulties in 
maintaining and developing her indepen¬ 
dence. Moreover, as regards military 
planning, he affirmed that America and 
Britain were quite content with the direct 
contacts which they already had with 
Yugoslavia outside the Balkan Alliance. To 
all this M. Menderes had replied that, while 
he was the first to esteem the Yugoslavs 
from breaking away from Russia, he asked 
whether this would have been possible had 
the N.A.T.O. not been there to deter Russia 
from taking forceful measures to prevent it. 
As for Yugoslav direct military contacts 
with America and Britain, this was not 
enough, since Yugoslavia was a partner in 
an alliance with two members of the 
N.A.T.O., and military planning should be 
on the collective basis of the alliance. 
According to what the Counsellor was told 
by the Counsellor at the Greek Embassy, 
who was present at this discussion, M. 
Popovic was very angry at this issue being 
raised without notice and that a “ row ” was 
avoided only through the pleasant though 
forceful way in which M. Menderes raised 
and pressed the subject. The session 
appears to have ended on a friendly note 
with M. Popovic observing that, though 
there was more that he might say on the 
subject, he preferred to leave the last word 
with the Turkish Prime Minister. M. 
Stephanopoulos seems to have played a 
somewhat tacit role in this part of the 
discussions. 

12. M. Menderes told me that he had also 
taken the opportunity at an earlier session 
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of the meeting to give a clear and frank 
explanation of Turkey's policy and aims in 
the Middle East, with particular reference 
to the Turco-Iraqi Pact. M. Stephano- 
poulos had commented that Greece desired 
eventually to accede to the pact, to which 
M. Menderes had replied that he took this 
as indicating Greece's approval of Turkish 
policy. M. Popovic had made no comment, 
but it appears that in the sub-committee 
which drafted the communique the Yugo¬ 
slav representative made no secret of the 
Yugoslav Government’s reservations about 
the Turco-Iraqi Pact on the grounds that 
Yugoslavia was opposed in principle to 
blocs and considered that at the present 
moment the conclusion of further military 
pacts could only impede the possibility of 
easing tension between East and West. 

13. The Deputy Prime Minister and the 
Secretary-General of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, when I saw them on 
March 5, gave me further information about 
the earlier sessions of the meeting. They 
said that, in his initial account of recent 
developments which each of the Foreign 
Ministers had made in turn, M. Popovic 
explained Marshal Tito's journey to India 
as arising from the fact that Yugoslav policy 
had certain affinities to that of India, and 
also from the visit which Madame Pandit 
had paid to Yugoslavia. After the Turkish 
Foreign Minister had followed with an 
explanation of Turkey's policy in the cold 
war, M. Popovic apologised for the narra¬ 
tive form of his own statement and then 
proceeded to give an account of Yugoslav 
policy in the cold war as based on an 
aversion to blocs and military agreements 
and the desire to take advantage of every 
opportunity of easing the present tension. 
M. Menderes had interposed to say that he 
failed to understand M. Popovic's reference 
to blocs since it was not the Western Powers 
who had started them; that the Russian 


bloc was a fact from which there was no 
getting away and that the danger it repre¬ 
sented could not be lessened by the Western 
Powers refraining from taking their own 
collective measures of defence. According 
to M. Zorlu and M. Birgi, M. Popovic's 
exposition of Yugoslav policy had con¬ 
firmed M. Menderes's worst fears of 
Yugoslav neutralism and given the impres¬ 
sion that Yugoslavia's aim was to take all 
the advantages offered by the Balkan 
Alliance while eschewing any commitment 
to N.A.T.O., and, while receiving economic 
and military assistance from America and 
Britain, meanwhile to assure her position 
with Russia and the Satellites so as to be 
able to play the part of Sweden in the event 
of war. While no doubt some allowance 
should be made for the habit of Turkish 
statesmen of judging others in terms of 
black and white, they certainly think that 
on this occasion they had abundant cause 
for forming a melancholy view of Yugoslav 
foreign policy. 

14. It is clear that M. Menderes decided 
to take the opportunity of this meeting of 
the Permanent Council of the Alliance to 
raise fundamental issues which hitherto had 
been evaded. It remains to be seen how 
Turkey's partners, and particularly Yugo¬ 
slavia, will respond to this characteristic 
application of his shock tactics to the issue 
of co-ordination between the alliance and 
N.A.T.O. and to his extremely plain 
speaking on the realities of the cold war. 

15. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to Her Majesty’s Representatives at 
Belgrade, Athens, Paris and Washington 
and to the Head of the United Kingdom 
Delegation to the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation in Paris. 

I have, &c. 

(For the Ambassador), 

M. STEWART. 
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V 1073/708 No. 6 

STATE VISIT OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE LEBANON TO TURKEY 

Sir James Bowker to Mr. Macmillan. (Received April 15) 


(No. 74. Confidential) Ankara, 

Sir, April 12, 1955. 

I have the honour to inform you that President Camille Chamoun of the 
Lebanon arrived in Ankara on the 1st of April, acompanied by his wife, the 
Director-General of the Presidency, and a small suite. He left Ankara for 
Instanbul, on the 4th of April, whence he returned to the Lebanon via Izmir on the 
11th of April in the Turkish President's yacht. The Lebanese Prime Minister, 
M. Sami Solh, arrived in Ankara the day before the President with his Director- 
General, the Directors-General of Security, and Press and Information, and a party 
of Lebanese jounalists. 

2. It was clear from the outset that the Turkish Government were making 
a special effort to give the visitors the best possible impression and dispose them 
favourably towards Turkey, undoubtedly with their attitude to the Turco-Iraqi 
Pact and the counter tactics of Egypt and Syria well in mind. A strenuous round ol 
ceremonies, meetings and entertainment was carried out, and the arrangements 
were at least as elaborate as those made for such important recent visitors as 
Dr. Adenauer, Marshal Tito, and the Governor-General of Pakistan. An 
impressive military parade was staged at the Hippodrome on the 3rd of April; the 
spectacle of over 100 jet fighters flying in very good formation and a brigade of 
tanks, which included United States Patton tanks, was an effective reminder of what 
foreign aid can mean and how Turkey’s armed strength compares with the 
ramshackle Arab forces. The parade was witnessed by four Arab military 
delegations, from the Lebanon, Iraq, Jordan and Persia. President Chamoun also 
visited the War College in Ankara and the Naval School near Instanbul, and 
watched naval, military and air exercises put on for his benefit near Instanbul. 


3. Several manifestations of Turco-Lebanese co-operation took place during 
the visit. A one-year commercial agreement was signed on the 2nd of April, 
together with a modus vivendi to regulate trade between the two countries until a 
trade and navigation treaty could be signed; a mixed commission will explore 
means of developing commercial exchanges. On the 1st of April a communique 
announced the agreement of the two Governments to raise their respective missions 
to the rank of Embassy (as reported in my despatch No. 73 of the 5th of April). 
President Bayar, speaking at a banquet, referred to negotiations for a cultural 
agreement as being in progress. The customary joint communique, issued at the 
end of the visit to Ankara, was evidence of agreement on Middle East affairs. A 
copy is enclosed for convenience of reference. 


4. The Turkish spokesmen were generous in their praise for the Lebanese. 
President Bayar, at a banquet which he gave in honour of the guests, mentioned as 
praiseworthy the manner in which the Lebanon had refused to be deflected from 
a line of conduct favouring the efforts of those (i.e., Turkey and Iraq) who sought 
to establish peace and security in the Middle East. The visitors, for their part, were 
forthcoming and friendly. In a statement made on his arrival, the Lebanese Prime 
Minister recalled his close personal connection with Turkey, where he had been 
brought up and studied as a young man. He expressed the desire of his country 
to see a strenthening of relations between Turkey and the Arab countries, and a 
spirit of understanding and collaboration in dealing with questions of common 
interest, among which Palestine was of particular importance. Peace and security 
could not reign in the Middle East without an equitable solution to this problem. 
President Chamoun, replying to President Bayar, echoed these sentiments without 
referring to Palestine. The Lebanese Prime Minister on his departure made a 
second statement in which he said in particular that the strength of Turkey served 
not only herself but also the whole Arab world. 

5. The Turkish Press has also been full of flattery in its welcome, recognising 
the key position of Lebanon in the Arab world, and praising the honesty and 
courage of Lebanese policy over the Turco-Iraqi Pact. 

6. The Secretary-General of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs told me on 
the 6th of April (as reported in my telegram No. 238) that the Turkish Government 
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were well satisfied with their talks with President Chamoun. The latter had 
expressed complete identity of view with the Turkish Government over the aims 
and utility of the Turco-Iraqi Pact and promised to work for its development. This 
had been reflected in point (2) of the communique. It was M. Chamoun himself 
who had insisted on inserting the final point about close contacts and consultation 
between the Lebanese and Turkish Governments. It was he also, of course, who 
had asked for the insertion of the reference to the decisions taken by the United 
Nations in point (4). Equally M. Chamoun had expressed full agreement with the 
Turkish Government in regarding the proposed agreement between Egypt and 
Syria as being originally directed against the Turco-Iraqi Pact and serving no 
useful purpose. 

7. M. Birgi indicated that agreement having been established on these 
fundamental points, it was clear that differences existed only on such matters as 
tactics and timing. On these there was very free and friendly discussion. As 
regards Syria, M. Chamoun urged that the Turkish Government should give him 
time to work on the Syrian Government and not themselves press the Syrians 
meanwhile. M. Menderes affirmed that Turkey was not pressing Syria but that the 
fact remained that Syria has espoused the proposed agreement with Egypt, which 
was directed against the Turco-Iraqi Pact; that Turkey had explained her position, 
but that negotiations between Syria and Egypt seemed still to be proceeding. As 
long as they continued there was always the possibility of Turkey being presented 
with a disagreeable fait accompli and the Turkish Government were obliged to 
remain vigilant and leave no doubt about their own attitude. M. Chamoun said 
that he regarded the statement made by the Syrian Foreign Minister on his return 
from Cairo as indicating politely his intention of dropping the proposed pact with 
Egypt. Nevertheless, he undertook to get into touch with Kahlid El Azm as soon as 
he got back to Beirut and find out exactly what he was intending to do. He would 
keep the Turkish Government closely informed. Meanwhile he had sent a 
message to the Syrian Prime Minister. M. Birgi gave me the following further 
information about the talks. 

8. M. Menderes asked M. Chamoun if he had any advice to offer on how to 
deal with the present situation. M. Chamoun replied that the most urgent need was 
to calm the present atmosphere of animosity. M. Menderes pointed out that the 
sole responsibility for the present atmosphere rested on Syria and that if Syria 
renounced the proposed agreement with Egypt the atmosphere would immediately 
revert to normal. M. Chamoun in turn asked M. Menderes if he had any proposals 
to make. M. Menderes replied that he had not, but again stressed the point that 
as long as negotiations continued between Syria and Egypt, Turkey could not close 
an eye. He also emphasised the necessity of exploding the idea which had been 
advanced in some quarters that accessions to the Turco-Iraqi Pact must wait until 
all the eligible States were ready; this, he said, would encourage the ill-intentioned 
to hold up accessions indefinitely and was contrary to the whole spirit of the 
accession clause in the Turco-Iraqi Pact. 

9. In the course of the talks, M. Menderes invited the Lebanese to join the 
Turco-Iraqi Pact, laughingly adding that such an invitation was due on such an 
occasion if only for the sake of politeness. He added that the Lebanese were free 
to decide and that if they felt unable to join at once, the invitation would be repeated 
from time to time. M. Chamoun replied that he was entirely won over to the cause 
of the Pact but that if the Lebanon were to join at once, it would cause a storm 
and she must wait. M. Menderes noted that M. Chamoun s hesitation stemmed 
from his idea of appropriate tactics and not from principle; he was therefore 
content, though he disagreed with M. Chamoun in thinking that Lebanon's 
accession now would cause a storm. There might, he said, be fireworks, but nothing 
worse. It was now two months since the first storm had burst and the nerves climax 
had passed. Moreover since then circumstances had changed, and the idea of the 
Turco-Iraqi Pact had become established. He thought that accession should now 
take place with speed in order to avoid further recriminations. M. Chamoun replied 
by begging M. Menderes to have confidence in him and repeating his undertaking 
to work on Syria and Egypt. It was at this point that he gave what seems to have 
been a personal assurance that if his efforts with Syria and Egypt bore no results 
within a reasonable time, the Lebanon would not further delay accession. 

10. From M. Birgi's account, these talks in Ankara were extremely friendly 
and there can be no doubt that the visit has taken place at a very appropriate 
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juncture. M. Chamoun made an excellent impression and the close contacts 
established between him and M. Menderes should have valuable results, 
understand that M. Chamoun did almost all the talking on the Lebanese side and 
that he spoke with precision and authority. The Lebanese Prime Minister seems to 
have played a comparatively minor part, though, according to what the Deputy 
Turkish Prime Minister told me after the party had left for Istanbul, M. Sami Solh 
expressed his own full support for the Turco-Iraqi Pact and the idea of the 
Lebanon’s eventual accession. 

11. Subsequent reports from Damascus have confirmed the Turks in their 
impression that the Syrians have by no means given up their idea of concluding a 
modified or, as the Turks call it, camouflaged agreement with Egypt. I reported in 
my telegram No. 241 the action which they have since taken in Damascus and 
Baghdad and their hope that the British and American Governments would support 
their efforts to prevent the conclusion of an agreement which, however modified 
in form, would in their view still serve the original purpose of obstructing the 
intended development of their pact with Iraq. 

12. I am sending copies of this despatch to Her Majesty’s Representatives 
at Beirut, Baghdad, Damascus, Amman, Tel Aviv, Jedda, Cairo, Tripoli, Paris, 
Washington, to the Head of the United Kingdom Delegation at Paris and the 
Head of the British Middle East Office. 

I have, &c. 

R. J. BOWKER. 


Communique Conjoint 


Ankara, le 4 avril. 

A l’occasion de la visite officielle en Turquie de Son Excellence Camille 
Chamoun, President de la Republique Libanaise, des conversations eurent lieu a 
Ankara auxquelles ont participe leurs Excellences les Presidents Camille Chamoun 
et Celal Bayar, le Premier Ministre du Liban Sami Bay Solh, le Premier Ministre 
Menderes, le Premier Ministre Adjoint Fatin Zorlu, le Ministre des Affaires 
Etrangeres Professeur Koprulii assistes de Messieurs les Ambassadeurs Ibrahim et 
Ahdab, Muri Birgi et Cevdet Diilger. 

Au cours de ces conversations qui se sont deroulees dans une atmosphere de 
grande cordialite et de parfaite comprehension mutuelle, les deux parties ont passe 
en revue la situation dans le Moyen-Orient, les relations Turco-Libanaises, Turco- 
Arabes ainsi que la situation mondiale en rapport avec celle du Moyen-Orient et 
ont constate leur identite de vues notamment en ce qui concerne les points 

suivants: — 

1. La paix et la stabilite dans le Moyen-Orient constituent un des facteurs 

essentiels de la paix de la stabilite dans le monde. 

2. Cette paix et cette stabilite necessitent le developpement de l’amitie entre 

le Liban, les pays arabes et la Turquie et une cooperation active entre 
tous ces pays responsables de la prosperity du Moyen-Orient, etant 
bien entendu que dans l’interet meme de la region cette cooperation 
doit etre ouverte a la participation de tous les pays qui sont reconnus 
par les pays ci-haut mentionnes et juges aptes a contribuer a la security, 
a la paix et au bien-etre du Moyen-Orient. 

3. II n’existe aucune opposition d’interet entre le Liban, les pays arabes et la 

Turquie qui soit de nature a entraver le developpement d’une amitie et 
d’une cooperation basees sur le respect des droits et sur la sauvegarde 
des interets de chacun de ces pays. 

4. Cette cooperation devra comporter une collaboration complete aux fins de 

resoudre les problemes internationaux interessant ces pays ou un groupe 
de pays d’entre eux conformement aux principes de la charte des 
Nations-Unies et aux decisions adoptees par cette organisation. 

5. Aux fins de realiser les buts ci-hauts mentionnees, les Gouvernements 

Libanais et Turc etabliront d’etroits contacts entre eux et se consulteront 
selon les exigences des necessites. 
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RK 1197/5 No. 7 

THE VISIT TO TURKEY OF THE CHIEF OF THE IMPERIAL 

GENERAL STAFF 

Sir James Bowker to Mr. Macmillan. (Received July 19) 

(No. 131. Secret) Istanbul, 

Sir, July 14, 1955. 

I have the honour, with reference to my despatch No. 128 reporting on Field- 
Marshal Sir John Harding’s visit to Turkey, to give you the following account 
ot the Field-Marshal’s conversation with the Turkish Prime Minister, at which the 
Deputy Prime Minister M. Zorlu. the Minister of Defence, the Secretary-General 
of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and the Counsellor at Her Majesty’s Embassy 
were also present. 

2. After the usual preliminary courtesies Sir John Harding congratulated 
the Prime Minister on Pakistan’s decision to accede to the Turco-Iraqi Pact and 
generally on the part which Turkey had played in the past year in working towards 
an effective organisation for the defence of the Middle East. He then went on to 
explain the significance of the defence agreement between the United Kingdom 
and South Africa which had been announced the day before. The South Africans, 
he said, realised that the defence of their country against external aggression 
depended in a very large measure on the effective defence of the Middle East, 
but tended to put forward the argument which had been put forward in other 
parts of the world that they could not finally commit themselves without any 
certainty of what the United States would do. The British Government had, 
however, replied with the argument that the United States were much more likely 
to help when they saw definite evidence in the countries concerned of the will to 
help themselves. They hoped the action now taken by Pakistan would serve as 
as example to South Africa. 

3. The conversation then turned to Iran. The Prime Minister and Sir John 
Harding agreed on the importance of Iran to the defence of the Middle East. They 
also agreed that though staff conversations with the Iranians, such as those now 
proposed between Turkey, Iran, Pakistan and Iraq, could be useful, it would be a 
mistake to press Iran into a formal military alignment until economic and political 
conditions in that country were more stable. Sir John Harding stressed the 
particular importance of close relations between Pakistan and Iran. He thought 
that the Pakistanis were unduly anxious about the Russian threat to their country. 
He could not himself see Russia embarking on large-scale operations against 
Pakistan through Afghanistan. It was more likely that they would attack through 
Persia, and he himself thought that Pakistan's proper military role was to keep 
the minimum forces necessary to maintain order in the country and to guard the 
frontiers, and deploy the remainder in support of Iran. 

4. Sir John Harding then went on to give his views on the importance of 
getting Egypt into the Turco-Iraqi Pact, or otherwise to play an active part in 
the defence of the Middle East. Access to and through Egypt was essential if the 
forward lines of defence were to be properly supplied and supported. In reply to 
a remark by the Prime Minister that Egypt appeared now to be attempting a policy 
of neutralism on the Indian or Yugoslav analogy, Sir John Harding said that 
whatever might be Egyptian policy now, he doubted whether she could” be neutral 
in war since she would be surrounded by countries actively engaged against the 
Russians. None the less the sooner that Egypt and Syria were brought into the 
Middle East defence system the better. From a strategic point of view, too. some 
arrangement between the Arab countries and Israel was essential since lines of 
communication across Israel from Egypt would be of great importance. He 
fully understood that these were all political questions and presented formidable 
political problems. The Prime Minister said that the Turkish Government was 
well aware of the importance of Egypt and had done their utmost to bring her 
along. No Egyptian Government, however, appeared to have more than two Ideas 
in its head; one was the Arab League and the other the evacuation of the Canal 
Zone. 
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5. The conversation then turned to Cyprus. Sir John Harding explained that 
as a military man he was not primarily concerned with political questions. What 
he required in Cyprus was complete freedom of movement in the Island; freedom 
to make full use of the military installations now being built, the local resources, 
communications, airfield, labour, &c., and stable and secure internal conditions. 
Britain’s experience in the Canal Zone had taught the lesson that it was not possible 
to organise and run a base at the maximum efficiency without the support, or at 
least the tacit consent, of the local population. The Prime Minister said that he 
perfectly understood these requirements. The Turkish Government recognised 
the extreme importance of Cyprus in the framework of the defence of the Middle 
East and for this reason had consistently supported Her Majesty’s Government 
since the Island had become a question of international dispute. They had also 
used their influence as best they could with the Greek Government. They 
welcomed the proposal for the tripartite conference in London and since their 
views on the military importance of Cyprus coincided so closely with those ot 
Her Majesty’s Government the two Governments must and would work together. 

6. Finally Sir John Harding asked the Prime Minister what he thought about 
the position of Yugoslavia now. He himself knew Marshal Tito well and had a 
fair knowledge of "the Yugoslav armed forces. He was convinced that as long 
as Marshal Tito was there the Yugoslavs would resist any attack on their 
independence. There was general agreement on this and also recognition that at 
the present time Yugoslav policy was, at any rate from the military point of view, 
of little assistance to the West, including the other two partners in the Balkan 
Alliance, and probably of considerable assistance to the Russians. 

7. The conversation concluded with a brief general discussion about Russia’s 
probable short- and long-term objectives in Europe. 

8. I am sending copies of this despatch to Her Majesty s Ambassadors at 
Baghdad Cairo. Tehran and Belgrade, to the United Kingdom High Commissioner 
at Karachi, the Heads of the British Middle East Office and of the United Kingdom 
Delegation Paris, and the Governor of Cyprus. 

I have, &c. 

JAMES BOWKER. 
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RK 1016/8 No. 8 

REPORT ON THE INTERNAL POLITICAL SCENE IN TURKEY 

Sir James Bowker to Mr. Macmillan. (Received July 25) 


(No. 130. Confidential) Istanbul , 

Sir, July 19, 1955. 

I have the honour to submit a report on 
the internal political scene in Turkey at a 
time of renewed bitterness in inter-party 
relations, and of increasing economic 
difficulties. 

2. The period of cordiality and improved 
relations between the parties, whose dawn 
was described in my despatch No. 40 of the 
28th of February, was short-lived. As 
reported by the Chancery in a letter of the 
26th of April, fair words were exchanged 
between the leaders of the Democrat Party 
and the People's Republican Party, but it 
was quickly evident that the Prime Minister 
was not willing to offer any real concessions. 
Another open clash was inevitable, and 
came on the 21st of May at the final session 
of the National Assembly, before its long 
summer recess. The People's Republican 
Party objected to the motion for the recess 
on the grounds that the Assembly should 
extend the session and apply itself urgently 
to the revision of undemocratic legislation. 
The Prime Minister replied sharply with a 
tu quoque, reminding the Assembly of the 
authoritarian regime before his Government 
came to power. There followed a bitter 
argument between M. Menderes and ex- 
President Inonii, during which the latter 
claimed that there was an economic crisis 
(as indeed there is) and the Prime Minister 
denied any such state of affairs (as is his 
custom). A few days later both parties 
made statements which made it clear that 
they had again taken up hostile positions 
and that co-operation was not to be 
expected. 

3. Since then the Government have been 
occupied with the country's economic diffi¬ 
culties from which naturally the Opposition 
have been making all the party capital 
possible. The effectiveness of their cam¬ 
paign has been proved by the publication on 
the 4th of July of an official statement 
(reported separately) in which the Govern¬ 
ment (not the Democrat Party as such) 
accused the Opposition of unpatriotic 
activities. They had tried, the communique 
said, to injure the Government both at 
home and abroad; they had suggested that 
the United States should not extend further 
aid to Turkey; and by alarmist speeches 
created artificial shortages of essential 


goods. This would not be tolerated. The 
statement was clearly provoked by some 
telling speeches by M. Kasim Giilek, the 
secretary-general of the P.R.P., and it has 
since been reported in the press that he is 
to be tried for one of them, though I have 
seen no official confirmation of this. The 
Opposition leaders have replied, with 
injured innocence, that they were merely 
carrying out their duties as an Opposition 
by drawing attention to unwelcome facts. 
But it is clear that even freedom to criticise 
is to be denied to the P.R.P. 

4. If their policy of active co-existence 
had been allowed to succeed, the Opposition 
might have had some basis on which to 
rebuild the foundation of their party. As 
it is they remain divided and demoralised. 
Party leadership has for some time been 
disputed between the moderates and the 
extremists. But the extremists have got 
nowhere (though they may well get to 
prison) and the moderate policy of M. Nihat 
Erim has been an equal failure. He 
personally has been discredited but the 
division remains. Criticisms of the 
“ extreme ” policy by the former Prime 
Minister, M. Semsettin Giinaltay, have even 
led to suggestions that he would found a 
new party. The P.R.P. is also in financial 
difficulties, which stem partly from the 
confiscation of its properties by the Govern¬ 
ment. It has suffered until last month 
(when its newspaper Ulus was again 
published after 18 months of silence fol¬ 
lowing the confiscation of its printing press) 
from being without an official party organ. 
The morale of the party groups in the 
provinces is low, and it is not improved 
by the fact that the Government tend to 
give State aid to Democrat Party areas at 
the expense of those which voted for the 
Opposition in the last General Election, 
and jobs to the Democrat supporters. Many 
people who would vote for the P.R.P. 
indeed dare not say so in public. Finally, 
it is a party without a policy: it is true that 
ex-Prcsident Inonii took the occasion of the 
reappearance of Ulus to restate his party's 
aims. The P.R.P., he said, sought demo¬ 
cratic order and freedom in the National 
Assembly, the press, the elections, the 
universities, the administration, and above 
all in the judiciary. They also sought a 
planned economy. But this is a list of 
criticisms of the present administration 
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rather than a programme with which to 
govern a nation. 

5. On the other hand the Democrat Party 
has lost little, if any, of its strength in the 
country. It has not only brought new life 
to the rural areas, but is pressing on with 
their development. The agricultural boom 
continues. All the consular posts have 
reported that high prices for their products 
have more than compensated the peasants 
for high prices and local shortages of their 
few purchases; only one has added that 
grumblings are beginning to be heard. Van, 
which I have recently visited myself, is 
hardly typical because it is a remote fron¬ 
tier province which has been stripped of its 
population and neglected almost as a matter 
of policy for many years; but in Van the 
extreme confidence of the local party leaders 
was no less remarkable than the develop¬ 
ment work which was being carried out and 
planned. An important part of the urban 
electorate, too, has been sheltered from the 
worst effects of inflation. The Government 
have adjusted the salaries of many State 
employees and given bonuses to others, as 
well as passing a law imposing rent control. 
The wages of artisans are constantly being 
increased. This is not to deny that many 
people have suffered from the rising prices 
and the shortages of things they need. 
White collar workers, those with fixed 
incomes, and traders, large and small are 
suffering severely: but in the main these are 
the classes who have always supported the 
P.R.P. For the great majority, to be a 
Democrat is stiil to invest in success. 

6. The other Opposition party, the small 
but vocal Republican National Party, has 
little influence, though it may be on the 
up grade. It has recently held a party 
congress, whose criticisms of the Govern¬ 
ment were notably more moderate than 
those of the P.R.P. leaders, and have 
been well received by public opinion. 
Its new chairman, M. Osman Boliikba§i, 
is perhaps the best orator in the National 
Assembly. There have been suggestions 
that it may develop into the main 
Opposition Party of the future: but if this 
is so it will be the far future. Nor have 
the Government anything to fear from 
Communist influence or organised labour. 

7. On the surface therefore the internal 
pattern is very much the same as it was a 
year ago with a powerful and popular 
Government Party and a weak and divided 
Opposition. The question is whether this 
masks any real underlying change. The 
answer must be that there has been a 
change, and a change for the worse. 


8. First, there are increasing signs of stress 
within the Democrat Party. So large a 
party cannot, of course, expect to be free 
from personal rivalries and internal dis¬ 
putes; and dissensions in the regional 
organisations in Istanbul, Izmir or Adana 
are perennial and have had no national 
importance. Nor in the past have rumours 
of dissensions within the Cabinet, since the 
Prime Minister has had little difficulty in 
imposing his authority. In public the 
leaders have presented a united front and 
the Deputies in Parliament have been loyal 
to the party line. Recently, however, the 
Democrat Deputies have followed their 
rejection of the proposed increase in the 
land tax (my despatch No. 40, paragraph 14) 
by a long wrangle about the Government’s 
proposals for a new Rent Restrictions Act. 
This may have been due to self-interest; but 
the Government's plan for postponing the 
municipal election for midsummer to 
November in order not to clash with the 
harvest has also caused a heated dispute 
within the party, since some Deputies have 
argued that this was unconstitutional. 
Another development is the emergence of 
a small group of intellectuals within the 
party, led by a former Minister of State 
Industries, M. Celikba?, who have been 
criticising the Government for anti¬ 
democratic tendencies. They agree with the 
P.R.P. in wishing to secure greater inde¬ 
pendence for the judiciary and some protec¬ 
tion for journalists against the harsh press 
law, and they have made sufficient impres¬ 
sion for the Prime Minister publicly to refer 
to the group and deny its existence. Finally, 
stories have been circulating about growing 
disagreements between the Prime Minister 
and the President of the Republic, who is 
also a party politician and whose influence 
is still considerable. Experience in other 
countries shows that the significance of such 
examples of internal disunity should not be 
exaggerated: but it is just possible that there 
may be here the first breath of a real 
weakening in the support for the Prime 
Minister: and the postponement until the 
autumn of the Democrat Party Congress 
due in the summer, may mean the leaders 
want to give themselves time to paper over 
rifts which are more serious than the public 
thinks. 

9. None of this would be of much 
importance were it not for the economic 
crisis, which, so long predicted by the 
experts, is now plain for anyone to see. 
Both with national Governments and com¬ 
mercial interest Turkish credit is practically 
exhausted. Quite unrealistically the Turkish 
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Government seem to have staked their 
policy on obtaining this spring a $300 mil¬ 
lion loan from the United States. This is 
not the place for a detailed discussion 
of the consequences of their unsuccess: 
but the public has at once seen them in 
shortages of every-day necessities. For 
some time they have been used to not 
finding medicines or spare parts for their 
motor-cars or refrigerators: now there is 
no tea, coffee or sugar. It has become 
known that the oil companies are no longer 
prepared to supply fuel except for cash pay¬ 
ment: a temporary petrol shortage in the 
Adana region led to a run on the pumps in 
Izmir and elsewhere and rumours of a fuel 
crisis throughout the country. For the 
second time this year the Government 
have recently raised the prices of their 
“ monopoly ” products, which touch every¬ 
body’s pockets, such as cigarettes, beer and 
raki. I have said that so far all these 
difficulties have done little to help the 
P.P.R., or to weaken the Democrat Party. 
But the end is not yet in sight; and the 
difficulties cannot be indefinitely without 
effect. Moreover the Government are in a 
real dilemma. The prospect of increased 
American aid has been made dependent on 
the adoption of measures of economic 
retrenchment and reform But there is still 
no sign that the Prime Minister is disposed 
to admit the acceptance of a situation which 
calls ever more urgently for such funda¬ 
mental treatment. Having staked so much 
on getting American aid on a large scale, he 
seems to be hoping that something may yet 
turn up to obviate the necessity of intro¬ 
ducing measures which will both emphasise 
his failure and, as he probably thinks, may 
endanger his popularity in the country. 

10. This leads to consideration of M. 
Menderes's own position. In the course of 
a year his autocratic tendencies have notably 
increased. He is most unwilling to listen to 
advice. He has taken charge of the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs himself, and personally 
conducts his country's economic policy. 
Nor can important decisions on any subject 
be taken without personal reference to the 
Prime Minister. Apart from its paralysing 
effects on the already inefficient Turkish 
bureaucracy, such a one-man Government 
cannot be good for either man or 
Government. M. Mendere’s unchallenged 
direction may have established the main 
lines of policy clearly and definitely; but its 
result has also been that neither the internal 
administration of the country nor the 
detailed conduct of foreign affairs is as 


effective as it could and should be. Though 
he is quick to blame others for the economic 
difficulties and political bitterness of which 
I have written, M. Menderes must be held 
personally responsible for much of it. 
Unfortunately also, his foreign policy, which 
is perhaps one of the most outstanding 
manifestations of the growth of Turkey as 
a modern State, has not had all the success 
that he would have hoped. Though others 
may be scapegoats the failure to obtain an 
American loan means a personal setback for 
the Prime Minister. The Balkan Alliance 
is not developing as the Turks had intended, 
and the Turco-Iraqi Pact has recently lost 
some of its momentum though Pakistan's 
decision to accede has helped to get it 
moving again. And the Cyprus problem 
may also cause difficulties for the Turkish 
Government. The causes are many and 
complex: my point here is only that the 
results reflect personally on the Prime 
Minister. I would not begin to suggest that 
this has yet had any substantial effect on 
M. Menderes's popularity in the country or 
on his position in the party, but many of 
his sincere supporters must be questioning, 
at least among themselves, his leadership, 
and now the mounting economic crisis 
seems likely to present his leadership with 
the biggest test it has yet had to face. It is 
discouraging that with the brilliant gifts 
which he has displayed in other respects he 
should so far have shown so little sense of 
realism and proportion on this particular 
and important issue. 

11. None of the signs to which I have 
called attention in this despatch are a real 
storm signal. None has seriously affected 
Turkey's relations with her major allies, nor 
the continuity of her international policy, 
nor her strength as a bastion of N.A.T.O. 
Any possibility of defeat for the Democrat 
Party regime, indeed any real trial of 
strength is still far distant. But I am bound 
to end this report with the conclusion that in 
Turkey, a country which is increasingly 
linked with the United Kingdom, not only 
in general alliances, but in every aspect of 
Middle Eastern policy, the political weather 
is not as fair as it was a year ago, nor as 
reliable as you would wish, and that for the 
present the barometer is still falling. 

12. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to Her Majesty's Ambassador at Washing¬ 
ton and to the head of the British Middle 
East Office. 

I have, &c. 

JAMES BOWKER. 
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RK 1016/17 No. 9 

FURTHER SET-BACKS FOR DEMOCRACY IN TURKEY 

Mr. Stewart to Mr. Macmillan. (Received September 12) 


(No. 182. Confidential) Istanbul, 

Sir, September 6, 1955. 

I have the honour to inform you of a 
further deterioration in the internal political 
situation in Turkey. In the period since 
Sir James Bowker’s despatch No. 130 of 
the 19th of July the Government have dealt 
more roughly with the Opposition (and no 
more realistically with the economic crisis) 
and the growth of democracy in Turkey as 
we and other Western European countries 
understand it,has received further set-backs. 

2. As reported in Ankara Chancery’s 
letter of the 18th of August, No. 
1012/99/55, the Secretary-General of the 
principal Opposition Party, Kasim Giilek, 
was arrested at Sinop on the 13th of August. 
This came after M. Giilek had been 
campaigning throughout the country for 
some weeks and had already had a number 
of unpleasant, though petty, incidents with 
the police and other representatives of the 
Government. He was charged with casting 
doubt on the legitimacy of the National 
Assembly by implying that the 1954 elec¬ 
tions were improperly conducted. He was 
gaoled at Cskiidar for first interrogation 
after a dramatic car journey of 730 kilom. 
in twenty hours, including stops and then, 
rather lamely, released pending trial. This 
is the first time a leading People's Repub¬ 
lican Party politician has been arrested, 
though lesser public figures (leaders of the 
Republican National Party and Opposition 
journalists) have recently been sent to 
prison. 

3. Government spokesmen, and especially 
the Deputy Prime Minister, Professor 
Kopriilii, have reviled the Opposition in 
increasingly violent language, especially 
since the R.N.P. (on the 3rd of August) and 
the P.R.P. (on the 6th of August) announced 
that they would not participate in the forth¬ 
coming regional and provincial council 
elections, as a protest against the undemo¬ 
cratic regime. They have been accused 
of acting like Communists and fifth- 
columnists, of treachery, and sabotage of 
the regime and of the economic and 
financial position of the country. Professor 
Kopriilii said that the Opposition leaders 
sought anarchy which would only lead to 


dictatorship; the Democrat Party would not 
permit this. 

4. On the 20th of August the Ministry 
of the Interior issued a communique (a copy 
of which was enclosed with Ankara Chan¬ 
cery letter 1012/103/55 of the 24th of 
August) prescribing strict adherence to the 
terms of the Law of 1909 on public meetings 
so far as open-air political meetings were 
concerned. The main point in the com¬ 
munique was that only one subject might 
be discussed at open-air meetings, and that 
this subject must be explained in advance 
to the local authorities and adhered to 
rigidly at the meeting. This the Opposition 
interpreted as a warning that their freedom 
was to be further restricted. This is true 
to the extent that, although the Government 
have not changed the law, this is the first 
time so far as I can discover that any 
Government has enforced it strictly, at least 
since the end of the one-party system in 
Turkey. Up to now it has been ignored 
with impunity by all parties. 

5. There have also been cases of 
university professors and lecturers, writing 
tor independent journals and expressing 
criticism of Government policy, having 
come under pressure to change their tune 
or their jobs. 

6. Two critics of the Government within 
the Democrat Party have also been dealt 
with. Feridun Ergin and Avni Barman, 
both D.P. Deputies and the latter a former 
Minister of Education, have been expelled 
from the party. Their offence was to criti¬ 
cise in restrained and reasoned press articles 
aspects ol Government policy, particularly 
the economic situation. 

7. Against these negative measures the 
only positive action of the Government has 
been a specious gesture by the Prime 
Minister to the press. On the 8th of August 
he invited a group of journalists (which 
turned out to include none from the 
Opposition) to meet him, in Ankara, with 
some members of the Government and the 
directors of the principal industrial and 
banking concerns. They were addressed 
for two days and then invited on a tour of 
the major capital development projects in 
the country, so that they could judge for 
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themselves the economic achievements of 
the D.P. and counteract insidious Opposi¬ 
tion propaganda about the economic crisis. 
The speeches and the tours missed the point, 
for no one attempts to deny the existence 
of a number of new capital projects, but a 
demonstration of them is not relevant to 
the internal inflation, shortage of foreign 
exchange, and general overstrain on the 
economy from which the country is clearly 
suffering. Nevertheless a troop of journa¬ 
lists dutifully followed the Prime Minister 
to the barrages at Sariyer and Hirfanli, but 
little publicity has followed and some of the 
journalists have apparently been admitting, 
in private, that the tour proved nothing. 

8. For the moment there is a lull. Public 
opinion in the country has united solidly 
behind M. Menderes over Cyprus now that 
he has declared himself in strong language. 
The leaders of the P.R.P. and the R.N.P. 
have welcomed his “courageous ” stand and 
declared a truce in internal strife during this 
period of national crisis. As I have reported 
in my despatch No. 180 of the 1st of Sep¬ 
tember this respite is probably equally 
welcome to both parties. The P.R.P. may 
well think that they have over-reached 
themselves and are glad of an excellent pre¬ 
text to modify their tactics; the Government 
may be no less glad of an interval during 
which resentment can simmer down. But it 
is a respite which is unlikely to last. 

9. On the face of it, there is not much 
sense in any of the Governments moves 
which I have reported. Why arrest Kasim 
Giilek? The P.R.P. is weak and divided. 
The general elections are three years 
off. M. Giilek, though he infuriates his 
opponents and particularly the Prime 
Minister, is little more than a nuisance at 
present, and his clowning and exaggeration 
rob him of the support even of some sections 
of his party. If he is not sentenced to gaol 
it will look like a Government climb down; 
if he is Turkey’s reputation abroad will 
suffer further. Similarly the threats to 
restrict political meetings and to stifle 
criticism from University teachers serve 
only to detract from Turkish democracy 
and cannot be represented as necessary for 
the security of the regime. The disciplinary 
measures within the D.P. appear equally 
ill-judged and hasty; M. Menderes has 
repeatedly shown that he can very well 
deal with any serious signs of insubordina¬ 
tion in his party, and can have done nothing 
but harm by summarily expelling M. Ergin 
and M. Barman for the mildest criticism. 


10. Moreover there need have been no 
occasion for any of this had the Govern¬ 
ment taken realistic and effective steps to 
stop the economic rot. This would certainly 
involve unpopular measures (and M. 
Menderes has never so far taken a major 
step which would be unpopular with an 
important section of his supporters), but 
there is ample time before the 1958 elec¬ 
tions; and if the remedies were effective, 
though painful at first, the mass of D.P. 
supporters would soon look forward with 
relief to a further period of prosperity. The 
Opposition would then be left only with 
their stale grievances about the regime 
which, though they may find sympathy in 
intellectual circles and even arouse criticism 
abroad, have little appeal for the mass of 
the Turkish electorate. 

11. But the Prime Minister has up to now 
refused to embark on serious discussions 
with the United States about a remedial 
economic programme. Talks about the aid 
programme for 1955-56, which the Ameri¬ 
cans wish to link with the adoption of 
deflationary measures, began at official level 
on the 30th of August but they were con¬ 
fined to routine questions of administration. 
These talks will continue, and the Prime 
Minister doubtless hopes that they will give 
positive results. The Prime Minister doubt¬ 
less hopes as well that he will secure this 
additional aid without making any vital 
concessions in his programme. 

12. It has been reported more than once 
that the Turkish Government’s policy is the 
policy of M. Menderes; and his motive for 
these recent actions must, I suggest, be 
sought in his own character. Whether or 
not he aims consciously and deliberately at 
a return to one-party Government and so to 
virtual dictatorship, he has certainly given 
this impression to many thinking people. 
The German Ambassador told Sir James 
Bowker some time ago that he had heard 
that M. Menderes was trying to merge on 
the American model the offices of President 
of the Republic and Prime Minister in the 
event of M. Bayar's being unable to con¬ 
tinue as President. A number of serious 
politicians and journalists have suggested 
that M. Menderes is fearful for his personal 
future if the P.R.P. were to return to power. 
It is, of course, possible that the electorate 
him out of power just as they swept him in, 
might, with a free and secret ballot, sweep 
and that he is unwilling to take unnecessary 
risks. There is probably an element of truth 
in this; but for the main clue to M. 
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Menderes's conduct it seems more likely 
that there is no need to look far beyond the 
authoritarian tendency and intolerance of 
criticism of which Sir James Bowker wrote 
in paragraph 10 of his despatch No. 130. 

13. Both of these traits may fairly be said 
to be elements in the Turkish national 
character; and, being a remarkable man, 
M. Menderes has them in a marked degree. 
They would explain his retaliation against 
Kasim Giilek and others, even in his own 
party, who were not ready to join the chorus 
of his admirers. They would also explain 
his reluctance to change the course of his 
economic policy in the face of what most 
people would consider hard necessity. In¬ 
deed, in a strange way I think that 
M. Menderes's public justification of his 
economic policy may have been sincere. 
He genuinely believes that the salvation of 
his country lies in intense industrial and 
economic development, cost what it may, 
which would bring Turkey up to the level of 
the countries of Western Europe. He be¬ 
lieves also that it is in the interests of 
Turkey's friends and allies to help her to 


achieve this; not only will all their debts 
be repaid in due course but they themselves 
will gain a powerful friend and ally into the 
bargain. 

14. In this M. Menderes is a man with a 
mission, and his single-minded concentra¬ 
tion on this aim for the future of Turkey 
under his leadership, would go far to 
explain his justification for his economic 
policy (which would otherwise seem disin¬ 
genuous) and his intolerant treatment of 
Opposition and other critics (which would 
otherwise appear merely dictatorial). 
Nevertheless an increasing number of 
observers, even in his own party, must be 
anxiously wondering how much damage to 
its healthy, political and economic develop¬ 
ment the country may suffer through this 
relentless pursuit of an idea. 

15. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to Her Majesty's Ambassador in Washing¬ 
ton and to the Head of the British Middle 
East Office. 

I have, &c. 

MICHAEL STEWART. 
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RG 10344/37 No. 10 

ANTI-GREEK RIOTS IN TURKEY: ATTITUDE OF THE 

TURKISH GOVERNMENT 

Mr. Macmillan to Mr. Stewart (Ankara) 


(No. 185. Confidential) Foreign Office, 

Sir, September 21,1955. 

On September 15 the Turkish Charge d’Affaires called on Mr. Ward and, in 
accordance with instructions from Ankara, made an oral communication of the 
Turkish Government’s attitude to the recent anti-Greek riots in Turkey. He 
subsequently forwarded a translation of the text of the circular instruction from 
which he read. This is enclosed herewith. The Charge d'Affaires emphasised in 
particular his Government’s statement that they had been trying for years past to 
keep the Turkish people calm on the Cyprus issue, and that the failure of their 
efforts in the deplorable events at Istanbul and Izmir were to be attributed to the 
outburst of national emotion on hearing exaggerated stories of the damage to 
Kemal Atatiirk’s house at Salonika, and to the deliberate exploitation of this 
national feeling by agitators, including Communists and their sympathisers. He 
was at pains to emphasise the vigorous measures which the Turkish Government 
had taken to restore order and to arrest and punish the guilty. 

2. Mr. Berkol, speaking personally and in confidence said that he would like 
it known what a fearful shock these terrible events had been to him and what 
distress they had brought. He was born and brought up in Istanbul, had many 
Greek friends, and regarded Greco-Turkish reconciliation as perhaps the greatest 
achievement of the new Turkish State and something for which all enlightened 
Turks had worked for the last thirty years. Now in a single evening this 
achievement had been ruined and he feared it would take decades, or even 
generations, to repair the damage. He dwelt upon the immense harm done to the 
prestige of Turkey, and in particular to the Turkish case on Cyprus, and feared 
that the Turkish position when the matter was debated in the United Nations 
forum would be much more difficult. He was evidently convinced that the Turkish 
Government were equally horrified at what had happened; but he hinted that local 
Turkish authorities had been seriously remiss and indulgent, for which they had 
been punished by the removal from office of the local Governors and Police Chiefs 
of both Istanbul and Izmir. He attributed much of the responsibility to the 
“ Cyprus is Turkish ” Association and to its leader, Hikmet Bil, the former of which 
had been dissolved and the latter arrested. 

3. Mr. Ward took note of Mr. Berkol’s communication and expressed 
appropriate regret at the riots. Mr. Berkol was told that Her Majesty’s Embassy 
at Ankara had been instructed to draw up a list of the injuries and damage which 
had occurred to British persons and property, and to present the list to the Turkish 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs in the confident expectation that compensation would 
be offered, as had been indicated in statements issued by the Turkish Government. 
He replied that he was sure that full compensation would be made, and promised 
to send the full text of the speech by the Turkish Prime Minister in the National 
Assembly, which he took as covering this point. The text forms the second 
enclosure to this despatch. The third enclosure is the text, also forwarded by 
Mr. Berkol, of the somewhat oddly worded invitation to submit foreign claims for 
compensation. 

4. I am sending copies of this despatch to Her Majesty’s Ambassadors in 
Athens and Washington, Her Majesty’s Consuls-General in Istanbul and Izmir, 
the Heads of the British Middle East Office and of the United Kingdom 
Delegation in Paris and to the Governor of Cyprus. 

I am, &c. 

HAROLD MACMILLAN. 
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Enclosure 1 

Attitude of the Turkish Government to the Disturbances of September 6, 1955 

The riots which broke out in Istanbul and Izmir on the evening of September 6 
are deeply deplored by the Turkish Government and Turkish public opinion. 
The Government has expressed its abhorrence and sorrow to the Greek 
Government, promising that those responsible for the outrages will be punished 
and the victims compensated. 

Order was immediately restored in the two cities and measures taken to 
prevent any further disturbances. President Bayar, who was on his way to Ankara, 
returned to Istanbul within a few hours of the riots, and the affected cities were 
at once placed under martial law. As a further precaution, Ankara was put under 
martial law the following day, and on September 12 the Turkish National 
Assembly, at an extraordinary session, decided to continue martial law in Istanbul, 
Izmir and Ankara for six months. At the same session the Prime Minister, 
Mr. Adnan Menderes, repeated his Government’s sorrow and regret at the outrages. 

President Bayar has received tens of thousands of letters and cables from all 
parts of the country expressing the profound regret of all ranks of people, and a 
fund has been opened by a committee under his patronage to relieve and help 
the sufferers. 

Ever since the Enosis campaign was embarked on, the Turkish Government 
has done everything in its power to calm Turkish feelings, naturally incensed by 
continuous provocations. But when reports reached Turkey of the bomb explosion 
at the premises of the Turkish Consulate at Salonika and of the damage done 
to the house where AtatLirk was born, public resentment was so great that it gave 
rise to inevitable widespread demonstrations which, in fact, were orderly and 
peaceful at the beginning. 

It must be emphasised that the unfortunate incidents which followed cannot 
by any means be attributed solely to this nation-wide indignation. From the 
nature of the incidents and from preliminary legal investigations it is now evident 
that the rapid transformation of the demonstrations into a destructive riot was the 
direct outcome of a premeditated plot organised by subversive elements who 
skilfully exploited the psychological atmosphere. 

It is, of course, difficult at this stage to assess the responsibility of the various 
elements that took part in the riots, but there is nevertheless every reason to 
believe that the influence and participation of subversive elements played a major 
part in the unfortunate happenings of September 6. Accordingly, organisations 
with Communists or crypto-Communists among their membership, or which 
actively took part in the riots, are closed pending judicial proceedings, which 
are to be conducted by military tribunals. The Turkish Government is determined 
to identify those responsible and to bring all the facts to light. 

It is worthwhile adding that these regrettable incidents may well be utilised 
in certain tendentious quarters to try to weaken Turkey's position regarding the 
“ Cyprus question.” It goes without saying that there is no logical or justifiable 
relationship between these incidents and the essentials of the Turkish Government’s 
standpoint which is based on the irrefutable realities of the defence of the Eastern 
Mediterranean and the security of Turkey, both of which are a common concern 
to the whole free world. 


Enclosure 2 

Speech by the Turkish Prime Minister on Events of September 6, 1955 

The following is the text of a speech by the Turkish Prime Minister, 
Mr. Adnan Menderes, delivered at an extraordinary session of the National 
Assembly on September 12: — 

” I begin by expressing the sorrow which the 6th September incidents have 
aroused in the national conscience. I wish well to all those who suffered and to 
the Turkish nation, which includes all those who suffered damage and became 
the victims of conspiracy. 
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“ As you are aware, the purpose of our session is the consideration by the 
National Assembly of whether the martial law administration declared is 
appropriate. Let me express my gratification that the great majority—in fact, 
almost all—those who spoke during the debates stated that they were convinced 
of the necessity for martial law. By this action they have shown a very good 
example of unity when confronted by issues involving the national interests and 
security and have placed themselves above party considerations. 

“ In the meantime, some efforts on behalf of party interests were observed, 
probably owing to the influence of a long-prevailing habit. Because of this, my 
dear friend Kopriilii felt the necessity of touching on these arguments and 
answering them in a mild tone. 

“Honourable colleagues: one point must be clarified. It is not correct to 
say: 'The general atmosphere shows that the police, the security forces, did not 
perform their duties at all.’ This is not the truth. 

“ We have to keep in view the times—the months—and the situation preceding 
the event. In both countries—in Turkey and Greece—public opinion was incited 
as much as possible, and a race involving patriotic zeal was unleashed, both in 
this country and in Greece, as if patriotism belonged to the one who spoke loudest. 
This event began in the guise of a youth demonstration within the bounds of 
decency accepted all over the world. The public was stirred in such a way that a 
psychosis almost inundated the entire country, the spirit and the conscience of all 
people. Reports and rumours that a massacre was going to take place in Cyprus 
on August 28 had excited everyone. 

“ It could be thought that certain efforts were being made to show some 
activity in view of such reports, and to meet this news with just protests. Certain 
organisations were active. Bodies like students' organisations, the Cyprus 
association and other societies formed under the protection of our laws had served 
as a shield of legality to certain malignant persons and activities. 

“How did the incident start? The whole thing started when a youth and 
student group took the initiative. Immediately, the whole of Istanbul was involved 
when some people all over the city who had been ready for this moment took 
action. Only this much should be said about this matter now without going into 
detail and various causes. If the police and the security forces and the security 
chief did not perform their duty at all, then who took into custody 3,000 people 
in a few hours? A security force 1,500 strong arrested a group of 3,000 guilty 
persons. In saying so, I do not wish to state that the security forces performed 
their duty with their full organisation. No. There are individuals responsible, 
but the circumstances are not as depicted. 

“ Honourable colleagues, you have read all the papers published during the 
days and weeks preceding the events. At the beginning of the incidents, when it 
would have been very easy to suppress the youth demonstrations, the security chief, 
the security officers and all members of the security forces who were on duty and 
carrying arms were under the paralysing influence of a dilemma: ‘ Shall I perform 
my correct duty of suppressing a demonstration by dispersing this demonstration, 
or shall I perform my patriotic duty by showing tolerance towards it? ’ If the 
enemy had come in the guise of a real enemy, instead of the devil coming before 
us in divine guise, it is certain that the situation would not have been like this. At 
the beginning the incident was conducted in the form of a peaceful students’ 
gathering. Were we not aware of it? Yes, we were. You may say, why did you 
not prevent it? We had enough forces to do so, but the events spread suddenly 
to such proportions, and the prevalent psychosis paralysed the security forces so 
effectively right at the outset, that one must admit that the nation suffered a 
national disaster by being in effect faced with a surprise attack. 

“ If this had been open enemy activity; if there had not been a Cyprus problem 
put forward as such a highly contentious issue between the two countries; and if 
in both countries the Cyprus issue had not been enshrined in the public conscience 
as an almost sacred subject; then the security forces could have prevented the 
demonstration at the beginning by performing their duty and by combining 
conscientiousness with the force of the law and their weapons. 

“ Let me come to the main subject of our sitting. You have all expressed 
your opinion. I acknowledge with gratitude that members of the Opposition and 
independent members have pointed out the necessity of martial law. For this 
reason the martial law authorities will perform their duty, having obtained the 
approval and support of all. They will perform their duty enjoying the full 
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support of the National Assembly, aware that the Turkish nation and the Turkish 
public conscience strongly condemn the incidents and demand severe punishment 
for those responsible. There is no doubt that they will succeed. 

“To dwell on the causes of the event and to speak about the necessary 
measures is undesirable because it may disclose the road which we shall take and 
cause hasty conclusions before the facts are fully brought to light. For this reason 
I consider it necessary for the Assembly to leave discussion of the matter at this 
stage and to reach a decision now. 

“ In addition I wish to state that the majority of those who suffered were our 
Greek compatriots. There were also Turks and Armenians. Whoever they were, 
we consider it our duty to remedy their afflictions and compensate their losses. 
When I say this all of you will share my sentiments. While repairing the material 
losses we shall also make good the moral damage by exposing the true character of 
the affair and proving to the world that this event was not a Turkish action. The 
cases are being dealt with by the courts and handled by honourable people; and 
the Government will assist them in bringing all the facts to light. The Assembly 
can await the results with confidence. 

“ In this connexion I must frankly state that negotiations with the Greek 
Government have passed and are passing through difficult stages. As we said 
before, we are still convinced that the alliance of the two countries in these dark 
and dangerous times is a further insurance of our safety, and we have acted in 
that sense. I wish to say this before you and publicly to the world at large. For 
this reason the past events must not be allowed to bring on fresh evils; they must 
be brought under control and eliminated. This would be feasible if both sides 
would draw from these evils lessons which are very valuable for our future 
prosperity and security, and if they would work to protect us from a more grievous 
situation even in the remote future. 

“ Honourable colleagues, this incident is almost unparalleled. Although the 
two are different in character, we are faced with an incident which could compare 
with the 31st March (1908) incident in magnitude and seriousness. 

“ I feel satisfied and consoled to be able to state that we the Government are 
considering all measures necessary to ensure the safety and tranquillity of the 
citizens who suffered and to meet their material losses immediately, and we shall 
be able to announce the results soon. Time heals all wounds. However, our duty 
is to heal the wound and not to neglect it and consign it to oblivion. In conclusion, 
I express my unbounded gratitude for your support of the Government in the 
measures taken.” 


Enclosure 3 


Text of a Statement Broadcast by Ankara Radio on September 14, 1955 

The following news was broadcast on Ankara radio on September 14, 1955: — 

It has been communicated from the Ministry of Foreign Affairs that it 
has been decided to compensate the losses suffered by foreign firms during the 
events which occurred in Istanbul on September 6. It is requested that foreign 
firms who suffered any such losses should submit their claims either to the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs or to their respective Consulates. 
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RG 10344/50 No. 11 

ACCOUNT OF THE RIOTS IN ISTANBUL AND IZMIR ON THE NIGHT 

OF SEPTEMBER 6-7, 1955 

Mr. Stewart to Mr. Macmillan. (Received September 26) 


(No. 193. Secret) Istanbul, 

Sir, September 22, 1955, 

In my numbered telegram of the 6th of 
September I reported that serious anti- 
Greek rioting had broken out in Istanbul 
that evening. I now have the honour to 
submit an account of the disturbances as 
they appear at a distance of some days. 
The immediate cause seems to have been a 
report received three or four hours earlier 
and published by two Istanbul papers in 
special evening editions that Atatiirk's 
birthplace and the Turkish Consulate in 
Salonika had been attacked and blown 
up by Greek demonstrators. There is, 
however, good reason to believe that 
demonstrations on a very much smaller 
scale had been planned earlier to coincide 
more or less with the end of the London 
Conference on Cyprus. I will revert to this 
point later. 

2. The bomb outrage on Salonika 
appears to have done little damage but to 
the Turks in Istanbul and Izmir, who had 
already been worked into a state of con¬ 
siderable excitement by the uncompro¬ 
mising public statements on Cyprus made 
by the Turkish Foreign Minister during the 
London Conference and weeks of anti- 
Greek writing in the press, the Salonika 
incident provided them with the convenient 
opportunity to display in a peculiarly 
brutal and useless way their hatred of the 
Greeks. 

3. This embassy’s first intimation of the 
rioting was the sound of breaking glass and 
shouting at about 8 o’clock at an open-air 
night club immediately below the embassy 
garden wall which faces the Golden Horn. 
It appears, however, that the demonstra¬ 
tions began about 6 o’clock in Taksim 
Square, where a large crowd, excited by the 
news of the outrage in Salonika, were 
harangued by Hikmet Bil, the present 
president of the “ Cyprus is Turkish ” 
Association. The police are reported to 
have tried to arrest Bil, who defied them 
with the support of the crowd, whereupon 
they made no further attempt to intervene. 
The speeches finished, the main part of 
the crowd started moving down Istiklal 


Caddesi, the main street in Pera, while 
others went off in the direction of Ayazpa§a 
and along the main boulevard towards 
Si§li. The attacks on shops, the destruction 
of goods and property and, to a much more 
limited extent, the looting, then began. 
This was done with a method and deter¬ 
mination which would have done credit to 
any thorough-going barbarian. Groups of 
young men armed with clubs and crowbars 
and under the Turkish flag—most groups 
had their own standard bearer—smashed 
the plate-glass or where necessary battered 
through steel shutters and systematically 
ransacked the shops, threw the contents 
into the street and trod it underfoot or 
otherwise destroyed it. Both from my own 
observations—I went out for an hour about 
8 o’clock and again towards midnight, and 
from what I have heard from others— 
neither the police nor the garrison troops, 
who were out in some force by 8*30, made 
any real attempt to restrain the rioters. 
Indeed, the police in the Pera district, with 
the exception of four mounted officers who 
rode aimlessly up and down the main street, 
armed with hunting whips, which they were 
careful not to use. seemed to have generally 
disappeared from the scene by 9 o’clock. 
The Italian Ambassador, however, tells me 
that the police were in evidence in some 
parts, and effective in preventing damage to 
Italian property. 

4. The troops, who were kept in side 
streets or paraded up and down the main 
street in trucks to the accompaniment of 
the applause of those who could take time 
off from the more engrossing occupation of 
pillage, were useless. Neither they nor the 
tanks, which appeared towards 10 o'clock, 
made any effort to intervene, nor did their 
presence have the slightest restraining effect 
on the rioters. By midnight there were 
probably no more than a dozen or twenty 
shops in the whole length of the Istiklal 
Caddesi left intact and the street itself was 
carpeted with broken glass, sodden bales of 
cloth and wreckage of household goods and 
merchandise. 

5. I have not had any eye-witness account 
of what took place in other parts of the 
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city, but from the wreckage on the 7th of 
September in the Beyazit area, the business 
centre of old Istanbul, it is clear that many 
minority shops were broken up. The 
Greek residential area of Kurtulus in new 
Istanbul was badly damaged. There was 
also great damage done in the Greek village 
of Samatya towards Florya, and in other 
Greek centres and in the islands of the Sea 
of Marmara and generally wherever there 
were Greek or foreign communities. 

6. The Embassy residence and the 
consulate-general were in the centre of 
the rioting in Pera, and when it became 
clear that neither the police nor the troops 
were willing or able to control the crowds 
—the solitary policeman who normally 
controls traffic outside our gates had dis¬ 
appeared some time earlier—I telephoned 
the Governor of Istanbul to protest against 
the lack of adequate protection for British 
lives and property and to ask for it to be 
provided without delay. The Governor 
was profuse in his assurances, but in fact 
no sort of guard was put on the embassy 
until five hours later. 

7. I have in my telegram No. 180 
already given you a preliminary summary 
of the damage to British persons and 
property, and, in accordance with your 
instructions, a note was presented to the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs last week setting 
out the damage so far as we know it at 
present, reserving the right to claim com¬ 
pensation and asking for police protection 
for British lives and property in the future. 
Other foreign missions have done the same 
for their nationals and the Italian Ambas¬ 
sador told me on the 20th of September 
that he had suggested to the Foreign Min¬ 
ister that the Turkish Government might 
make a payment in advance of formal 
claims to meet some of the most immediate 
needs of foreign nationals. I had already 
seen Count Pietromarchi on the 8th of 
September to suggest that in his capacity 
as Dean of the Diplomatic Corps he might 
make some representations to the Turkish 
authorities about their failure to provide 
adequate protection for foreign property 
and persons, but his Excellency was not 
inclined to move at that time. Since then 
I gather that other diplomatic representa¬ 
tives have been urging the same course. In 
this connexion I have noted your Legal 
Adviser's opinion that the right to protest 
and to claim compensation can only be 
based on it being shown that the Turkish 
authorities failed to exercise due diligence. 
I do not, of course, know how an argument 


on this point would go in a court of law, 
and the Turkish Prime Minister in his 
speech in the National Asembly of the 
12th of September was at some pains to 
defend the Istanbul police. Nevertheless, 
apart from the evidence of eye-witnesses, 
the Prime Minister has admitted fore¬ 
knowledge of demonstrations: the Minister 
of the Interior, who was in Istanbul during 
the rioting, has resigned and the Chief of 
Police, the Director of Security and three 
senior generals in the Istanbul District 
Command have been dismissed. It strikes 
me therefore that the Turkish Government 
might have some difficulty in maintaining 
that the authorities had been as active in 
dealing with this incident as they should 
have been. 

8. I now return to the events of the night 
of the 6th of September. It is clear, though 
it is naturally difficult to lay one’s hand on 
conclusive evidence, that the rioting was 
organised well in advance. Indeed, the 
Government have admitted as much. It 
broke out simultaneously all over Istanbul 
on the Asiatic and European side, and as 
far out as Therapia on the Bosphorus and 
the Marmara Islands. It is also fairly 
clear that there was some degree of 
Government connivance. The new Hilton 
Hotel, for instance, was heavily guarded by 
cavalry and police well before the demon¬ 
strations degenerated into rioting, and the 
Greek Consulate-General and the Patri¬ 
archate were given effective military 
protection at an early stage. Hikmet Bil, 
the president of the “Cyprus is Turkish” 
Association, though now under arrest, 
spent an hour with the Prime Minister on 
the evening of the 5th of September, and I 
am reliably informed that the Government 
were aware of, and had agreed to, an anti- 
Greek demonstration to be organised under 
the auspices of the association. This was 
to be limited to street demonstrations and 
the breaking of a few windows. The day 
planned for these events was to be the 
9th of September, the anniversary of the 
final defeat of the Greeks in Izmir, but the 
bomb outrage in Salonika seemed to afford 
a more suitable occasion. There is other 
evidence of the Government's foreknow¬ 
ledge which I will not detail here. I rather 
doubt whether, as Greek sources have 
suggested, the Salonika bomb incident was 
part of the plot. 

9. The answer to the question of why, 
even with the Minister of the Interior 
present in Istanbul, the Turkish authorities 
allowed the city to be pillaged and burnt 
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for five hours, is probably that everything 
depends on M. Menderes in this country. 
The Prime Minister, or, if not the Prime 
Minister himself, responsible people very 
close to him, had agreed to a demonstra¬ 
tion. The fact that the demonstration had 
turned to rioting with great risk to life and 
property was not sufficient reason for 
taking action until the Prime Minister could 
be consulted, and the Prime Minister was 
on the train to Ankara and temporarily 
in communicado. He was finally reached 
at Sapanca about 10 o'clock at night and, 
with the President of the Republic, returned 
to Istanbul immediately in a police car. 
At Pendik, a suburb about 20 miles outside 
the city, the seriousness of the situation was 
brought home to them when their car was 
stopped by a crowd shouting Evela mal, 
sonra can (“ first property, then life ”). The 
Prime Minister reached Istanbul about half 
past eleven and on his orders, endorsed by 
President Bayar, the Army Command, 
who had refused to act in answer to the 
appeals of the Governor without written 
authority, started to move troops in force 
into the city about midnight, too late to 
prevent the damage and too late to stop the 
rioters, many of whom, their job done, 
were by then roaming aimlessly round the 
city ready to go home or to sleep where 
they were. Martial law was imposed 
shortly after midnight, lifted for a few 
hours the following morning, and then 
reimposed until the National Assembly 
could meet to decide its duration. Martial 
law under Article 86 of the Constitution 
consists of the suspension or temporary 
restriction of the inviolability of the 
person, the home, the freedom of the 
press, correspondence, association and 
incorporation. 

10. The first acts of the Government on 
the 7th of September were to recall the 
National Assembly for the 12th of Septem¬ 
ber and subsequently to announce the 
reimposition of martial law, a curfew from 
8 p.m. to 6 a.m. (later reduced from 11 p.m. 
to 5 a.m. and now from midnight 
to 4 a.m.), and to promise full com¬ 
pensation for the victims. All unofficial 
telegraphic correspondence abroad was 
prohibited for some days. A large 
number of arrests, the present figures vary 
between 3,000 and 4,000, were also made. 
President Bayar, accompanied by the Prime 
Minister and the Governor of the city, who 
seems to have come fairly well out of the 
whole business, toured the city in the morn¬ 
ing and made suitable and no doubt 


perfectly sincere speeches of regret and 
condemnation. By the afternoon gangs of 
workmen were clearing up the wreckage 
and, in two or three days, except for the 
ubiquity of troops, gaping windows and 
broken shop fronts and a shortage of cer¬ 
tain food-stuffs, Istanbul was getting itself 
back into some sort of shape to receive the 
delegates for the International Bank and 
Monetary Fund Conference. There must, 
however, have been a good many Turks in 
those days, including the Prime Minister, 
who wished the conference and the 
delegates the other side of the Atlantic. 

11. Simultaneously with these happen¬ 
ings in Istanbul serious rioting was taking 
place in Izmir and demonstrations which, 
but for the effective action of the Governor, 
might have degenerated into rioting in 
Ankara. The pattern of events in Izmir 
was much the same as in Istanbul though 
the riots were on a smaller scale and more 
obviously limited to anti-Greek attacks. 
First, demonstrations and then synchro¬ 
nised rioting throughout the city. The 
Greek Consulate, the Greek pavilion at the 
Izmir Fair, the principal Greek Church and 
a number of Greek business and private 
houses were attacked, burnt or broken up. 
The security forces were largely inactive 
or ineffective, though troops prevented the 
complete destruction of the British Inform- 
mation Office, which was nevertheless 
damaged by the mob seeking the flat of a 
Greek doctor on the floor above. The 
mob also tried to reach the Greeks reported 
aboard the British ships, the m.v. Brescia 
and the s.s. Livorno, but failed and did only 
minor damage. The police did not inter¬ 
fere but eventually troops intervened. One 
of the most serious incidents in its political 
implications was the attack on the resi¬ 
dences of six Greek officers attached to the 
N.A.T.O. Headquarters, during which a 
colonel and his wife were cut and bruised. 
The Greek consul-general, his family and 
staff were unmolested. Her Majesty's 
consular representatives in Trabzon and 
Iskenderun report that all was quiet in 
those two cities. 

12. The Government's explanation for 
these happenings was given by the Prime 
Minister and the Deputy Prime Minister at 
the extraordinary session of the National 
Assembly on the 12th of September. A 
full summary of this was sent in my 
telegram No. 652 from Ankara. Briefly the 
demonstrations, of which the Government 
had foreknowledge, were the spontaneous 
expression ot national feeling inflamed by 
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the report of the intended massacre of 
Turkish Cypriots on me 28th of August 
(for the spreading of which incidentally the 
Turkish Government was solely respon¬ 
sible), and concern for their Cypriot 
brothers. The police and armed forces 
were understandably affected by the same 
“ psychosis ” which accounted for their 
hesitation and relative ineffectiveness. But 
beyond the natural and to some extent 
legitimate activities of students and the like, 
there were dark forces, Red agents and 
ill-disposed individuals, who had momen¬ 
tarily succeeded in capitalising the feelings 
of the country and had brought disgrace 
and material disaster. 

13. To blame the rioting on Red agents 
seems too easy and not very convincing 
when we have been told by the Turkish 
Government for years past that such few 
Communists as there might be in Turkey 
w'ere incapable of effective action. It is 
only fair to add here that this was also the 
embassy's independent view. Even the 
Turkish security authorities say that only 
sixty or seventy out of the total number of 
arrests are Communists. But if it was not 
the Communists, who was it? It is reason¬ 
able to argue, as do some Turks, that part 
of the damage was done either by the poor 
in violent protest against the exorbitant 
cost of living, or by straightforward 
hooligans such as exist in every town. 
But these people, even if they added to the 
destruction, could not have organised it. 
The most obvious alternative to the 
Communists is the “ Cyprus is Turkish " 
Association. This association may have 
been responsible for much of the planning, 
for the systematic identification of Greek 
property, the organisation of taxis for the 
demonstrators, the despatch of roving 
bands to the outlying Greek colonies and 
the transport to Istanbul of gangs from the 
provinces. It may also have been respon¬ 
sible for the instructions which must have 
been given to spare life, since only isolated 
cases of injury to persons have been 
reported. I do not, however, believe that 
the association can be held responsible for 
the wave of methodical destruction which 
followed the early demonstrations, nor for 
the wholesale ransacking and burning of 
Greek churches and schools, the widespread 
desecration of the Si$li cemetery, nor the 
attacks on the property of minorities other 
than Greek. 

14. Another possibility is the local 
organisation of the Democrat Party itself. 
There is fairly reliable evidence that local 


Democrat Party representatives were 
amongst the leaders of the rioting in various 
parts of Istanbul, notably in the Marmara 
Islands, and it has been argued that only 
the Democrat Party had the political 
organisation in the country capable of 
demonstrations on the scale that occurred. 
This is true, but I myself do not believe 
that the party, as distinct from individual 
members, can be held to be consciously 
responsible for more than the opening 
stages. If this is so, we are still left with 
the question of who was. I do not know 
that we shall ever get an answer since 
whatever the conclusion of the official 
enquiry, the full report wili probably never 
be published. But on the whole I am 
inclined to think that the work of destruc¬ 
tion was led and carried out by extreme 
nationalists, to whom groups of trouble¬ 
makers, hooligans and anyone with a 
grudge against authority or riches attached 
themselves. 

15. It is clear from the manner in which 
M. Menderes spoke to the Chanceller of 
the Exchequer when the latter called on 
him on the 16th of September that the 
Turkish Government are most seriously 
concerned and fearful of further develop¬ 
ments of the same kind. They have put 
Ankara, Istanbul and Izmir under martial 
law for six months, and intend to subject 
workers' and students’ associations to 
severe investigation and repression. In 
addition to the Minister of the Interior, the 
Minister of State particularly responsible 
for students’ and refugees’ affairs has 
resigned; a number of other Ministers have 
been moved to less immediately responsible 
appointments and the purge of the Security 
Services continues. Coming on top of the 
economic crisis and the absolute refusal at 
present of the United States Government 
to consider further financial aid to Turkey 
for any other than strictly military purposes, 
the position of the Government, and M. 
Menderes personally, is far weaker than it 
has been since the Democrat Party first 
took office in 1950. 

16. The international consequences of 
the riots are probably equally serious to 
Turkey. Turco-Greek relations are very 
seriously damaged. A telegram from the 
United Kingdom Delegation at New York 
suggests that the Turks are not going to 
find much sympathy at the United Nations 
if Cyprus has to be debated, and Her 
Majesty's Ambassador at Belgrade has 
reported that the Yugoslavs are highly 
critical. These reactions, as Sir Pierson 
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Dixon has remarked, are not altogether 
fair since up to a fortnight ago it was the 
Greeks who were almost wholly responsible 
for the trouble. The memories of the 
Armenian atrocities, however, and similar 
episodes in Turkish history die hard, and, 
while the Istanbul and Izmir riots may have 
been mild compared to what we read of in 
North Africa or what is liable to happen 
at almost any time in the Middle East, I 
have met very few foreigners, resident or 
visitors, of whom there were hundreds in 

1 it 

Suit f* 


Istanbul during the last ten days, who do 
not regard the riots as disgraceful and as 
irrefutable evidence that Turkey has many, 
many years to go before she can fairly 
claim to stand as an equal with the West. 

17. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to Her Majesty's Ambassadors at Athens, 
Belgrade and Washington, to the Governor 
of Cyprus and to the Head of the British 
Middle East Office. 

I have, &c. 

MICHAEL STEWART. 
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RK 1155/155 No. 12 

THE EFFECT ON ANGLO-TURKISH RELATIONS OF THE RECENT 
VISIT TO TURKEY BY THE CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER 

Mr. Stewart to Mr. Macmillan. (Received September 27) 

(No. 188. Confidential) Istanbul, 

Sir, September 20,1955. 

I have the honour to inform you that the Right Hon. R. A. Butler, C.H., M.P., 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and a Governor of the International Monetary Fund 
and of the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, visited Istanbul 
as leader of the United Kingdom Delegation, to the Tenth Annual Meeting of the 
Fund and Bank which opened at the Istanbul University on the 12th of September. 

2. The technical business of the Bank and Fund is not the concern of this 
despatch, which deals only with the bearing of the Chancellor's visit on Anglo- 
Turkish relations. 

3. The Chancellor arrived in Istanbul on the 9th of September in order to 
hold Commonwealth consultations before the Conference. He was accompanied 
by Sir Edward Boyle (Economic Secretary to the Treasury), the Viscount Harcourt 
(Financial Adviser, Washington), Sir George Bolton (Bank of England), Sir Edgar 
Cohen (Board of Trade), and other advisers and officials from the Treasury, the Bank 
of England and the Commonwealth Relations Office. The Chancellor stayed at the 
Embassy Residence. On his arrival at the airport he dealt informally with questions 
from a handful of journalists. He returned to the United Kingdom on the 
19th of September. 

4. At the opening and first joint session of the Bank and Fund on the 12th of 
September, the Chancellor confined himself to a short but warmly phrased speech 
of courtesy. He referred to the Prime Minister's visit to Turkey which had been 
so unfortunately prevented, to the energetic efforts of Turkey to develop her 
economy and “ deal with the troubles which some of us know so well and to the 
excellent and long-standing relationship between Turkey and Britain in the 
commercial and economic field, which should continue. His speech gave great 
pleasure to the Turkish authorities, and both M. Menderes and the Turkish Minister 
of Finance made a point of thanking him personally. 

5. The following day the Chancellor made a statement, without special 
significance for or reference to Turkey, on the annual report of the Bank. 

6. The Chancellor's principal speech was delivered on the 14th of September 
on the annual report of the Fund. (The verbatim text was sent as telegram No. 10 
Eager to the Foreign Office and a Turkish version was handed to the Press here.) 
This speech was recognised as being an important statement of United Kingdom 
policy. The main points were reported in the Turkish Press, especially the 
intention of Her Majesty's Government to maintain sterling at its present rate of 
exchange, vis-a-vis the United States dollar. The Chancellor gave a Press 
conference, shortly after making his speech, to nearly 40 Press representatives, 
including visiting United States and European journalists, representatives in Turkey 
of the foreign Press and a dozen Turkish journalists. He went over the main points 
of his speech on the maintenance of the value of sterling, the approach to 
convertability, the price of gold, and the recent domestic measures to strengthen 
sterling. It was a successful Press conference and the Turkish journalists, though 
they were rather out of their depth and asked few of the questions that were put, 
were impressed with the Chancellor's responses. 

7. On the 15th of September the Chancellor had a talk with the Turkish 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, M. Zorlu. The Ministry had been informed that the 
Chancellor wished during his visit to raise the question of Turkish commercial debts 
to the United Kingdom, and M. Zorlu on his own initiative came to Istanbul with 
his advisers to see the Chancellor. (The interview was reported in my telegram 
No. 202 Drive of the 16th of September.) The main points of interest were 
an unqualified assurance by M. Zorlu that the first routine payment into the Special 
Account could be expected before Parliament reassembled in London, and his 
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assertion that despite difficulties the Turkish programme of expansion must 
continue. There was also some discussion on Cyprus and on the riots of the 6th of 
September. I have reported the substance of this in my telegram No. 204 of the 
16th of September. 

8. The Chancellor informed the British Chamber of Commerce in 
confidence of what M. Zorlu had said on the question of debts, and discussed their 
present difficulties with them. A separate report of this meeting will be sent. 

9. The Chancellor proposed that he should pay a courtesy call on the Turkish 
Prime Minister, M. Menderes, if necessary travelling to Ankara for the purpose 
M. Menderes at once agreed to meet the Chancellor in Istanbul. They had a long 
talk followed by dinner on the evening of the 16th of September, at which the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs and a number of other Turkish Ministers and I were 
present. I have reported such of the conversation on this occasion as related to 
Cyprus in my telegram No. 214 of the 17th of September and am addressing you 
separately on the discussion on Turkey’s financial and economic position which also 
came under review. 

10. During his visit the Chancellor was entertained formally with other 
Ministers attending the Bank and Fund meeting, by the Turkish Minister of Finance, 
M. Hasan Polatkan. He was also entertained privately to dinner by the Minister of 
Communications, M. Muammer Cavsogluu, when the Minister of Commerce, 
M. Sitki Yircali, was also present. 

11. The Chancellor's visit came at a very difficult time in Turkish internal and 
external affairs, and at a moment of some delicacy in Anglo-Turkish relations. The 
fact that he went out of his way to make it clear that although he had come to 
Turkey primarily to attend an international meeting, he was very much concerned 
with the maintenance of good relations between Great Britain and Turkey gave the 
Turks much pleasure. This, with his friendliness and plain speaking on the two 
main issues of Cyprus and Turkish commercial debts, has, I am sure, done nothing 
but good. 

12. I am sending a copy of this despatch to Her Majesty's Ambassadors at 
Washington and Athens and the Head of the British Middle East Office, and 
I enclose extra copies for Her Majesty’s Treasury and the Board of Trade. 

I have, &c. 

MICHAEL STEWART. 
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RK 1155/153 No. 13 

THE CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER’S DISCUSSIONS IN 
ANKARA ON TURKEY’S ECONOMIC POSITION 

Mr. Stewart to Mr. Macmillan. (Received September 26) 


(No. 192 E. Confidential) Istanbul, 
Sir, September 21, 1955. 

In my despatch No. 188 I mentioned 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
discussed Turkey's financial and economic 
position when he saw the Turkish Prime 
Minister on the 16th of September. The 
meeting, which began at the Vilayet with 
the Turkish Foreign Minister present, was 
continued at dinner, when we were joined 
by the Minister of State, M. Ethern 
Menderes, and the Minister of Defence, 
Professor Koprulii, both of whom had 
changed their appointments in the last two 
or three days, and the Minister of Finance. 
M. Polatkan. None of these three opened 
their mouths, except to eat, during the 
whole evening. The conversation therefore 
reduced itself to a three-sided discussion 
between the Chancellor, the Prime Minister 
and the Foreign Minister, with occasional 
intervention from my side. 

2. After a talk on Cyprus which 1 have 
reported separately, the Chancellor raised 
the question of the Anglo-Turkish Debts 
Agreement. He referred to his conversation 
on the day before with the Foreign Minister 
in the course of which the latter had 
acknowledged Turkey's obligation to pay 
£1,500,000 a year and given an undertaking 
to make the first routine monthly payment 
of £130,000 before Parliament reassembled 
next month. M. Menderes did not endorse 
M. Zorlu's undertaking in specific terms 
but he said nothing which could be inter¬ 
preted as a disavowal of this. I think, 
therefore, that we can expect at least one 
payment fairly soon, but I would not at 
present be prepared to say that we shall 
get many more unless either some radical 
means can be found and accepted by the 
Turkish Government for dealing with the 
Turkish debts or we can bring further 
exceptional pressure to bear. 

3. The conversation at dinner dealt more 
generally with the subject of Turkey’s 
economic programme and balance of pay¬ 
ments. The Chancellor made it clear that 
he considered that Turkey's prosperity and 
development was as much in the United 
Kingdom's interest as in Turkey's. He said 


he welcomed any increase in Anglo-Turkish 
trade (he thought he had been successful 
in increasing the percentage of Turkish 
tobacco in English cigarettes). He also 
favoured British investments in Turkey with 
long-term prospects with the usual proviso, 
of course, that they produced dividends and 
the debts were paid, but some means must 
be found of dealing with Turkey’s arrears 
of payments. These in his view were the 
biggest obstacle in the way of Turkey 
carrying out her economic programme. If 
they could be dealt with perhaps by some 
form of multilateral consolidation, Turkey’s 
credit abroad would recover and she could 
get on with her internal programme. He 
suggested that the Turkish Government 
should consider consolidation of their debts 
and said that for his part he would be very 
willing to use his influence in international 
affairs to help them. 

4. The Turkish Ministers listened atten¬ 
tively but it should be noted that the Prime 
Minister, as distinct from M. Zorlu, did 
not commit himself on the suggestion of 
consolidating past debts. 

5. The conversation then turned to 
Turkey’s economic programme and the 
question of American aid. The Prime 
Minister spoke moderately, though with 
some bitterness, about the American 
attitude. The United States Government 
had not only refused the request for the 
$300 million loan, which of course they 
were perfectly entitled to do, but were busy 
undermining Turkish credit abroad. He 
gratefully recognised that the United States 
had completely re-equipped the Turkish 
army and had given considerable economic 
aid in the last five or six years, but their 
attitude now of refusing assistance and 
combining the refusal with gratuitous 
advice was offensive and most damaging. 
The Turkish Government were none the less 
determined to continue with their economic 
development programme. (It was, inciden¬ 
tally, quite evident that the United States 
Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Humphrey, 
had given serious offence to the Turkish 
President and M. Menderes by accepting an 
invitation to a luncheon given in his honour 
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by the former and making use of the 
occasion both to repeat the American 
Government's refusal to grant a loan and to 
reiterate in forthright terms the advice that 
Turkey could not expect foreign aid until 
she took serious and effective measures to 
put her economy in order.) The fact that 
the United States Government's views are 
sound and probably shared by almost every 
other delegation attending the International 
Bank and Fund meetings last week, does 
not make them any more palatable to the 
Turks. 

6. I cannot say whether the Turkish 
Government will accept the Chancellor's 
suggestion for consolidating their debts, and 
it may be that even if they do they will 
interpret consolidation to mean that the 
Turkish Government should declare a mora¬ 
torium for some years on the payment of 
foreign debts in exchange perhaps for the 
payment of interest. In any case I think 
they will expect the first move to come 
from their creditors. I am, however, 
virtually certain that they will take up his 
offer to use his influence to give what help 
is possible in getting Turkey out of her 
present financial difficulties, and I know 
from what Mr. Butler said to me that he 
thinks that radical measures, perhaps on the 
analogy of the Brazilian experiment, are 
necessary if Turkey is not to find herself in 
a really hopeless position in a comparatively 
short time. I feel, however, that I must say 
that the Turks, as was once said of the 
Dutch, are good at taking but not so good 
at giving. M. Menderes, as he told the 
Chancellor and has repeatedly said on many 
public and private occasions, is determined 
to go through with his economic develop¬ 
ment programme. This is as much a matter 
of a sense of mission as of political calcula¬ 
tion, though there is no doubt that much 
of M. Menderes’ popularity in Turkey, up 
to at any rate a short time ago, was based 
on the improvements which he had brought 
about in the standard of living of the 


peasant population particularly, and the 
large and unrealistic prices which he had 
given them for their grain and other crops. 
I rather fear, therefore, that the Turkish 
Government may try and extract the maxi¬ 
mum benefit from the Chancellor's offer to 
help and do nothing, or very little, to make 
this offer a practical possibility. 

7. Against this it must be said that the 
Turkish Ministers were, I think, deeply 
impressed by Mr. Butler's friendliness. 
They were grateful for the messages of 
goodwill which he brought from you and 
from the Prime Minister, and which were 
warmly reciprocated; and they were grate¬ 
ful for the generous references to Turkey 
which he made in his opening speech at the 
International Bank and Fund Conference. 
There is, moreover, no doubt that M. 
Menderes is seriously worried. The riots, 
the virtual collapse of the Balkan Alliance, 
the economic position of the country and 
the attitude of the Americans, and the 
internal situation have shaken this man, 
whose self-confidence is normally unassail¬ 
able. It was not a happy dinner-party. In 
these circumstances the Chancellor's words 
gave comfort and some hope, and it may 
be that the Turks will heed them. They 
have, so far at least, not published or 
allowed to be published the kind of wholly 
misleading report which appeared after 
Mr. Humphrey’s meeting with the Turkish 
Prime Minister when the newspapers gave 
the impression that the conversations were 
satisfactory and that a substantial loan 
could be expected. This is a small but 
encouraging sign. 

8. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to Her Majesty's Ambassador in Washing¬ 
ton, the Head of the British Middle East 
Office, and enclose additional copies for 
Her Majesty's Treasury and the Board of 
Trade. 

I have, &c. 

MICHAEL STEWART. 
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RG 10344/70 No. 14 

AN ESTIMATE OF THE DAMAGE DONE DURING THE ANTI-GREEK 

RIOTS IN TURKEY 

Mr. Stewart to Mr. Macmillan. (Received October 10) 

(No. 202 E. Confidential) Ankara, 

Sir, October 5, 1955. 

It is now possible to form some opinion of the economic and commercial 
effects of the damage done during the anti-Greek riots of September 6, 1955. 

2. In Ankara there was no damage. 

3. At Izmir, where there are few Greeks permanently resident, the commercial 
damage was insignificant, amounting only to three small shops selling local produce. 
The main energies of the rioters were directed against the Greek Consulate and the 
homes of Greek officers at the NATO Headquarters. 

4. Only in Istanbul was the damage on sufficient scale to have serious economic 
consequences. The Greek population of Istanbul numbers approximately 80,000, 
of whom about 25.000 are Hellenic subjects, and the remainder Turkish citizens. 
The Greek community is essentially a commercial one controlling a large proportion 
of the business of Istanbul. It is particularly strongly entrenched in the import and 
export business and in the retail and catering trades. The riots were a systematic 
attack on the property of the Greek community. Greek institutions such as 
churches and schools and Greek shops were the main targets of the rioters, being 
both the most conspicuous and the easiest to destroy and pillage. Few schools 
and churches and practically no Greek shops escaped damage. Attacks on 
residential property were more sporadic but a great many Greek houses were 
entered and their contents smashed in the predominantly Greek quarter of the 
city. Some damage was also done to industrial establishments, but on a limited 
scale. 

5. Although the riots were essentially directed against the Greek community, 
in many places the rioters’ zeal overflowed and damage was done to the property 
of the other minority communities, i.e., the .lews and Armenians, and also to the 
property of foreign residents, other than Hellenic Greeks. A few Turkish shops 
also suffered, presumably by accident. 

6. No reliable estimate of the amount of damage has yet been forthcoming 
and the correct figure will probably never be known. Various estimates have 
appeared in the Press ranging from two to three hundred million to two thousand 
million Turkish liras. According to the Greek Consulate one thousand shops and 
business premises belonging to Greek citizens and three thousand belonging to 
Greeks of Turkish nationality were destroyed. The Greek Consulate estimates the 
total damage at about 350 million liras. This estimate excludes damage to 
residential property and to schools and churches. Much of the damage to the 
latter cannot be evaluated in commercial terms since it includes the loss of precious 
relics, icons, &c., which can never be replaced. The estimate also, of course, excludes 
damage suffered by other communities. The Secretary-General of the Istanbul 
Chamber of Commerce, on the other hand, told the Commercial Secretary at 
Istanbul, that most of the estimates of damage were inflated and that he personally 
thought that the total commercial damage did not amount to more than 150 million 
Turkish liras. His estimate should be taken with reserve since, as will appear, he 
has a motive for minimising the amount of damage. 

7. The most concentrated damage was inflicted on the Rue de Pera, the main 
shopping centre of Istanbul. In this street 250 shops and restaurants were wrecked 
more or less completely. Shops of other minority communities and foreigners 
suffered with the Greeks. Only 97 shops—all belonging to Moslem Turks—escaped. 
The shops wrecked included most of the better class clothing, jewellery and glass 
and china shops and shops selling household appliances. Elsewhere damage mainly 
fell on small retailers and craftsmen. The dislocation of the retail system might have 
been expected to be very serious. In fact it was not so, thanks chiefly to the energy 
and tenacity of the Greek shopkeepers, who even on the day following the riots, 
were at work repairing their premises and salvaging what stocks they could from 
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the debris. Already most of the small retail shops managed to open again, albeit 
in a dilapidated state, and the same is true of some of the larger establishments. 
The two leading provision merchants of Istanbul, both of whose premises were 
wrecked and pillaged, are both functioning again. One surprising feature of the 
situation is that there proved to be an abundant supply of (imported) plate glass in 
Istanbul. Many of the shattered shop windows have already been restored; but the 
Ministry of Economy and Commerce has made a special allocation of $50,000 for 
the importation of further supplies of plate glass. It is doubtful, however, whether 
the large establishments dealing essentially in imported consumer goods will be able 
to resume activity so easily. Their stocks have been destroyed and 'there is little 
prospect of their being able to replace them in the foreseeable future. Two of the 
largest shops dealing in imported glass, china and silverware (incidentally one is 
French and the other British) have been completely wrecked and their contents 
totally destroyed. The dealers in household appliances such as wireless sets, 
refrigerators and washing machines have also suffered severely. The agents of 
Philco, Norge and Hotpoint, all of whose premises have been wrecked, estimate the 
total damage to stocks at about tw'o million Turkish liras. About a hundred 
employees have been dismissed. The motor vehicle and spare parts dealers have 
been less seriously affected, as this business is mostly in the hands of Turks. Both 
the Rover and Austin agents, although Turks, were attacked, and some of the 
small spare parts dealers also. The Rover representative estimates that the spare 
parts dealers had lost altogether about three million Turkish liras. Spare parts on 
the other hand are more likely to have been stolen than destroyed. To that extent 
they are not a total loss to the Turkish economy. 

8. Damage to industrial installations was sporadic and relatively unimportant. 
Three textile mills w'ere damaged and three hundred and fifty workers are said to 
have been laid off. One of the mills at which all the looms were broken will have 
difficulty in restarting, but the other two are expected to resume activity in the near 
future. In the rubber goods industry, three factories were damaged and about three 
or four hundred men are out of work, but all the factories expect to be in production 
again shortly. One leather factory was also damaged and a hundred workers have 
been temporarily laid off. The chocolate confectionery industry was fairly seriously 
affected. Damage amounting to eight hundred thousand Turkish liras was done to 
three of the eleven factories and five hundred workers have been discharged. The 
factories will restart but their wholesale premises have also been wrecked and many 
of their regular customers have had their shops destroyed so that it may be some 
time before full production is restored. 

9. Apart from these cases practically no damage has been done to major 
industrial establishments. Much of Istanbul's light industry, however, is still carried 
on by the small craftsmen, manv of them Greeks and these trades have suffered 
severely. The private foundry industry consisting of thirty small workshops owned 
by Greeks has been practically destroyed and all the machinery and moulds stolen. 
A hundred and fifty workers are unemployed. There are about two thousand 
Greek shoemakers in Istanbul and most of these have had their premises destroyed. 
Many small printing shops have been broken up and the machines smashed, 
throwing about four hundred workers out of employment. Perhaps most seriously 
affected of all is the furniture industry. The better class furniture trade was almost 
entirely in the hands of Greeks and all the workshops have been wrecked and their 
tools broken or stolen. More than two thousand artisans are said to be out of 
work. At the same time the demand for chairs and tables for catering establishments 
and also for domestic furniture is exceptionally high as thousands of people are 
endeavouring to restore homes wrecked by the rioters. Prices for furniture have 
been raised and the Turkish carpenters who produce the inferior grades of domestic 
furniture are enjoying a period of unprecedented prosperity. 

10. The figures of unemployed can only be approximate as most of them 
relate to small-scale industries and one-man businesses. To those already given 
must be added about two thousand seven hundred waiters and other restaurant 
staff said to have been thrown out of work by the destruction of places of 
entertainment. Much of this unemployment will only be temporary, but many small 
craftsmen whose imported tools and machines have been destroyed will have great 
difficulty in resuming business. 

11. The riots have left the Turkish authorities a considerable social problem 
with many poor people at least temporarily out of work and many of them homeless 
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or with literally no more than a roof over their head. So far it cannot be said that 
they have been very active in discharging that responsibility. Immediately after 
the riots, the Red Crescent Society distributed some two hundred thousand liras 
as temporary relief to the poorer victims. The Municipality has announced that 
it will provide workmen free of charge to repair damaged shops. The Maritime 
Bank has offered to redecorate shop premises on extended credit terms. It does 
not appear, however, that anything very effective has been done to implement these 
promises, and the rapid restoration of so many places of business is mainly due to 
the energy and tenacity of the owners themselves. 

12. On the day after the riots, the President and Prime Minister promised 
that compensation would be paid for the damage inflicted, and this promise was 
repeated in the Prime Minister's speech to the Grand National Assembly on 
September 12. But a communique published on September 10, which repeated that 
the Government would not hesitate to make all the sacrifices necessary to 
compensate those who had suffered losses, went on to say that the victims should 
in consequence make a new effort to get back to work at once. So far the only 
direct action taken by the Government has been to pay one million Turkish liras 
to the Orthodox Patriarch for the repair of the seventy-two Greek churches 
damaged during the riots. According to the Greek Consul-General at Istanbul, 
this sum will not even suffice to restore the large Greek church at Taksim, which 
was gutted by fire on the night of the riots. The Minister of Education has also 
announced that 106,000 Turkish liras are being allocated for the repair of damaged 
schools. As thirty-two Greek and eight Armenian schools were damaged, many of 
them very seriously, this also is far from being an adequate reparation. They are 
more in the nature of token payments: and in the same way a few small sums have 
been paid to individual sufferers. 

13. So far as-commercial and private losses are concerned, it is now clear 
that the Government hopes to meet most if not all of the cost of compensation by 
contributions exacted from banks and private business. Shortly after the riots a 
committee of business men was set up in Istanbul under the auspices of the 
Chambers of Commerce and Industry and charged with the responsibility of 
collecting subscriptions for the relief of persons who had suffered damage or loss of 
property during the riots. The Committee was launched by a gift of 5,000 Turkish 
liras from the Prime Minister and by larger donations from various State banks and 
other Government-controlled enterprises. The largest individual donations, from 
organisations such as the Central Bank, the Agricultural Bank, the Sumer Bank and 
the Istanbul Municipality, have been 500,000 Turkish liras. Since then the 
Committee has been systematically collecting contributions from the business houses 
of Istanbul. Although contributions are nominally voluntary, in fact the firms have 
little option but to comply and the amount of their donations is fixed by the 
Committee. Some contributions are reported from firms in other parts of Turkey 
but the main incidence of the levy, for that in effect is what it is, appears to be falling 
on the merchants and industrialists of Istanbul. The contributors have, however, 
the satisfaction of having read an announcement by the Minister of Finance that 
their assessment for purpose of income tax and companies tax will be reduced by 
the amount of their contributions. The minority communities, who were the 
main sufferers in the riots, are not exempt though no firm which actually suffered 
in the riots is being laid under contribution. Foreign firms have not yet been 
approached though they are expecting this to happen. One at any rate has 
anticipated any such approach by a voluntary donation. 

14. While one committee is collecting contributions, a second committee has 
been set up to receive claims to compensation. Claimants have been instructed 
to file statements of either commercial or private damage on prescribed forms by 
October 15. The Claims Committee, after verifying these claims, will pass them 
in to the Committee of Aid. which will pay them up to the limit of its resources, 
from the funds collected in donations. The committee's collections are unlikely to 
be commensurate with the damage inflicted by the riots. Few sufferers expect to 
receive more than a small percentage of what they have lost. When interviewed 
by the Commercial Secretary at Istanbul, the Secretary-General of the Istanbul 
Chamber of Commerce virtually admitted that the object of the Claims Committee 
was to scale demands for compensation down to as small a figure as possible. He 
admitted that the donations collected by the Aid Committee were unlikelv to be 
sufficient for claims to be paid in full, but said that the Prime Minister had hinted 
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that the Government might be prepared to add something to the total collected. 
Altogether there it little likelihood that the compensation finally paid will account 
for more than a small proportion of the losses suffered. The minority communities 
will clearly have to rely on their own energy and resources to restore their futures. 

15. The general effect of the riots has been to inflict great suffering and 
hardship on a large number of people, but its long-term effects on the economy of 
the country are probably no more than marginal. Little damage has been done to 
industrial production or capital equipment. The dislocation caused to the 
mechanism of the city's retail trade was only temporary, though retail stocks of 
many imported goods have been seriously depleted. The effect on employment is 
not likely to be of long duration. No bankruptcies have so far been recorded. 
Profits have been high during recent years and the large concerns have adequate 
reserves to meet their losses. On the other hand, there must be a number of small 
shopkeepers and craftsmen who will be unable to surmount their losses without 
assistance, particularly craftsmen whose imported machines and tools have been 
destroyed and stolen; among these classes there will inevitably be many cases of 
destitution. 

16. Although no major concerns have been bankrupted, there will, of course, 
be a certain contraction of resources. Heavy losses of stocks have been suffered 
and much money will have to be invested in re-equipment. It is unlikely that foreign 
exchange will be available for the complete re-establishment of stocks of imported 
goods. Many merchants will not be meeting their bills and banks will not be 
protesting them. Money is bound to be tighter for some time to come. The main 
effect on the economy will probably be an intensification of the already prevailing 
scarcity and expensiveness of imported consumer goods of all kinds and of 
household goods in particular. 

17. More serious in the long term perhaps is the shock the riots have given 
to the confidence of the minority and foreign business communities. Many of 
their members are talking of selling out their businesses and leaving the country 
and the visa office at the British Consulate-General has received a rush of enquiries 
about emigration facilities to Commonwealth countries. Already some business 
premises in the main shopping centre of Istanbul have changed hands. The difficulty 
of exporting capital, however, is the great bar to any large scale emigration. The 
minority communities have suffered many trials in the past and have survived them. 
There is every sign that the recent troubles will prove no exception. 

18. I am sending copies of this despatch to Her Majesty's Ambassadors at 
Washington and Athens; to the United Kingdom Delegation to OEEC; and to 
the Treasury, the Board of Trade, the Bank of England and the Export Credits 
Guarantee Department. 

I have, &c. 

MICHAEL STEWART. 
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RG 1081/1321 No. 15 

CONVERSATION IN PARIS BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE 
AND THE TURKISH FOREIGN MINISTER ON OCTOBER 24, 1955 


Mr. Macmillan to Sir James Bowker ( Ankara ) 


(No. 201. Secret) Foreign Office, 

Sir, October 24, 1955. 

When the Turkish Foreign Minister came to see me in Paris to-day, at my 
request, I raised with him the question of Cyprus. I observed that Sir John 
Harding's appointment had led to an improvement in the situation. M. Zorlu 
said that he had been much gratified by this appointment. I went on to say that 
our best hope appeared to lie in the possibilities of a cleavage between the more 
moderate Cypriots led by Archbishop Makarios, and the extremists, typified by 
the Bishop of Kyrenia. 

2. I told M. Zorlu that the position of Her Majesty's Government remained 
as stated at the London Conference in September. In particular, I reminded him 
of the proposals which I put forward on behalf of Her Majesty’s Government on 
September 6, and drew his attention to paragraphs 9 and 10. If, in the interests 
of our general policy, as already explained, we found it necessary to restate our 
position—this had already been done on one occasion in Sir John Harding's 
broadcast—M. Zorlu should not be alarmed, but should recognise that we had 
not changed our ground. 

3. 1 then explained to M. Zorlu that I would be seeing the Greek Foreign 
Minister tomorrow. M. Theotokis had asked to see me. I had not wished to 
avoid such an interview, but I had thought it desirable that I should also see 
M. Zorlu. 

4. M. Zorlu said that the Turkish position was the same as that taken up at 
the London Conference. The Turkish Government could see no circumstances 
in which the Island of Cyprus could ever be allowed self-determination. Their 
view had been reinforced by the change of Government in Greece. M. Zorlu 
thought the new Government was worse than the old. They were doing their best 
to lobby the United States Government and to set them against Her Majesty’s 
Government. M. Zorlu hoped that, in any case, we should refrain from restating 
our position for the time being. He saw dangers in such restatements. He hoped 
that we would do nothing at any rate until the first meeting of the Baghdad Pact 
Council next month had provided an opportunity for me to talk both to him 
and the Turkish Prime Minister, who would be present. 

5. I gave M. Zorlu no reason to think that we would refrain from restating 
our existing policy if we judged that opportune. I found him unreasonably 
virulent against the Greek Government and, I thought, somewhat out of touch 
with the realities of the situation, so far as Cyprus was concerned. 


6. I am sending copies 
and the Colonial Office. 


of this despatch to Athens, Washington, POMEF 

I am, &c. 


HAROLD MACMILLAN. 
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V 1025/1 No. 16 

CONVERSATION IN PARIS BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE 
AND THE TURKISH FOREIGN MINISTER ON OCTOBER 24, 1955 

Mr. Macmillan to Sir James Bowker (Ankara) 

(No. 202. Secret) Foreign Office, 

Sir, October 24, 1955. 

The Turkish Foreign Minister called on me in Paris to-day at my request. 

2. M. Zorlu agreed with me about the seriousness of the nature and extent 
of the incursion which the Soviet Government were now making into the Middle 
East. He had regretted Mr. George Allen’s visit to Egypt. This had had a bad 
effect, especially upon the Syrians and Lebanese, who had expected the Western 
Powers to adopt stronger measures. 

3. At this, I explained the policy which Her Majesty’s Government were 
following towards Egypt at the present time. We had to accept the new situation 
in a dignified way. Meanwhile, we would continue business with Egypt as usual. 
In particular, we hoped that we might be able to help them over the new Aswan 
Dam. 

4. M. Zorlu agreed that this was not unreasonable, but he then launched 
out into a denunciation of the Egyptian Government. They were, he said, 
revolutionaries with no real roots in the country. He thought that, as soon as 
we had completed our evacuation of the Canal, they would denounce the 
Treaty. Their tendency would certainly be anti-Western, anti-European and 
pro-Communist. At the Bandung Conference, the Egyptian Foreign Minister had 
told him that his Government was in touch with the Soviet Government, but not 
for political objects and only to sell Egyptian cotton. M. Zorlu now believed that 
even at that date the Egyptians had been soliciting arms from Russia. Although 
their lack of popular support made the Egyptian Government a weak one, there 
were great dangers in the situation. The Middle Eastern Governments which were 
friendly to the' West were not very firmly based. A few riots could overthrow 
General Nuri and the Shah. And if the situation in Egypt took a further wrong 
turn, that would be sufficient to provoke such a situation in Iraq and Persia. 

5. M. Zorlu said that he and the Turkish Prime Minister were planning to 
go to Libya in December. They hoped to use that occasion to contact Nasser and 
if possible to find out what was in his mind. 

6. I then raised the subject of the Baghdad Pact, saying that 1 looked forward 
to visiting Baghdad next month for the first meeting of the Council. I regarded the 
meeting as an act of policy. The participating Governments should make the most 
of it in their propaganda. 

7. M. Zorlu agreed. As to the meeting place, he had thought that Tehran 
would be preferable as a demonstration of support for the Shah. But he 
appreciated the force of my arguments in favour of Baghdad and he agreed that 
the machinery to be set up under the Pact must be located there. 

8. I told M. Zorlu that I would be seeing Mr. Dulles in Paris. I would talk 
to him about the situation in the Middle East. As to the Baghdad meeting, 
I would urge him to send an observer, if he could do no more than that. 

9. M. Zorlu said that the Turkish Government would do their best to induce 
an attitude favourable to the Pact on the part of the Jordan Government. They 
would try to work on Jordan as they had worked on Persia. He hoped to be able; 
to speak to Mr. Dulles about this. 

10. Finally, we had a brief exchange about Israel. M. Zorlu said that he 
saw no objection to the Western Powers giving Israel a guarantee, perhaps in terms 
more precise than those employed in the tripartite declaration. It was not his 
belief that the reaction of the Arab Governments to such a guarantee would take 
any active form. 

11. I am sending copies of this despatch to Her Majesty’s Representatives 
at Baghdad, Cairo, Tel Aviv, Washington, Tehran, Tripoli and POMEF. 

I am, &c. 

HAROLD MACMILLAN. 
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RK 1155/207 No. 17 

TEXT OF AN AGREED MINUTE COVERING TECHNICAL 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE IMPLEMENTATION OF THE 
ANGLO-TURKISH DEBT AGREEMENT OF JANUARY 17, 1955 

Sir James Bowker to Mr. Macmillan. (Received November 14) 

(No. 223 E. Confidential) Ankara, 

Sir, November 9, 1955. 

I have the honour to transmit to you herewith in original the text of an Agreed 
Minute covering the conversations held in Ankara from the 17th of October to 
the 5th of November, 1955, about the technical arrangements for the application 
of the Anglo-Turkish Agreement of the 17th of January, 1955, concerning Turkish 
Commercial Arrears. 

2. Attached to the minute is the detailed record of the technical arrangements 
to be followed by the Central Bank of the Republic of Turkey and by the 
Commercial Counsellor of this Embassy. 

3. I am sending copies of this despatch and of its enclosures to the Treasury, 
the Board of Trade, the Export Credits Guarantee Department and the Bank of 

England. 

I have, &c. 

JAMES BOWKER. 


Enclosure 1 in No. 17 

Proces-Verbal 

La delegation britannique composee de Mrs. O'Brien representant le Board 
of Trade, Mr. Ewbank de la Banque d'Angleterre et de Mr. Brimelow Conseiller 
Commercial de l'Ambassade de Grande-Bretagne, a examine avec les representants 
de la Banque Centrale de la Republique de Turquie, a Ankara, entre le 17 Octobre 
et le 5 Novembre 1955, les modalites techniques d'application de 1'Accord du 
17 Janvier 1955 signe entre le Gouvernement de la Republique turque et le 
Gouvernement du Royaume-Uni de Grande-Bretagne et de l'lrlande du Nord 
relatif a certains paiements en sterling a effectuer aux exportateurs et commergants 
du Royaume-Uni. 

La procedure a suivre a l'avenir par les autorites interessees britanniques et la 
Banque Centrale de la Republique de Turquie, determinee d’un commun accord, 
par les deux delegations fait l'objet de l’Arrangement Technique signe en date de 
ce jour aux noms de la delegation britannique et de le Banque Centrale de la 
Republique de Turquie, qui est annexe au present Proces-Verbal. 

Fait a Ankara, en double exemplaire, en fran?ais, le 5 Novembre 1955. 


(Thomas BRIMELOW), 
Conseiller Commercial 
Ambassade de Grande-Bretagne. 

(Mary O’Brien), 

Chef de Section 
Board of Trade. 


(Semih GUNVER), 

Directeur General adjoint 
Departcment du Commerce et des 
Accords Commerciaux. 

Ministere des Affaires Etrangeres. 


E 


n 

d. 
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Enclosure 2 in No. 17 


Ankara, 4 Novembre 1955. 


Arrangement Technique 

Au cours des conversations qui ont eu lieu a Ankara du 17 octobre au 
4 novembre 1955 en vue d’assurer la mise en application de l'Accord turco-anglais 
du 17 janvier 1955, les delegues britanniques et les representants de la Banque 
Centrale de la Republique de Turquie sont convenus de ce qui suit: 

1. A titre de mesure purement pratique et sujette a modification ou a revision 

avec le consentement prealable des deux parties, la Banque Centrale 
de la Republique de Turquie alimentera au commencement de chaque 
mois le compte special prevu a Particle 4 de l'Accord du 17 janvier 1955, 
par un versement global de £130.000 quelle affectera au reglement des 
creances arrierees rentrant dans le cadre dudit accord. 

2. La provision constitute dans le compte special tenu au nom de la 

succursale d'Ankara de la Banque Centrale, sera immediatement 
transferee dans la mesure de leurs besoins d’apres les listes etablies par 
la Banque Centrale de la Republique de Turquie des creances arrierees, 
aux comptes ordinaires des diverses succursales de cette banque, 
lesquelles alors procederont- sans retard aux paiements des creances 
revenant aux exportateurs et commer?ants dans le Royaume-Uni. 

3. En vue de considerations d'ordre pratique, les diverses succursales de la 

Banque Centrale auront la latitude d'effectuer ces paiements (selon les 
informations deja fournies par la Banque Centrale a son Correspondant 
de Londres, la Midland Bank Ltd., aupres duquel le compte special est 
pour le moment entretenu) soit directement par le debit de leur compte 
ordinaire soit par les soins des correspondants au Royaume-Uni des 
banques intermediates en Turquie, ceci en conformite des necessites et 
exigences de chaque transfers La succursale d'Ankara pourra aussi, 
si necessaire, faire regler ses propres transferts a titre d’arrierees, 
directement par le debit du compte special. 

4. Afin de donner suite aux demandes de ses correspondants, la Banque 

Centrale aura la faculte de tenir le compte special, pour une periode 
determinee, successivement aupres de chacun de ses correspondants. 

5. La Banque Centrale de la Republique de Turquie remettra au debut de 

chaque mois au Conseiller Commercial a 1'Ambassade de Grande 
Bretagne la liste en double exemplaire des creances arrierees a regler 
dans le courant du mois par utilisation de la provision du compte special. 
Le Conseiller Commercial accusera la reception de ces listes. 

6. La Banque Centrale remettra egalement chaque mois au Conseiller 

Commercial a 1'Ambassade de Grande Bretagne une lettre indiquant 
les paiements effectue en dehors de l'ordre chronologique par suite des 
transactions realisees aux termes de la lettre annexee a l’Accord du 
17 janvier 1955. Le Conseiller Commercial accusera la reception de 
ces lettres. 

7. Ces listes et ces lettres seront transmises par le Conseiller Commercial aux 

autorites Britanniques afin de leur servir, au besoin, de base de 
verification de l'execution des paiements arrieres. 

8. La procedure exposee dans les alineas precedents sera appliquee 

provisoirement jusqu’a la fin de 1'annee 1955. 

Si l’ordre chronologique suivi par la Banque Centrale et etabli 
selon les termes de Particle 5 de l'Accord du 17 janvier 1955, e’est-a-dire 
selon la date des demandes de transfert qui lui sont adressees par les 
debiteurs en Turquie apres accomplissement de toutes les formalites 
requises suscite des reclamations et des plaintes serieuses de la part des 
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creanciers au Royaume-Uni aux autorites Britanniques, les representants 
competents en la matiere des. deux cotes se consulteront sur les 
modifications possibles a apporter a l'ordre des paiements. 

9. II est expressement precise que la methods des versements mensuels de 

£130.000 au compte special prevue dans le present arrangement 
technique est adoptee par la Banque Centrale uniquement dans le but 
de faciliter l’application de l'Accord du 17 janvier et qu'il n’incombera 
de ce fait aucun engagement supplementaire au cote turc a celui defini 
dans ledit Accord, compte tenu egalement des paiements d’arrieres 
effectues en dehors de l'ordre chronologique selon les dispositions de 
la lettre annexee audit Accord. 

10. Le Conseiller Commercial et les representants de la Banque Centrale 

examineront ensemble periodiquement, en tenant compte de tous les 
paiements effectues pour la liquidation des arrierees, le fonctionnement 
du systeme de reglement determine dans le present arrangement 
technique. Cet examen aura d’abord lieu au commencement de 
janvier 1956 et ensuite au mois de mars 1956. 

Fait en double a Ankara, le 4 novembre 1955. 


Banque Centrale de la Republique 
de Turquie Direction Generate. 

(Parafe par:) 

(M. Behzat Bayer). 

(Mme. Ali Feral). 


Delegation Britannique 

(Thomas Brimelow). 
(Mrs. D. M. O’Brien). 
(Richard Ewbank). 
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RK 1822/2 No. 18 

THE GENERAL CENSUS IN TURKEY 

Sir James Bowker to Mr. Macmillan. (Received November 19) 

(No. 229. Restricted) Ankara, 

Sir, November 9, 1955. 

I have the honour to report that a general census, the first since 1950, was held 
throughout Turkey on the 23rd of October. It is not possible, where there are so 
many illiterates to get householders to fill in their own forms as in the United 
Kingdom. Census officials had to go round every house. The method used to 
ensure as full count as possible, was to confine everyone (including foreigners) to 
their homes from 5 o’clock in the morning until the evening when a gun was fired 
to announce that the house to house checking was finished. 

2. The effect was most remarkable. Not only Ankara but all the towns and 
villages and indeed the whole country seemed suddenly emptied like the little town 
in the Ode on a Grecian Urn. The Head of Chancery happened, by special 
dispensation from the local Governor, to be travelling on that day; neither bakers, 
food shops, petrol pumps or cafes were open and the roads and streets were 
deserted. It must have been many people's first real day of rest since the last census 
five years ago. Towards evening a few of them beat the gun, taking the air on the 
pavements, and the cafes began quietly to fill up. Then the gun was heard and the 
whole scene suddenly jumped into life again. 

3. It is reported that the full results will not be published for about two years, 
but the Turkish President announced in his opening speech to the National 
Assembly on November 1, that the population now stood at 24,109,641, an increase 
of 3,162,443 on the 1950 figure, and a rate of increase (claimed by the Press as a 
“ world record ') of 30 for every thousand of population. 

4. The Directorate-General of Statistics has published the following figures 
for major towns in Turkey: — 


Istanbul (city and suburbs) . 

1,240,233 

Ankara 

552,369 

Izmir . 

431,560 

Seyhan . 

242,716 

Suras . 

218,252 

Konya . 

215,742 


5. The Press also published figures for the most populous vilayets (provinces), 
namely: Istanbul—1,542,941; Ankara—1,120,622; and Izmir 898,480. It was also 
reported that 28-5 per cent, of the total population now live in towns and 71-5 per 
cent, in rural areas. The 1950 figures were—25 per cent, in towns and 75 per cent, 
in rural areas. 

I have, &c. 

R. J. BOWKER. 
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RK 1016/36 No. 19 

SWING AWAY FROM THE DEMOCRAT PARTY IN MUNICIPAL 

ELECTIONS IN TURKEY 


Sir James Bowker to Mr. Macmillan. (Received December 2) 

(No. 242. Confidential) Ankara, 

Sir, November 29. 1955. 

I have the honour to inform you that municipal elections took place throughout 
Turkey in all cities and towns with a population of over 3,000 on the 13th of 
November, and the Government failed to register a decisive victory. 

2. These were the first such elections since September 1950, when the 
Democrat Party had only just come to power and the municipal elections served 
then to consolidate their position in the country at the expense of the People's 
Republican Party. 

3. These elections were already overdue. In May there was a dispute within 
the Democrat Party about the delay, and critics of the Government were fobbed off 
by the Prime Minister with the excuse that elections during the harvest time were 
inconvenient and they could very well wait until November. In the event this 
postponement worked against the Party's interest, for they would doubtless have 
won a more convincing victory in the spring or early summer. 

4. As has been reported, the two main Opposition parties, the P.R.P. and the 
R.N.P. had decided not to participate in the municipal as in the Provincial Council 
elections. The insignificant Peasant Party was the only party against the Democrats. 
The main interest in the election was the appearance in large numbers of the 
independent candidates—a new phenomenon in Turkey—who made a start in the 
uneventful Provincial Council elections in September when they won 106 seats 
against 1,380 won by the D.P. in a low poll of 38 • 8 per cent. 

5. The success of these Independents surpassed expectations, and must be 
considered as a definite swing away from the Democrats. The average poll was only 
37 per cent, (representing less than H million votes), and was very low in some 
centres. The Independents did not put forward serious candidates in Ankara or 
Istanbul nor by any means everywhere else. But in many parts of the country there 
were keenly fought elections. In all, and in spite of the difficulties placed in the way 
of Independent candidates by last year's changes in the electoral law (which are even 
more formidable than those facing the Opposition parties), the Independents won 
2,705 seats against 8,784 for the Democrats. They gained a clear majority in 13 fair 
sized provincial capitals spread throughout Turkey, two of which M. Menderes had 
visited personally on the eve of the elections to rally D.P. supporters. The Peasant 
Party also defeated the Democrats in two small provincial capitals. 

6. The so-called Independents consisted of a mixture in unknown 
proportions of former D.P. members dissatisfied with their party, of P.R.P. or 
R.N.P. supporters who did not compete as official party organisations, and genuine 
Independents seeking control over local affairs for personal ambition or for other 
local reasons. The odds were heavily against them all; for the D.P. had the benefit 
of the party organisation throughout the country and also of being permitted to 
circulate printed lists of candidates for voters to tick off—a considerable advantage 
in a country where many are illiterate. The ruling party could, moreover, exert 
pressure by the veiled threat that municipalities, in which D.P. candidates were not 
returned, would suffer through lack of support by the Central Government. This 
is not an empty threat for it is generally believed that those provinces which voted 
P.R.P. in the 1954 elections as well as P.R.P. municipalities have been neglected 
when it comes to the allocation of new factories, barrages, funds for road 
building, &c. 

7. The 19 (though there are now two or three more) former members of the 
Democrat Party who have just announced the formation of the Freedom Party 
naturally claimed the election as a Government defeat, as did spokesmen for the 
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P.R.P. and R.N.P. opposition. Responsible non-party journalists normally 
favourable to the Government have also described the elections as showing public 
dissatisfaction with D.P. rule. 


8. The Democrat Party have naturally belittled the significance of the 
elections. Their papers have pointed out that there is still a large Democrat 
majority over the whole country, and their papers have published the results only 
in places where the Democrats were successful without any reference to those where 
they were defeated. They have also claimed that the election was not significant 
because the rural vote, which is the basis of the Democrat Party’s real strength in 
the country, was not involved. 


9. This last is not entirely correct because many of the smaller towns are little 
more than large villages with a substantial peasant element. The results in rural 
municipalities have been difficult to ascertain, but Her Majesty's Consul in Trabzon 
made a complete tour of that province to find out exactly what had happened. 
Although in Trabzon itself the Democrats gained a bare majority, in seven out of 
the eleven other municipalities—all of them really villages—the Independents were 
successful. The Black Sea area is in many ways different from the rest of Turkey, 
and the Trabzon province in particular, having voted Democrat for the first time in 
1954 could be expected to be one of the first to swing away from them. But these 
results are confirmed by Her Majesty's Consul at Iskenderun, in whose area also 
the Independents were more successful in the small municipalities than in the 
provincial capital; and they are enough to show that it is not only in the towns that 
opinion has swung against the Government. 


10. Too much significance should probably not be read into these elections 
from a national point of view as the Municipal Elections are one of the aspects of 
political life in which local politics can have real importance. The P.R.P. naturally 
interpreted the results as favourable to their (declining) fortunes and the new 
Freedom Party, the proposed formation of which was announced after the 
municipal elections, will be looking for supporters amongst the former D.P. 
members who ran as Independents and may be expected to incline towards, if not 
to join, the new party as it develops. Both could be expected to make as much 
capital from these as possible. 

11. But at all events, it is undeniable that, at a time when the D.P. generally 
and the Prime Minister in particular needed and would doubtless have welcomed a 
demonstration of popular support, a substantial number of votes were cast against 
the Government, and a surprisingly large number of Independents (irrespective of 
the nature of the support they may have had behind them) had the courage and 
thought it worth while to oppose. Moreover, this is the first election since the 
Democrat Party came to power in 1950 which the Government cannot convincingly 
show as a complete success for the Democrats. 


12 . 

Forces. 


I am sending a copy of this despatch to the Political Office, Middle East 

I have, &c. 

R. J. BOWKER. 
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RK 1016/41 No. 20 

THE TURKISH CABINET CRISIS AND THE PROSPECTS OF THE NEW 

GOVERNMENT 

( 1 ) 

Sir James Bowker to Mr. Macmillan. (Received December 10) 

(No. 244. Confidential) Ankara, 

Sir, December 5, 1955. 

I have the honour to refer to my telegrams Nos. 874 and 884 about the Turkish 
Cabinet crisis and to report that at the time of writing this despatch M. Menderes 
has not yet been able to complete the formation of a new Cabinet. It is however 
possible to sketch the steps which led up to the crisis, which was expected at some 
time and in some form, but blew up much more suddenly and violently than 
anyone had foreseen. 

2. Although there have been warning signs of trouble ahead for some months 
now, the immediate starting point was the revolt in the Democrat Party of the 
“ 19” who, though generally dissatisfied with the authoritarian tendencies of the 
regime, actually broke away on what was essentially a subsidiary issue (the right 
of proof in cases of libel), the large volume of support which they attracted in the 
country as a whole gave impetus throughout the party to the growing criticism and 
resentment against M. Menderes's dictatorial methods and economic policy, and 
gave courage to other members to stand up to him. 

3. The Government's economic policy was violently criticised at a meeting 
of the Democrat Party Parliamentary Group on the 22nd of November, when 
the Prime Minister was absent in Bagdad. Their favourable reception encouraged 
the critics to speak even more strongly at another meeting the following week 
(on the 29th of November), which was attended by the Prime Minister. 

4. At this meeting it became clear that the large majority of those present 
were so incensed at the personal sharp practices for which the Government's 
economic policy had given an opening, and at its visible results, namely the high 
prices, the obvious shortages and the general atmosphere of confusion and 
irregularity, that those Ministers who were directly responsible would not be 
able to retain their offices. The three members of the inter-ministerial committee 
for allocation of foreign exchange, M. Fatin Riistii Zorlu (in his capacity as Deputy 
Prime Minister rather than as Minister for Foreign Affairs), M. Hasan Polatkan, 
the Minister of Finance, and M. Sitki Yircali, the Minister of Economy and 
Commerce, were forced to resign (though the new chairman, Fahrettin Ulas?, was 
never mentioned). Even this, however, was not enough, for the “ interpellation ” 
was changed at the beginning of the meeting from one directed against the Minister 
of Economy to one against the Cabinet as a whole. 

5. Exactly what followed is obscure. A Cabinet meeting was held during 
a recess in the Parliamentary Group meeting; but it is not clear whether it was then 
agreed that the whole Cabinet should resign, or whether all should resign except 
M. Menderes. In any case M. Menderes, in announcing the decision of the 
Parliamentary Group, did not offer his own resignation and it was 24 hours before 
he finally offered it to the President. Instead, he apparently asked for a personal 
vote of confidence in his capacity as president of the Democrat Party. He got 
his vote of confidence by acclamation (not by ballot) and the estimates of those 
present are that the majority in his favour was very small. He then arranged with 
the chairman of the meeting that a statement should be issued to the effect that the 
Parliamentary Group had given a vote of confidence in his general policy. It is 
difficult in practice to maintain a clear distinction between "m. Menderes in his 
capacity of leader of a party and his capacity as Prime Minister, or between 
M. Menderes's person and his policies; nevertheless this trick in the wording of 
the statement appears to have greatly annoyed many members of the party. 

6. During the last few weeks M. Menderes has lost much of his prestige 
both as president of the party and as Prime Minister. The process has been 
gradual: it became marked after his handling of the riots of the 6th of September; 
and it was much accelerated by his high-handed action in removing the dissidents 
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from the Democrat Party just before the Party Congress, and his sharp practice in 
getting the Congress to approve a proposal that those who had been expelled 
from the party should lose their seats as Deputies without allowing it to be properly 
debated. The lack of success of the Democrat Party at the Municipal elections was 
an indication of how wide-spread this feeling had become, and it is further illustrated 
by the speed with which criticism of him personally has spread among people 
who were formerly his consistent supporters. 

7. M. Menderes is now finding it difficult to form a Cabinet which would 
be acceptable to President Bayar and the Democrat Party. It appears from 
unofficial sources that a number of people who have been offered Ministerial 
appointments have refused them, and in particular that no one has yet been found 
who is willing to accept what in the circumstances has become the key post of 
Minister of Economy and Commerce. This is partly due to M. Menderes’s own loss 
of prestige, which leads many of the more ambitious Deputies to hesitate about 
serving under him, and partly to the difficulty of finding a Minister of Economy 
and Commerce of such standing as to give sufficient indication of a change of 
economic policy to satisfy the Group. 

8. It is early to see whether it is true that, as the journalist Ahmet Emin 
Yalman has written, the hurricane has produced a new landscape by blowing away 
the last vestiges of the personal government so firmly established by M. Menderes. 
But at least it has created the possibility of introducing a new economic policy and 
breaking the existing deadlock between the Governments of Turkey and the United 
States. The United States Embassy here would like such a change to take place, 
and its staff are eagerly on the look-out for hopeful signs, They believe that 
M. Zorlu's advice on economic matters has hitherto been accepted blindly by the 
President and Prime Minister alike. In other than economic matters, M. Zorlu’s 
foreign policy has not been unsuccessful, and the effects of his resignation from the 
Foreign Ministry will require separate examination, though it should be said here 
that foreign affairs has not at any time been an issue in the present political conflict. 
But M. Zorlu's economic policy seems to have been disastrous, and his resignation 
means that for the first time in recent years there is a possibility that new and more 
prudent advice will be given to the Government on economic matters. It also 
seems that the Democrat Party Group intends in future to keep some control on 
Government policy, which in the past has been entirely in the hands of the Prime 
Minister, and that in particular it is intent on economic reform, and that it will 
not easily be fobbed off with misleading promises. But the Prime Minister is 
heavily committed to his policies of over-expenditure, and he will not find it 
easy to admit that they were mistaken. Nor will he find it easy to accept the 
American advice which he has publicly rejected on many occasions during the 
summer. Yet without the acceptance of the measures which the Americans and 
others have advised, there is little prospect of increased United States aid; and 
without increased aid, the new Government will have great difficulty in solving its 
economic problems. The delay in the formation of a new Government may in 
itself be an indication of the difficulty of the decisions to be taken. 

9. I am sending a copy of this despatch to the Political Officer, Middle East 
Forces, Her Majesty’s Representatives at Washington, Bagdad, Tehran, Athens and 
Belgrade, the United Kingdom High Commissioner, Karachi, and the Head of the 
United Kingdom Delegation in Paris. 

I have, &c. 

R. J. BOWKER. 


RK 1016/45 (2) 

Sir James Honker to Mr. Macmillan. (Received December 29) 

(No. 246. Confidential) Ankara, 

Sir, December 20, 1955. 

The Turks have recently witnessed the astonishing spectacle of their Prime 
Minister, the autocratic and undisputed head of a party with an overwhelming 
majority in Parliament, first obliged by pressure in the party itself to abandon his 
closest associates in his Government—men who were his own creation, who owed 
their political existence entirely to him, and on whom he could count absolutely 
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to carry out his policy—and thereafter faced, apparently, with such difficulties in 
forming a new Government that a fortnight of ceaseless consultations was required 
before the task was finished. This is the measure of the extraordinary change 
which has taken place over the last few weeks in the Turkish internal political 
situation and the Prime Minister’s personal position, the background of which was 
traced in my despatch No. 244. Now M. Menderes has formed his new 
Government and obtained Parliamentary approval for his programme. But the 
political crisis has not thereby been resolved. 

2. The composition of the new Government was shortly analysed in my 
telegram No. 904. Most of the nine new Ministers (biographies of whom were 
enclosed with my despatch No. 245) may be described as technicians with some 
previous experience of the affairs of their Ministries. Of the holders of the two 
key posts, the Ministry of Finance and the Ministry of Economy and Commerce, 
the first is an agreeable nonentity who made no attempt to correct the inflationary 
consequences of agricultural policy when he was Minister of Agriculture and who 
as Minister of Finance is not likely to fight the interdepartmental battles that will 
be neccessary if stability is to be restored to the Turkish economy. The second 
is a bank official of good reputation but little experience of national economy. 
Only, one, the new Minister of Labour, appears to be a person of more than average 
ability. It has been suggested that the appointment of some Ministers from 
provinces which are strongholds of leading members of the new Freedom Party 
may have been mainly intended as a counter-attraction for the electors there. 

3. I enclose a full summary!') of the Prime Minister’s speech introducing the 
new Government’s programme, whose main points were summarised in my telegram 
No. 923. As was to be expected, the larger part of it was devoted to economic 
policy. This section was curiously muddled and imprecise in its presentation. 
It began with an extensive review of the economic policies of the Democrat Party 
since 1950. Although the Prime Minister repeated from time to time that he was 
speaking historically, he mixed his tenses in a way which made it impossible to tell 
whether he was referring exclusively to the past; and in the middle of this part 
of his statement he announced that the policies he was summarising were still 
accepted in all their importance and scope. In this summary, the Prime Minister 
began by reaffirming the primary importance of agriculture in Turkey. He then 
spoke of the need for increasing farm output by the introduction of modern 
methods, the provision of better equipment, the extended use of irrigation and 
fertilisers, better plant protection, the expansion of agricultural credit “ to several 
times its present level ” (it could not be told from the context whether “ present ” 
meant 1950 or 1955); the maintenance of stable and adequate farm prices; the 
preferential allocation of foreign exchange for the imports needed by farmers; 
and the development of facilities such as communications, harbours, silos, &c. 
The Prime Minister then passed from agriculture to the general principles of 
economic development which his party had adopted. In the budget, investment 
had to be expanded as much as possible in relation to other expenditure. Invest¬ 
ment had to be based on a plan which would take the natural conditions of the 
country into account. Greater freedom had to be granted to private enterprise. 
Capital accumulation and productive investment had to be encouraged. The 
State budget had to be commensurate with the economic resources of the country. 
It also had to be balanced. 

4. After restating these basic principles, the Prime Minister enumerated the 
measures needed to deal with the difficulties of the stage into which Turkey was 
entering with the formation of the new Government. He said that such difficulties 
inevitably arose when a country was carrying out a programme of rapid develop¬ 
ment. Existing investment projects would be completed. Prosperity would be 
attained as quickly as possible. Adequate armed forces would be maintained from 
Turkey's own resources. Larger allocations of foreign exchange would be granted 
for consumer goods, industrial raw materials and spare parts. In this way the 
shortages of certain goods would be overcome. This would be achieved side by 
side with the investment programme. The investment programme would certainly 
be adjusted to take into account the provision of the goods needed by the people. 
Public works and the programme of economic development would be treated 
as important and would be pursued at the levels to be determined by the Grand 
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National Assembly. By increasing production, this programme would make 
materials and manufactures abundantly available. The need for consumer goods 
would be met side by side with the Government's long-term measures. Steps 
would be taken against the people responsible for high prices, speculation and black 
markets. If necessary, special tribunals would be set up for this purpose. Because 
of the growing importance of private enterprise, the Ministry of State Exploitations 
would be transformed into a Ministry of Industry and Mines. The formation of 
a Ministry of Energy was contemplated. An effort would be made to develop 
economic collaboration with other countries, and to obtain better results from 
the Law for the Encouragement of Foreign Capital. The Petrol Law would be 
fruitfully applied. 

5. It will be seen that none of these measures is calculated to correct the 
mounting inflation and the deficit on foreign payments which are the basic causes 
of Turkey’s present economic ills. In a word the programme is such a hotchpotch of 
ambiguities, generalities and evasions that in itself it constitutes no assurance that 
Turkey’s serious economic situation is at last to be tackled effectively. Nor is 
this impression lessened by consideration of the personalities whose business it 
will be to carry out the new Government’s programme or by the absence, so far, 
of any declared intention of the new Government to set up a high level committee to 
co-ordinate and direct the work of the Departments dealing with the various 
branches of economic affairs. 

6. The programme, it is true, shows some signs of a desire on the part of 
the Prime Minister to be conciliatory towards his critics, principally in its references 
to the possibility of measures of internal reform, namely amendment of the 
Constitution, the prolongation of the period of service of civil servants from 
twenty-five to thirty years before they qualify for a pension, repeal of the unpopular 
amendments to the Electoral Law which were introduced after the 1954 election, 
and the possible admission of the right of proof in cases of libel, the rejection 
of which was the direct cause of the secession of the “ 19 ” from the Democrat 
Party and the formation of the Freedom Party. Although the exact Constitutional 
amendments are not specified, the Government have acted promptly by tabling 
(on December 19) Bills on the second and third points, and have promised to follow 
the Assembly's wishes after a full debate on the fourth. 

7. Members of the American Embassy and International Co-operation 
Administration (formerly Foreign Operations Administration), in conversation with 
members of my staff, have said that they see some signs of grace in the programme 
which may provide grounds for hope that the new Government may now begin 
to put Turkey's economic house in order. But there have so far been no contacts 
on economic issues between the new Government and the United States Embassy 
or Aid Organisation, and it would seem to be yet much too early to express even 
such guarded optimism. Moreover, both the economic and political sections of 
the programme have been received with a good deal of scepticism in the country. 
Journalists and others have been quick to point out that the new political measures 
reverse the whole trend of policy of M. Menderes's three previous Governments, 
and have refused to believe that he will really change his character in this way 
until it has been proved by events. 

8. The new programme was at first coolly received in the Grand National 
Assembly. Deputies appeared to listen with little interest and only the passage on 
Cyprus was warmly applauded. The applause at the end was perfunctory. The 
debate began with a bitter attack on the Prime Minister by M. Inonii. He held 
M. Menderes personally responsible for the present financial and economic 
difficulties of the country, the September riots, in the context of which he 
claimed that the continuance of martial law in Ankara was designed to prevent 
the proper functioning of the Opposition and the press, and the mishandling of 
Turco-Greek relations over the last three months. The only remedy for these 
mistakes was the withdrawal of M. Menderes from the political scene. 
M.' Inonu also referred to the Bagdad Pact. Though he approved of it in 
principle he thought that without the formal adherence of the United States 
and an effective link with NATO, its first result had only been to increase Turkey’s 
responsibilities. Osman Bolukba^i, chairman of the Republican National Party, 
followed Most of his speech was devoted to internal affairs. He claimed that 
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no one could have any confidence in the promises of the Prime Minister after 
the record of the past few years. The Prime Minister, personally, and the 
Government must also be held responsible for the September riots. These were no 
sudden outburst of the people but the result of careful planning. 

9. M. Bolukba?i was followed by three speakers from the newly-formed 
Freedom Party, of whom the Deputy from Kocaeli, Ekrem Alican, gave the most 
effective performance. He commented particularly on the financial and economic 
policies of the Democrat Party Governments and claimed that the excessively rapid 
attempt at economic development had thrown the life of the country into chaos. 
He said that no one opposed economic development but it was essential that any 
development programme should be within the capacity of the country. He 
attacked the policy whereby the Central Bank provided short-term credits to various 
State bodies such as the Soil Products Office and the Sugar Factories Company 
Limited and gave figures supporting his claim that these bodies now owed 
hundreds of millions of liras to the Central Bank. He concluded by saying that the 
present economic crisis could not be remedied by resort to non-economic measures 
such as the establishment of special courts to deal with profiteers and black market 
activities. His speech was received with attention by the Assembly. 

10. M. Inonii’s performance gave the Prime Minister an opportunity to 
regain, temporarily at least, some lost ground. He made good use of M. Indnii’s 
personal unpopularity in the Assembly and gave the House a performance of 
demagogic oratory which lasted the better part of three hours. His speech was 
warmly applauded and was no doubt largely responsible for the solid vote of 
confidence (398 to 58) which the Government received at the end of the debate. 
Indeed it is clear that all or nearly all of those members of the Democrat Party 
Parliamentary Group who voted against the programme on December 13 rallied 
to the support of the Government three days later. One of the most remarkable 
features of the debate was the freedom allowed by the President of the Assembly 
to the various Opposition speakers to indulge in strongly-worded personal attacks 
on the Prime Minister, particularly in connection with the September riots. 
Certainly this marked a development in the right of free discussion. It is 
remarkable, too, that in reply to M. Inonii’s sharp attack on the subject of the 
maintenance of martial law the Prime Minister promptly declared his readiness 
to consider lifting it in Ankara and Izmir, and this has now been done. 

11. As I said in the first paragraph of this despatch, the Prime Minister’s 
personal position has suffered very considerably in the last few weeks. There 
can be no doubt that the Democrat Party Parliamentary Group will expect to 
continue to exercise some control over the Government’s policy. Furthermore, it 
seems that there is an increasing group of dissidents who are determined to get rid 
of M. Menderes. It remains to be seen whether the latter will now be warned 
by the writing on the wall. His past form gives little grounds for assuming that 
the warning will be heeded. The weakness of the dissidents is the absence among 
their ranks of anyone obviously capable of taking the place of M. Menderes, 
who, in ability, drive and stature, stands head and shoulders above any of his 
associates. If M. Menderes fails to reassert his position, which seemingly must 
entail the adoption of at least some of those firm economic measures which the 
Americans and others have consistently been urging him to take, and which he 
may now find all the more unpalatable in view of his waning popularity, then it 
seems inevitable that there must be before long a further political crisis resulting 
in more drastic changes. How such changes will be brought about it is yet too 
early to foresee. While the President of the Republic has given no indication of his 
own attitude in the recent crisis, it may be supposed that he must be much concerned 
at seeing the whole future of the Democrat Party in jeopardy. There has been talk 
of the possibility of his stepping down from the Presidency in order himself to 
head a new Government. If the situation were to become really critical, it seems 
conceivable that he might consider such action, despite his age and what are 
probably his personal inclinations. Apart from him there is no other obvious 
potential leader in the Democrat Party who could intervene to take control of the 
situation. Already many of the more effective members of the Democrat Party have 
passed to the new Freedom Party, and others are said to have done the same, or 
be contemplating doing so, because of disappointment with the new Government 
and programme. If dissatisfaction with the Government continues it may happen 
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that the Freedom Party will continue to draw away former supporters of the 
Prime Minister until they constitute a group capable of forming an alternative 
Government. 

12. As I indicated in my despatch No. 244, foreign affairs have not been 
an issue in the present crisis. The references in the Government’s programme to 
foreign policy call for little comment. Turkey, it said, would continue to follow 
a policy of mutual defence, to support the United Nations and develop the Bagdad 
Pact and the Balkan Alliance (this last may be a significant reference in view 
of the present state of her relations with both Greece and Yugoslavia). The 
Governments position in Cyprus remained unchanged. Turkey would play a 
full part in the Afro-Asian bloc as a result of the Bandoeng Conference and also 
in the Arab bloc, of which she was an important member. It is significant that 
the references to Cyprus were the only passage in the programme which received 
enthusiastic applause. In the debate, however, as I have already said, M. Inonii 
strongly attacked the Prime Minister on his Cyprus policy and the same attack 
was taken up by a member of the new Freedom Party. The charges brought against 
M. Menderes made little impression on the Democrat Party and, as they were largely 
outside the main political issue, I am reporting on them in more detail in a separate 
despatch. It is enough to say here in this connection that it may be assumed 
that the more M. Menderes"s internal difficulties increase, the more intransigent 
he is likely to be on the Cyprus issue. Dr. Koprulii, back as Foreign Minister, is 
probably taking personal credit for having ousted M. Zorlu, and, assured of the 
support of the President, may feel that his own position is once more on the 
upgrade. It seems unlikely, however, that as long as M. Menderes remains Prime 
Minister he will allow Dr. Koprulii greater authority and initiative in foreign 
affairs than was the case during the last six months or so of his previous tenure of 
the post. 

13. The prospect at the moment is uncertain and cannot be regarded as 
reassuring. The sudden drop in M. Menderes’s personal authority is in itself 
unhealthy in a country which, like Turkey, is accustomed to the guidance of a 
strong hand. A crisis of this kind brings a reminder of the thinness of the crust of 
Turkey's Parliamentary democracy and westernisation. A prolonged period of 
internal political uncertainty would entail the danger of old antagonisms and 
prejudices, not yet extinguished by the thirty odd years of the Kemalist regime, 
coming once more to the surface. This danger would be greater in the presence 
of such issues as the economic situation at home and the Cyprus problem abroad. 

14. I am sending copies of this despatch to Her Majesty's Ambassadors 
at Bagdad, Tehran, Athens, Belgrade and Washington, to the Head of the United 
Kingdom Delegation at Paris, the United Kingdom High Commissioner at Karachi, 
the Political Officer, Middle East Forces, Her Majesty’s Consuls-Genera! at 
Istanbul and Izmir and to Her Majesty’s Consul at Iskenderun. 

I have, &c. 

R. J. BOWKER. 
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RK 1017/16 No. 21 

BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES ON THE MINISTERS IN THE NEW 

TURKISH CABINET 

Sir James Bowker to Mr. Macmillan. (Received December 16) 

(No. 245. Confidential) Ankara, 

Sir, December 13. 1955. 

With reference to paragraph 6 of my telegram No. 904 about the new Turkish 
Cabinet, I have the honour to enclose short biographical notes on the nine new 
Ministers who have not previously held Cabinet rank. 

2. None of these new Ministers are known personally to me or to members 
of the staff, nor are they reputed to be men of high calibre, although I have heard 
that the Minister of Labour (Miimtaz Tarhan) is a man of ability. You will see 
from the biographical notes that, as I mentioned in paragraph 3 of my telegram 
under reference, most of the Ministers are experts in the work of their particular 
departments. 

I have, &c. 

R. J. BOWKER. 


Enclosure 

1. Mehmet Cemil Bengii ( Minister of State) — Ordu. Born Mesudiye 1914. 
Graduated at Erzurum Lycee 1931; Ankara Law Faculty 1934 and Geneva Law 
Faculty 1938. Doctor of Law 1941. Served in Ministry of Justice in various posts, 
as Assistant Director and Director; subsequently Assistant Public Prosecutor, 
Istanbul and Ankara; ultimately Public Prosecutor, Ankara. Elected as Democrat 
Party Deputy for Ordu in May 1954. During last Democrat Party Congress easily 
headed the list in the elections to the Supreme Disciplinary Committee of the Party. 
Speaks French and German. Married with two children. 

2. Semi Ergin (Minister of State) — Manisa. Born Gebze 1913. Graduated 
at Ankara Law Faculty 1936. Appointed to Ministry of Justice, where he occupied 
various posts. Resigned in 1947 to practise as a lawyer. Elected Democrat Party 
Deputy for Manisa, 1950. Elected one of Vice-Chairmen of Grand National 
Assembly May 1955—this was generally regarded as a victory for the Party 
dissidents, as he was not officially sponsored by the General Executive Council. 
Married with five children. 

3. Hiiseyin Avni Goktiirk ( Minister of Justice) — Nigde. Born Nigde 1901. 
After graduating from Konya Teachers' College, graduated in Law and appointed 
to Council of State. Appointed to Ministry of Justice 1929 and subsequently 
studied law at Geneva and Berlin Universities. Lecturer at Law Faculty, Ankara 
University, 1936 and subsequently Professor of Civil Law. Under-Secretary at 
Ministry of Labour. 1946. Speaks French, German and English. Married with 
three children. By reputation he is not a “ Menderes man.” 

4. Ahmet Ozel ( Minister of Education). — Sivas. Born Sivas 1910. After 
graduating at Technical University, went to France and specialised in Electrical 
Engineering. Then became Lecturer and subsequently Professor and eventually 
Rector of Istanbul Technical University. Elected Democrat Party Deputy for 
Sivas, May 1954. Speaks French and English. Married with one child. 

5. Nafiz Korez (Minister of Health) — Manisa. Born Kula 1909. Graduated 
from Medical Faculty and appointed to Ministry of Health. After specialising at 
Izmir Hospital, became in 1947 a specialist in internal diseases. Elected Democrat 
Party Deputy for Manisa 1950. Speaks French. Bachelor. 

6. Hadi Hiisman ( Minister of Customs and Monopolies)—Istanbul. Bom 
Gumiilcine 1904. Graduated at Ankara University Faculty of Political Science. 
After local government service entered the Ministry of Finance 1926 and became 
Inspector of Finance. One year in France 1929. Became in 1936 Assistant 
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Director-General of Budget and Financial Control, Ministry of Finance. Director- 
General 1942. Director-General of Monopolies 1949. Financial Adviser to 
Etibank 1951. Elected Democrat Party Deputy for Istanbul 1951. Speaks French. 
Married with one child. Since his election as a Deputy has been on the Assembly 
Budget Commission and is its usual spokesman during the Budget Debates. 

7. Esat Budakoglu (Minister of Agriculture) — Balikesir. Born Balikesir 1911. 
Graduated Istanbul Law Faculty 1934. Judge at Izmir and subsequently entered 
Ministry of Justice, where he occupied various posts up to 1939. Left Ministry 
of Justice and practised as lawyer in Balikesir. Elected Democrat Party Deputy 
for Balikesir 1950 and has been for some years one of the Assembly Vice-Chairmen. 
Married with one child. 

8. Arif Demirer ( Minister of Communications) — Afyon. Born Afyon 1909. 
Ankara Lycee 1927. Istanbul Law Faculty 1930. Entered local government 
service. Went to Germany 1936 and studied economics at Munich and Berlin 
Universities. Returned to Turkey in 1938 and entered Ministry of Public Works. 
Director-General, State Airways, 1939. Head of Inspectorate at Ministry of 
Communications and Assistant Under-Secretary. Director-General. Posts, 
Telegraph and Telephone Administration. Elected Democrat Party Deputy for 
Afyon 1954. Speaks French and German. Married with two children. 

9. Miimtaz Tarhan (Minister of Labour) — Ankara. Born Istanbul 1907. 
Law Graduate. Entered Ministry of Finance. Finance Legislation Directorate; 
Directorate of Capital Levy Organisation; Financial Secretary Izmir; Director- 
General of Revenue; Director-General of Lands and Services. Chairman of 
Supreme Accounts Committee. Elected Democrat Party Deputy for Ankara 1954. 
Is Chairman of the Turkish Education Association and President of the Board 
of Governors of Ankara College. Speaks French. Married with two children. 
Is reputed to be pro-British and to have been responsible for the policy of recruiting 
British teachers for Ankara College. 
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RG 1081/1736 No. 22 

VIEWS OF THE TURKISH GOVERNMENT ABOUT CYPRUS AND 

GREEK-TURKISH RELATIONS 

Sir James Bowker to Mr. Macmillan. (Received December 28) 

(No. 247. Restricted) Ankara, 

Sir, December 20,1955. 

In my despatch No. 246 I remarked that while foreign affairs had not been 
an issue in the present political crisis the reference jn the new Government's 
programme to Cyprus was the only passage to receive enthusiastic applause in the 
Grand National Assembly and provoked strong criticism from M. lndnii of the 
previous Government’s policy. 

2. The Prime Minister, it will be recalled, said that in reviewing Turkish 
policy he had to stress the Turkish people's keen interest in Cyprus. He went on 
to say that in order to guard against any possibility of error he now solemnly 
declared that the Turkish Government’s views on the Cyprus question were 
unchanged. M. Inonii's reply to this was that Greece had made use of the Cyprus 
question to threaten Turkey. The Turkish people feared for their brethren in 
Cyprus. M. Menderes had made a statement on the eve of the London 
Conference (see Mr. Stewart's telegram No. 597 of the 25th of August) which had 
caused tension between Greece and Turkey and had practically amounted to a 
threat of war. A fortnight later Greece was again Turkey's friend and ally. This 
was not responsible conduct in foreign affairs. M. Inonii then referred to the 
failure of the London Conference and observed that what Greece wanted was the 
sacrifice of Turkey’s vital interests in the Cyprus problem. He went on to say 
that according to the newspaper reports of the debate in the House of Commons 
on the 5th of December, Her Majesty’s Government had recognised the principle 
of self-determination in the island and that only the date of its application was 
undecided. He accused M. Menderes of responsibility for the riots and criticised 
him for having later agreed to what he referred to as the humiliation of the flag- 
raising ceremony at Izmir. He concluded by saying that because of the September 
riots the voice of the Turkish Government on Cyprus had been silenced. Cyprus 
remained however a matter of the utmost importance to Turkey. It had been 
handed over to Great Britain for certain vital reasons. Those reasons were still 
valid and the island must remain in British hands. 

3. Kasim Kufrevi, one of the leaders of the new Freedom Party, and formerly 
a prominent member of the Democrat Party, also referred to the House of 
Commons debate and the apparent progress in the direction of self-determination 
and demanded that the Government should make their position clear. He said 
the reference to Cyprus in the Government programme was vague. 

4. In his reply M. Menderes, after refuting the accusations of his complicity 
in the riots and justifying the Izmir ceremony as a normal way of making amends 
among civilised nations, said that but for M. Inonii's weakness in dealing with the 
disposal of the Dodecanese after the war the question of Cyprus would not have 
assumed its present importance. A somewhat curious comment. 

5. I report these exchanges principally for the record since it is clear that 
whatever misgivings the Democrat Party Parliamentary Group may have on 
M. Menderes’ recent handling of Turco-Greek relations, the riots and other matters 
connected with the question of Cyprus, his attitude on the two points of immediate 
interest in regard to the future of the island, self-determination and self-government, 
have the support of almost the whole Assembly. 

6. At the same time the raising of the ban on publicity on Cyprus following 
the abolition of martial law in Ankara and Izmir has already led to some menacing 
comment on Cypriot affairs (and Greece). The effect of this may well be to give 
M. Menderes less room for manoeuvre, even in the unlikely event that he should 
wish to do so. 

7. I am sending copies of this despatch to Her Majesty’s Ambassadors at 
Athens, Washington and to the Head of the Political Office with the Middle East 
Forces. 

I have, &c. 

R. J. BOWKER. 
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LEADING PERSONALITIES IN TURKEY 

Mr. Stewart to Mr. Macmillan. (Received August 22) 


(No. 163. Confidential) Istanbul, 

Sir, August 15,1955. 

1 have the honour, with reference to Sir 
James Bowker’s despatch No. 157 of the 
28th of July, 1954, to send you herewith my 
report for 1955 on the leading personalities 
in Turkey. 

I have, &c. 

MICHAEL STEWART. 


Enclosure 

Leading Personalities in Turkey 

Index 

(Compiled in July 1955) 

1. Agikalin, Cevat. 

2. Adivar, Madame Halide Edip. 

3. Agaoglu, Samet. 

4. Agaoglu, Madame Siireyya. 

5. Akaygen, Mahmet Enis. 

6. Akdur, Faik Zihni. 

7. Aknoz. Nurettin, Lieutenant-General. 

8. Aksal, Ismail Rii§iii. 

9. Aksalur, Izzet, General. 

10. Alpiskender. Ferit. 

11. Altincan, Sadik, Admiral. 

12. Alyot. Halim, Dr. 

13. Aras, Tevfik Rii$tU, Dr. 

14. Ariburun, Tekin, Major-General. 

15. Arzik. $erif. 

16. Atay, Falih Rifki. 

17. H.A.H. Athenagoras I. 

18. Avgiin, Kemal. 

19. Baban, Cihat. 

20. Baban, §iikrii. 

21. Baransel. Nurettin. General. 

22. Barlas, Cemil Sait. 

23. Barut^u. Faik Ahmet. 

24. Barman, Avni. 

25. Bastimar, Zeki. 

26. Bayar, Celal. 

27. Baykan, Muammer. 

28. Bayur, Yusef Hikmet. 

29. Belc, Refet, General. 

30. Belen, Fahri, General. 

31. Beige, Burhan. 

32. Belger, Nihat Re§ad, Professor Dr. 

33. Benderlioglu, Atif. 

34. Birgi, Muharrem Nuri. 

35. Bbliikba§i, Osman. 

36. Bozkurt, Kemalcttin, Admiral. 

37. Buryak. Rifki Salim. 

38. Qakmak, §efik. General. 


39. Carim. Fuat. 

40. Cavu§oglu. Muammer. 

41. Cebesoy, A!i Fuat, General. 

42. £elikba§, Fethi. 

43. C* 9 e kdag. Osman §efki. 

44. Co§kun, Salih, Lieutenant-General. 

45. Degmer, §etik Hiisnu, Dr. 

46. Dicleli, Vedat. 

47. Diilge, Mithat. 

48. Diilger, Bihadir. 

49. Ebuzziya, Ziyad. 

50. Erne?. Selim Ragpip. 

51. Erdeihiin, Ru§tii, Lieutenant-General. 

52. Erim, Nihat. 

53. Erkin, Feridun Cemal. 

54. Erkmen, Hayrettin. 

55. Esenbel. Melih. 

56. Esin, Seyfullah. 

57. Esmer, Ahmjt Siikrii. 

58. Ete, Muhlis 

59. Fenik, Miimtaz Faik. 

60. Gedik, Namik. 

61. Gidel, Nail. 

62. Gokay, Fahrettin Kerim. 

63. Gdksenin, Muzaffer, General. 

64. Gork. Haydar. 

65. Giilck. Kasim. 

66. Gunaltay, §emsettin. 

67. Giireli, Enver. 

68. Hikmet, Nazim. 

69. Ileri, Tevfik. 

70. llkin, Nedim Veysel. 

71. Inbnii, Ismet. 

72. Kalafat, Emin. 

73. Kapani, Osman. 

74. Karaosnranoglu, Fevzi Liitfi. 

75. Kavalcioglu, Miimtaz. 

76. Kavur, §adi. 

77. Kentli, Mustafa, Dr. 

78. Kesim. Firuz. 

79. Kili^lioglu, Safa. 

80. Koprulti, Mehmet Fuat. 

81. Koral, Ridvan. Admiral. 

82. Koraltan, Refik. 

83. Korur, Ahmet Salih. 

84. Koymen, Hulusi. 

85. Kufrevi. Kasim. 

86. Kural, Adnan. 

87. Kurtbek. Seyli. 

88. Mavroudi, Constantino T. 

89. Menderes, Adnan. 

90. Menderes, Ethem. 

91. Menemencioglu, Numan. 

92. Mcngii?. Fevzi, General. 

93. Miistecabi, Esat Adil. 

94. Nadi, Nadir. 

95. Nasuhioglu, Riikneddin. 

96. Nermi. Mustafa. 

97. Okan, Zekai. General. 

98. Okmen, Miimtaz. 

99. Okmen, Nedim. 
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100. Oral, Cavit. 

101. Orbay, Huseyin Rauf. 

102. Ozansoy, Muniz Faik. 

103. Ozsan, Nuri. 

104. Perin, Mithat. 

105. Polatkan, Hasan. 

106. Rizan, Kadri. 

107. Sarol, Mukerrem. 

108. Sarper. Selim Rauf. 

109. Seven, Abdulkadir, General. 

110. Sunter, Faruk. 

111. Tacan, Necati, Lieutenant-General. 

112. Tanriover, Hamdullah Suphi. 

113. Taray, Cental Husnu. 

114. Tlabar, Madame Nazli. 

115. Torehan, Habib Edip. 

116. Tozan, Satvet Lufti. 

117. Tunaboylu, Ismail Hakki, Lieutenant-General. 

118. Turkmen, Behcet, Lieutenant-General. 

119. leaner, Fevzi, General. 

120. Ulusan, Aziz, Rear-Admiral. 

121. Lresin, Yiimnii, General. 

122. (jrgiiplu, Suat Hayri. 

123. Ustiindag. Ekrem Hayri, Dr. 

124. Uz f Beh 9 et, Dr. 

125. Veiibe§e, Ziihtu. 

126. Yalv'in, Huseyin Cahit. 

127. Yalman. Ahmet Emin. 

128. Yamut, Nuri, General. 

129. Yardimci, Celal. 

130. Y’ircali. Sitki. 

131. Yiice!, Hasan Ali. 

132. Zeytinoglu, KemaJ. 

133. Zorlu. Fatin Rii§tii. 

134. Zorlu, Rifki Rii§tu. 

Omissions 

The following rave been omitted from the 1955 
report because they are not at present prominent. 
Details of their careers can be found in the 1954 
report under the numbers given:— 

10. Alakant, Muammer. 

48. Dogan, Avni. 

70. Iyriboz, Nihat. 

75. Karaosmonoglu, Yakub Kadri. 

78. Kerimzade, §iikru. 

81. Koprulu, Kemal. 

89. Melen, Ferit. 

94. Meto, Raif. 

106, Ozyoriik, Halil. 

107. Pamukoglu. Arif Hikmct. 

119. Tugay, Hulusi Fuat. 

135. Zam&ngil Cahit. 

Obituary 

Adivar, Adnan. 

Biydur, Huseyin Ragip. 

Ince, Refik §evket. 

Karacan, Ali Naci. 


1, Atikalin, Cevat 

Born in 1898, he was educated at Galatasaray and 
studied law in Geneva. After graduating in 1921. 
he joined the Turkish Foreign Service and served 
in Warsaw, Kabul. Prague. Tehran and Moscow; he 
attended the negotiations for the Treaty of Lausanne 
and the Montreux Conference. 

In 1938 he was Turkish High Commissioner in the 
Hatay before it was incorporated in Turkey, and in 
1939 he was appointed deputy Secretary-General of 
the Ministry. In 1939 he accompanied the Foreign 
Minister to Moscow, and later that year and in 1940 


he had contacts with the Allied Commanders-in- 
Chief both in Ankara and at Aleppo and Haifa. 

In July 1942 he was appointed Ambassador in 
Moscow, and in July 1943 Secretary-General of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. He was appointed 
Ambassador in London in October 1945, and in 
January 1952 he became once again Secretary- 
General of the Ministry. After a period of indifferent 
health during which he appeared to leave the bulk 
of the work to his deputy, M. Birgi (g.v.), who 
succeeded him at the Ministry, M. Agikalin moved 
to Rome as Ambassador in October 1954. 

M. A^ikalin, who is deaf, speaks English and 
French well. His wife, a sister of the former wife 
of Atatiirk, does not appear in society. He has 
substantial private means. 

2. Adivar, Madame Halide Edip 

Born in 1886 of Donme parentage, and educated 
at the American Girls’ College in Istanbul. She 
was already well known in Turkish political life 
in the days of the C.U.P., and at the beginning 
of the War of Independence she toured Anatolia 
addressing the troops. After an unsuccessful attempt 
to influence Atatiirk she quarrelled with him and left 
Turkey in 1926. On her return, after several years 
of travel in Europe, she became Professor of English 
at Istanbul University and took no further part in 
political life until in 1950 she was elected Indepen¬ 
dent Deputy for Izmir with Democrat support. She 
has made some vigorous and independent speeches 
in the Assembly. Resigned her deputyship and 
retired from politics in 1954. 

She is well known as a writer of novels, some of 
which have been written in English, and she 
is still a very important figure in the intellectual 
world in Turkey. She has an acute brain but is 
usually swayed by her emotions. She is well dis¬ 
posed to the British but even more so to the 
Americans. She speaks English and French very well. 
Her husband, Adnan, died suddenly in July 1955. 

3. Agaoglu, Samet 

Born in 1909, his family are Azerbaijani Turks. 
He is a brother of Madame Sureyya Agaoglu ( q.v .) 
and a son of the late Ahmet Agaoglu. once an 
influential Deputy who. together with M. Fcthi 
Okyar, started the Free Party in the late ’20s. 
Samet’s career began at the Ministry of Commerce, 
where he held several appointments as head of 
department. He left the Ministry to join the Demo¬ 
crat Party and by 1949 was a member of the Party’s 
Administrative Council. Elected Democrat Deputy 
for Manisa in 1950, he was appointed Deputy Prime 
Minister and Minister of State soon after the 
formation of the first Democrat Government. His 
conduct in office quickly lost him popularity, particu¬ 
larly with the press, and also in the Democrat Party, 
and he resigned these posts to become Minister of 
Labour. His approach to labour and trade union 
problems showed some independence of thought, but 
he fell foul of public opinion in spite of assiduous 
wooing of the workers. Finally, he resigned and left 
the Government altogether. Always a controversial 
figure, he continued to be active in party politics and 
after the 1954 election condemned some of the Gov¬ 
ernment’s new legislation as undemocratic. The 
Prime Minister evidently found it safer to have him in 
the Cabinet rather than out of it, and in December 
1954 he was readmitted as Minister of State 
Industries at the expense of M. £elikba§ 

Erratic and quarrelsome he makes enemies, and 
has his critics in the Democrat Party. He writes for 
the Democrat Party organ Zafer. He is married 
with three children, one of whom is at Oxford. He 
speaks some French and a little English. His wife 
speaks passable English. 


4. Agaoglu, Madame Sureyya 

Born about 1905 in Azerbaijan, she is the sister 
of Samet Agaoglu (</.v.). On arrival in Turkey in 
1920 she studied law, obtaining Turkish nationality 
about 1921. The pioneer practising woman lawyer 
in Turkey, she has built up a lucrative practice 
including commercial interests and she has an office 
in London. She was very pleased with her recep¬ 
tion and the help she received in England in late 
1947. Strongly anti-Russian, she was secretary of 
a Libera! association in Istanbul, but she often 
adopts the attitude of a violent Nationalist. Speaks 
English, French and Russian. 

She is a mischievous tale-bearer and should be 
treated with caution, as she is said to work for the 
Turkish Secret Police. 

In 1952, to the general surprise, she married a 
German lawyer much younger than herself named 
Werner Taschenbrecher, whose political antecedents 
are rather doubtful as he was dismissed from the 
West Berlin Legal Service in June 1951, owing to 
his Communist connexions. 

In July 1954 she presided at a Congress of Women 
Jurists at Helsinki, leading a Turkish delegation of 
five. In June 1955 she attended the International 
Congress of Jurists at Athens, walking out in protest 
at an attempt by Greek lawyers to raise the Cyprus 
question. 

5. Akaygen, Mehmet Enis 

Born in Filibe (Philippopolis) in 1881, he studied 
law and joined the Ministry of the Interior in 1907. 
During the first world war he transferred to the 
Turkish Foreign Service and in 1927 was Under¬ 
secretary for Foreign Affairs. Appointed Minister in 
Athens in 1929, ambassador in Tehran in 1934 and 
ambassador in Athens in 1939, he retired in 1945 
and was elected Democrat deputy for Istanbul in 
1946. He joined the National Party in 1948 and in 
1949 became a member of its Executive Committee. 
He lost his seat in the general elections of 1950. He 
was elected chairman of the National Party for 
1952-53. As one of the leaders of the party he was 
tried for reactionary tendencies on the suspension of 
the party by the Government. When in January 
1954 the party was dissolved he received a nominal 
prison sentence. He then joined with other former 
leaders in founding the Republican National Party 
which has five seats in the Tenth National Assembly. 

Pleasant and capable, M. Akaygen has a reputa¬ 
tion for honesty and straightforwardness. He speaks 
some English, French and Arabic. 

6. Akdur, Faik Zihni 

Bom about 1895. Between 1937 and 1959 he 
served as consul at Aleppo and consul-general at 
Beirut. He returned to the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs in July 1939 and became Director-General 
of the Third (General) Department. Appointed head 
of First Department in 1942. Minister at Sofia in 
January 1945 and ambassador at Moscow in 1946. 
In June 1949 he returned to the Ministry as 
Secretary-General. In August 1951 he was appointed 
ambassador to Madrid, and in September 1952 he 
was transferred to Rome, and to Berne in October 
1954. 

M. Akdur is not very prepossessing in appearance 
and socially he is heavy though affable. Whilst he 
was Secretary-General he was friendly, helpful and 
quite communicative. He speaks good French but 
no English. 

7. Aknoz Nurettin, Lieutenant-General 

General Aknoz is a young army commander who 
has risen rapidly and may go further. He became a 
brigadier-general and divisional commander in 1945, 
was promoted major-general in 1947 and lieutenant- 
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general in 1951. After serving as Head of the Ord¬ 
nance and Supplies Departments in the Ministry of 
Defence, he took command of the Second Corps in 
October 1952 and in August 1954 became 
Commander of the Third Army. 

He is strong and energetic, and understands 
Turkish needs for modern equipment. He is pleasant 
and friendly with both British and American officers. 

He speaks German and understands a little 
English. 

8. Aksal, Ismail Riistii 

Born in 1911 in Pamukova and educated at the 
School of Political Sciences, he was appointed an 
assistant inspector in the Ministry of Finance in 
1934 and in 1938 an inspector. In 1939 he went 
to France to study. In 1942 he was appointed 
Financial and Commercial Secretary at the Turkish 
Embassy in London. In 1945 he returned to Turkey 
and held various high posts in the Ministries of 
Finance and Commerce. In 1946 he was elected 
deputy for Kocaeli and became Minister of Finance 
on the formation of the Giinaltay Cabinet in 
January 1949. He was defeated in the 1950 and 
1954 elections, and after a period of obscurity has 
recently become more prominent in P.R.P. affairs. 

He speaks good English and French, and was 
divorced in 1953 from a charming wife. 

9. Aksalur, Izzet, General 

Born in 1894 at Tosya, he was commissioned in 
1914 and served in the Dardanelles. Palestine and 
on the Russian front. In the War of Independence 
he fought as a Captain: and in 1929, then a 
Lieutenant-Colonel, he went on a military mission to 
Afghanistan. By 1940 he was a Divisional 
Commander, and by 1944 a Corps Commander. In 
1948 he was promoted General, and in 1949 Vice- 
Chief of the General Staff. Closely associated with 
the P.R.P., he was replaced in June 1950, but he 
managed to ingratiate himself with the Democrat 
Minister of Defence and became Secretary-General 
of the Supreme Council for National Defence. In 
September 1952 he was appointed ambassador in 
Tokyo and later in the year he was accredited alsc 
to the Chinese Nationalist Government in Formosa. 
In May 1955 he was appointed Ambassador to 
Tehran. 

General Aksalur was considered to be one of the 
ablest of the Turkish Commanders in his day. He 
was prepared to accept new ideas and was very 
friendly to British officers. He speaks fair French 
and some German. His wife, who is much younger 
than he, speaks French and some English and is 
very friendly. 

10. Alpiskender, Ferit 

Born in Diyarbakir of Kurdish ancestry in 1907, 
he studied law and later practised as a lawyer in 
Diyarbakir. where he was also legal adviser to the 
Treasury'. In 1950 he was elected Democrat Party 
deputy for Diyarbakir. and he continues to practise 
at the Bar. Soon after the last war he went to 
England to study the British judicial system. 

Intelligent and remarkably iiberal in his thinking, 
M. Alpiskender is one of the best speakers in the 
Assembly. He has in the past been a vigorous critic 
of “ totalitarian ” tendencies within the Democrat 
Party, and his outspokenness has earned him some 
respect among the party leaders. He speaks some 
English and seems to be well disposed to us. 
Re-elected a Deputy in May 1954. 

11. Altincan, Sadik, Admiral 

Bom at Izmir in 1896. Graduating in 1918. he 
w*as in command of destroyers from 1934 to 1941 
and of the Submarine Fleet from 1941 to 1944. He 
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was promoted rear-admiral in 1946 and vice-admiral 
in 1947. He was until August 1949 Admiral Com¬ 
manding the Naval Training at Heybeliada, where 
he took active steps to inaugurate the new system of 
training officers and ratings on Royal Navy lines. A 
submarine specialist who received his early training 
in Germany, Altincan is a progressive and efficient 
officer. Speaks little English and good German. 
Appointed Commander-in-chief of the Turkish Navy 
in July 1949. 

After the 1950 general elections he was appointed 
Commandant of the Naval Forces, a post corre¬ 
sponding to that of First Sea Lord, and in December 
1951 he was promoted admiral. 

12. Alyot, Halim, Dr. 

A Turk from Crete, bom about 1900. Educated 
at Galatasaray, he graduated from Istanbul Univer¬ 
sity in law and later read law and literature in 
Paris. Appointed Director-General of Press, 
Broadcasting and Tourism in 1950, responsible to the 
Prime Minister's Department. In 1953 he visited 
the United Kingdom as leader of a Turkish press 
delegation at Her Majesty's Government’s invitation. 
Early in 1954 he went to the United States to arrange 
publicity for the official visit of President Bayar. 
He has represented Turkey abroad at several 
international conferences. He fell from grace with 
the Prime Minister in 1954 and was removed from 
the D.P. list of parliamentary candidates; he stood 
unsuccessfully as an Independent, and lost his job 
at the press bureau. 

Dr. Alyot has written books on press legislation, 
security measures and electoral methods, and he 
took part in the drafting of the new' Turkish electoral 
law of 1950. He is ambitious but afraid of responsi¬ 
bility and reluctant to take any initiative. His 
department was not very efficiently run. He speaks 
French and Greek, and is friendly to us. 

13. Aras, Tevfik Riistii, Dr. 

Born in Izmir about 1885, he was secretary-general 
of the C.U.P. Congress in 1909 and served as a 
doctor during the Balkan wars. In 1923 he was 
elected a deputy, and from 1925 until the death of 
Atatiirk in 1938 he was Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

In 1939 he was appointed ambassador in London, 
but he was not a success and was recalled in 1942. 
He lived in retirement until 1945, when he emerged 
to urge in the press and on the platform closer 
Turco-Russian co-operation. In 1946 he left the 
Republican Party and tried to join the Democrat 
Party but was refused admission on account of his 
support for co-operation with Russia; by the end of 
1946. however, he had changed his mind sufficiently 
to declare his approval for President Truman’s 
declaration on aid to Greece and Turkey. 

w 

In 1947 he became Turkish representative of the 
Ellerman shipping line. After flirting with the 
National Party he made his peace with the 
Democrats after their victory in the 1950 elections, 
and in July 1950 he was appointed Turkish repre¬ 
sentative on the Palestine Conciliation Commission. 

Volatile and over-subtle, he is now a past number. 
He speaks fluent but almost unintelligible French. 


14. Ariburan, Tekin, Major-General 

Born in Istanbul in 1903, he joined the Army in 
1925 and transferred to the Air Force as a pilot in 
1926. After long studies in Britain and Turkey, he 
was Assistant Air Attache in Berlin from 1936 to 
1938, and Air Attache in Washington from 1941 to 
1943 and 1946 to 1948. After appointments including 
Deputy Director of Operations and Training in the 
Turkish General Staff, and Divisional Commander 


at Eski§ehir, he was appointed Chief of Staff. Turkish 
Air Force, in September 1954. 

He is married to an extremely intelligent woman 
who has been a Deputy and is a practising barrister. 
They have two children, a boy and a girl, the boy is 
unfortunately an incurable spastic. 

Both the Ariburuns speak excellent English and 
both are extreme nationalists. At times this high 
sense of nationalism appears to influence the general’s 
judgment. 

15. Arzik, §erif 

Of Georgian descent he was born in Istanbul in 
about 1907 and was educated there at the 
Galatasaray Lycee. He served in Greece for 
several years as a member of the Mixed Committee 
dealing with the exchange of populations and in the 
mid-thirties joined the Anatolian Agency in which 
he rose to be principal editor. During the last war 
he was the agency’s special correspondent in 
Budapest and after the occupation by the Red Army, 
was transferred to Athens in the same capacity. In 
1948 he resigned from the agency and was appointed 
Head of the Foreign News and Monitoring Depart¬ 
ment of the press bureau. At the same time he 
began to make daily broadcasts as the editor of 
Radio Journal, a semi-official review of political 
events. 

In this latter capacity, he established his 
reputation among the Democrat Party leaders as a 
political propagandist and in August 1953 he was 
appointed Head of the Anatolian Agency. He now 
enjoys the favour of the President and the Prime 
Minister, both of whom he has regularly accompanied 
on tours in Turkey and abroad, including the 
President’s visit to the United Kingdom for the 
funeral of King George VI. 

Unreliable and erratic he is intelligent and has a 
keen sense of journalism and is friendly to us. He 
speaks French. Russian and understands English. 
German and Greek. He has an attractive and 
ambitious wife who speaks English, French and 
German. 


16. Atay, Falih Rifki 

Born in Istanbul in 1894, he was educated at 
Galatasaray and became a teacher. At the end of 
the first world war he took up journalism and in 
1920 he joined Mustafa Kemal and wrote for the 
nationalist press. He was deputy for Bolu from 1923 
to 1935 and for Ankara from 1935 to 1950. During 
this time he went on several missions abroad and 
attended a number of international conferences. He 
lost his seat in the Assembly in the general elections 
of 1950. 

For many years he was chief leader-writer of 
Ulus, the official paper of the P.R.P. Government; 
and during the last war his articles showed that his 
sympathies lay with the Allies. As a close adviser 
of Atatiirk and later of M. Inonu he was an 
important figure in Kemalist Turkey, up to the 
fall of the Peker Government in September 1947. 
Early in 1952 he founded the P.R.P. daily Dunya. 
One of Turkey's most talented writers and one of our 
most consistent supporters, he is now a powerful and 
popular opposition writer. Always a member of the 
Conservative wing of the P.R.P. he has attacked the 
Government over a long period, though at one time 
he changed his line to support them against religious 
reaction, apparently responded at the time of the 
1954 elections to the attentions of the Prime Minister, 
and acted with some caution in 1955 while under the 
threat of confiscation of his printing plant bv the 
Treasury on the grounds that it was a P.R.P. property 
illegally acquired. He has little regard for the P.R.P. 
leaders, Nihat Prim and Kasim Giilek (q.v.). Atay 


is conceited and ambitious, a gambler and a 
speculator; he makes enemies, but is fond of social 
life. 

Formerly President of the Commission for the 
Reform of the Turkish Alphabet, he was a notable 
champion of the new script. He speaks French. 

17. H. A. H. Athenagoras I 

Born in 1886, a Turkish citizen of Epirus, he 
completed his studies at the Theological Faculty of 
Halki (Princes Islands) in 1909, and was appointed 
Archdeacon in Monastir, where he distinguished 
himself by his support of the Greek population. He 
left Monastir for Athens in 1916 when the town 
was occupied by German and Bulgarian forces and 
was later elected Metropolitan of Corfu. He took 
part in several Christian congresses, including the 
Lambeth Conference, and in 1930 was appointed 
Archbishop of New York, where he worked for a 
reconciliation between all the Orthodox Churches 
in the United States. 

Whilst he was in America he acquired United 
States citizenship, but later renounced it when in 
November 1948, to the satisfaction of the State 
Department and of the Turkish authorities, he was 
elected (Ecumenical Patriarch. 

Athenagoras is very active, impressive and a man 
of subtlety. He enjoys the full support of the 
Greek Government but has naturally met some local 
opposition in his attempts to reform the Greek 
Orthodox Church. He is popular with the Turks 
and on good terms with the Turkish Government. 
In the spring of 1952 he exchanged visits with the 
Prime Minister. His prestige was further enhanced 
by the courtesies shown to him by the King and 
Queen of the Hellenes during their visit to Turkey 
in June 1952. Strongly anti-Communist and well 
disposed to Britain and America, he has attempted 
to reduce the Muscovite influence in the Orthodox 
Patriarchates of the Middle East. He has so far 
refrained from taking sides in the Anglo-Greek 
dispute over Cyprus. In May 1954 he was involved 
in a disagreement with members of the St. Synod 
over his dismissal of two bishops, and this received 
some publicity in Greek and Turkish papers. He 
knows English. French, Turkish, Russian. Italian 
and German as well as Greek. 

18. Aygiin, Kemal 

Born about 1910, he joined the Police Force and 
held several posts in the Istanbul Directorate of 
Police, including that of Head of the Fourth Section, 
which deals with foreigners. When the Democrats 
came to power in 1950 he was appointed Chief of 
Police in Istanbul, and in 1952 he was appointed 
Vali of Ankara and acting Director-General of 
Security in the Ministry of Interior. After the May 
1954 general elections, he remained as Vali. He is 
also Mayor of Ankara ad interim but no longer 
Director-General of Security. 

M. Aygiin probably owes his advancement to the 
fact that he is a nephew of Refik Koraltan (q.v.). 
He is also close to the Prime Minister and a man of 
some influence. He is a friendly and energetic man 
who is anxious to improve the Turkish police, and 
looks to British police methods for an example. He 
has been invited by the British Council to visit the 
United Kingdom in 1955. Jovial and fond of 
wrestling, he has travelled abroad and speaks some 
French; he and his wife are learning English and he 
understands a little. 

19. Baban, Cihat 

Born in Istanbul in 1911, he studied law and later 
took up journalism and edited Tasvir until the paper 
ceased publication in 1949. 

Elected Independent deputy for Istanbul in 1946, 
he was active in opposition to the P.R.P. Govern¬ 


ment both in the press and in the Assembly; and 
in 1950 he was elected Democrat deputy for Izmir. 
He has been a member of the Foreign Affairs Com¬ 
mittee of the Assembly, and since 1950 a Turkish 
delegate to the Assembly of the Council of Europe. 
He was chairman of the Interparliamentary Union 
Conference in Istanbul in 1951. 

Proud of his Kurdish origin (he springs from the 
Babans of Shahrizor), M. Baban is good-humoured 
and friendly to us, but rather unreliable. Has some 
influence in the Democrat Party. Now owner-editor 
of the pro-Democrat Istanbul daily Son Saat. 
He is now publishing Tercuman, a new Istanbul daily 
which promises to become a large and important 
paper, and is backed by wealthy Democrat Party sup¬ 
porters in Istanbul. Re-elected a Deputy in May 
1954. He speaks French and German. 

20. Baban, §ukrti 

Born in Istanbul of Kurdish origin in 1893, he 
studied law in Istanbul and Paris, and became a 
journalist before the first world war. After the end 
of the first war he is said to have been associated 
with movements for Kurdish independence. Aban¬ 
doning journalism, he became teacher, and later 
professor, of economics at Istanbul University. 

He resumed journalism during the second world 
war in Tasvir , which belonged to his nephew Cihat 
Baban (q.v.). In 1946 he became leader-writer of 
Yeni Sabah. His main lines are economics and anti¬ 
colonialism. 

21. Baransel, Nurittin, General 

Born about 1895. he served in Gallipoli and took 
part in the War of Independence. 

Promoted major-general in 1941, he was appointed 
to the command of the 16th Division in 1943. From 
1944-45, he was Chief of Staff to the First Army. 
In 1946 he was appointed Commander IV Corps 
(since disbanded) and in 1947 promoted lieutenant- 
general. 1950 Commander, III Corps. Appointed 
G.O.C., Third Army (Eastern Turkey), in 1951, and 
soon afterwards promoted general. Appointed 
G.O.C. First Army (Istanbul) in 1952. Appointed 
Commander-in-Chief, Turkish Land Forces, on 
April 12. 1954, and promoted to be Chief of the 
General Staff from May 25. 1954. Accompanied the 
Prime Minister to talks in Washington in May 1955. 

General Baransel is known as a strict disciplin¬ 
arian. He is a man of powerful personality and 
his influence is felt throughout his command. He 
does not hesitate to get rid of inefficient officers, and 
is energetic, but a showman. His tactical knowledge 
is no greater and no less than that of the average 
Turkish officer. He is friendly to British officers, 
and speaks a little French and elementary English. 
His wife speaks only Turkish. General Baransel has 
an attractive young daughter by a former marriage 
who speaks excellent English. 

22. Barlas, Cemil Sait 

Born in Istanbul in 1905, he studied law in 
Istanbul and Heidelberg. After practising law for 
some time he was elected P.R.P. deputy for 
Gaziantep in 1947. 

In June 1948 he was appointed Minister of Com¬ 
merce, and in June 1949 Minister of State in charge 
of foreign aid. He acted as Minister for Foreign 
Affairs in the absences of the Minister. 

He lost his seat in the general elections of 1950, 
and returned to practise as a barrister. Owner- 
editor of the pro-P.R.P. Ankara daily Son Havadis. 
He was an unsuccessful P.R.P. candidate in the 
elections in May 1954. He also visited the United 
Kingdom in 1954 with the party of Turkish journalists. 
He advocates Fabian socialism and would like to 
found a party on those lines. He is on fairly good 
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terms with Democrat Party leaders and at present 
plays little part in P.R.P. affairs. 

M. Barlas is pleasant and helpful but volatile 
and liable to make impetuous statements. He speaks 
French and German and favours German interests. 
He is married and has two children. 

23. Barut^u, Faik Ahmet 

Born in Trabzon in 1894. Graduate of faculty of 
law at Istanbul University. Published a newspaper 
during War of Independence. Chairman of Trabzon 
Electric Light Company and of Trabzon Exchange. 
Married, four children. Speaks French. Elected 
deputy for Trabzon in 1939, he became deputy 
secretary of the People’s Republican Party in 1945. 
1947 (September), Minister of State and Deputy 
Prime Minister in Hasan Saka's Cabinet and 
retained this post on the change of Government 
1948, but lost it on the formation of the Gunaltay 
Cabinet in January 1949. 

Re-elected Deputy for Trabzon in 1950. he 
became chairman of the People’s Republican Party 
parliamentary group, and took a leading part in 
the Assembly debates on behalf of the Opposition. 
He was not re-elected in May 1954 and is taking 
up law again. 

He speaks French. 

24. Basman, Avni 

Born about 1896, he made his career in the 
Ministry of Education, where he held various posts 
as inspector. Elected Democrat Deputy for Izmir 
in 1950, he was appointed Minister of Education in 
the first Democrat Government, but resigned after 
three months, nominally for reasons of health, but 
actually because he was unable to face criticism 
of his Ministry in the Assembly. 

M. Barman speaks fluent but inaudible English 
and is very friendly to us. He was said to be so 
fond of the British that he was nicknamed “ Ingiliz 
Avni.” Not re-elected a Deputy in May 1954. He 
is pleasant and intelligent but colourless. 

25. Bastimar, Zeki 

Born in Surmene in 1905. he became interested 
in communism at an early age and in 1926 he 
studied Marxism in Russia. On his return to Turkey 
he did his military service and was later employed 
for seven or eight years as a clerk in the Prime 
Minister’s library. 

In 1944 he served a year’s imprisonment and. on 
his release, became active in the reorganisation of 
the Turkish Communist Party, which had been 
broken up by the Ankara arrests in 1944. During 
the years from 1946 to 1951 he was the Central 
Organiser of the clandestine party throughout 
Turkey and kept in close touch with the provincial 
committees in Ankara, Istanbul and Izmir. 

On October 28, 1951, he was re-arrested and tried 
with 184 Turkish Communists in 1954, receiving a 
sentence of ten years’ imprisonment on October 7, 
1954. 

26. Bayar, Celal 

Bom at Gemlik in 1884 and educated privately, 
he became cashier in the Bursa branch of the 
Deutsche Orient Bank. After serving in the War 
of Independence as a guerilla, he was elected Deputy 
for Izmir and appointed Minister of National 
Economy in 1923. Appointed Minister of Recon¬ 
struction in 1924. he soon resigned to become 
Director-General of the If Bank, whilst remaining 
a Deputy. 

In 1932 he was again appointed Minister of 
National Economy and during next few years 
visited Athens, London. Paris and Berlin as head 
or member of delegations negotiating various 
economic agreements. 


In 1937 he became acting Prime Minister to allow 
inonu a rest; and when Inonii resigned soon after¬ 
wards he was appointed Prime Minister. He 
remained Prime Minister after the election of Inonii 
as President in 1938, but resigned unexpectedly in 
1939 at a time when several serious financial 
scandals were being investigated. No stigma of 
direct responsibility for these scandals attached itself 
to Bayar personally. 

At the end of 1945, with Adnan Menderes and 
Fuat Kopriilii, he founded the Democrat Party and 
became its leader. He himself was elected Deputy 
for Istanbul in 1946, but his party won only aoout 
50 seats. In the general elections of May 1950 his 
party was returned to power with a large majority 
and he was subsequently elected the third President 
of the Republic, at the same time resigning from the 
official leadership of the Democrat Party. 

M. Bayar’s manners in public are easy and 
informal, and it has been part of his policy to dis¬ 
pense with the formality and ceremony which 
surrounded Inonii, and to mix more freely with the 
people. This, together with his reputation for 
honesty, earnestness and capability, has given him 
a high prestige and popularity in the country. But 
although it seemed at first that he intended to retain 
effective power in his hands, he has in fact left the 
conduct of affairs largely to his Prime Minister, 
M. Menderes. He is well disposed to the British, 
and in February 1952 he headed the delegation which 
attended the funeral of His Majesty King George VI. 
His official visit to the United States with Madame 
Bayar in January 1954 was a conspicuous success 
though this may have been more due to the pre¬ 
vailing pro-Turkish mood of the American public 
than to M. Bayar’s own rather unspectacular 
personality. Nevertheless, he did surprisingly well 
and his tour enhanced his own reputation and the 
prestige of his party and country. He is very 
popular wherever he goes in Turkey. He was 
re-elected President on May 14, 1954. 

He speaks a little French. He is married and has 
three children. 

Recently there have been rumours of differences 
between the President and Prime Minister, but there 
is no outward sign of any rift. M. Bayar. though 
over 70, made a rapid recovery from an internal 
operation in April 1955. which was conducted by 
Mr. Millin, an Irish surgeon. 

27. Baykan. Muammcr. 

A graduate of Istanbul University, where he 
studied in the faculties of Law and Economics, he 
was on the teaching staff there for a time. He 
then specialised in International Law and Foreign 
Affairs at Columbia University. For five years 
he worked for the United Nations, returning to 
Turkey in February 1954. 

In May 1954 he was involved in an Election 
dispute over his candidature at pinakkale. He 
was elected on the list of Democrat Party candidates, 
but was asked by the Prime Minister to stand down; 
he acquiesced. He was appointed Director-General 
of the Turkish Press, Broadcasting and Tourist 
Department in place of Dr. Alyot (r/.v.). In his first 
weeks he clashed with his own staff and with foreign 
correspondents. In 1954 he took a dislike to Reuter’s 
(British) correspondent in Turkey, and while in 
London personally intervened with the agency to 
secure his recall. He has largely purged the Press 
Department and Radio of officials alleeed to be pro- 
p.R.p. 

M. Baykan is ambitious, unpleasant, and a 
xenophobe. But he has so far been helpful to this 
Embassy, although he is only allowed by the Prime 
Minister and Dr. Sarol, the supervising Minister of 
State, to take minor decisions. He speaks eoou 
English. 


28. Bayur, Yusef Hikmet 

Born in Istanbul about 1882 and educated at 
Galatasaray, he entered the Turkish Foreign Service 
and served in Paris, Berlin, London, and in the 
Ministry. Appointed Minister in Belgrade in 1925. 
he became private secretary to the President of the 
Republic in 1927. Ambassador in Kabul from 1928 
to 1932 and Secretary-General of the Presidency of 
the Republic from 1932 to 1933, when he was 
elected Deputy for Manisa. He was soon appointed 
Minister of Education, but resigned in 1934. 
ostensibly to devote himself to historical studies. 

In 1946 he joined the Democrat Party, but left in 
1948 to join the National Parly, of which he was 
chairman in 1950 to 1951. Defeated in the 1950 
general elections, he remained editor of the National 
Party newspaper Kudrct until it ceased publication in 
July 1952. 

A severe critic of the Democrat Government, 
whom he accused of authoritarianism at home and 
rashness abroad, M. Bayur steadily opposed religious 
reactionary tendencies in the National Party. When 
these tendencies showed their strength at the 1953 
Party Congress he tried to commit his colleagues 
publicly to Kemalism, failed, and resigned from the 
party. Elected an Independent Deputy in the 
Democratic Party list in May 1954. M. Bayur still, 
from time to time, speaks in the Assembly against 
religious reaction. 


29. Bele, Refet, General 

Born at Truovo in 1881. he first achieved fame as 
the defender of Gaza in 1916, and was a Corps 
Commander in Palestine in 1918. He became one of 
Mustafa Kemal’s chief commanders in the War of 
Independence. He held office as Minister of the 
Interior. Minister of National Defence and Governor 
of Thrace. 

Elected deputy for Istanbul in 1923 he opposed 
the Republic and supported the Caliph. He later 
became one of the leaders of a new Progressive 
Party. In 1926 he was tried for conspiracy against 
Ataturk's life but was acquitted. 

He was elected Independent deputy for Istanbul 
in 1935 and again in 1947. but he lost his seat in 
1950. However, he remains on good terms with the 
Democrat leaders and is still Turkish representative 
on th* Advisory Commission of the Ignited Nations 
Near East Relief and Works Agency, to which he 
was appointed in 1949. 

General Bele, who was one of the most able of 
the Nationalist leaders, is a vivacious and pleasant 
old gentleman. His prestige is still high, but he 
belongs to the past. He is not often seen in Turkey 
nowadays; he seems to be settling down in Beirut 
and his health is said to be failing. He speaks 
French. 


30, Belen. Fahri, General 

Born at Bolu in 1892. He was educated at the 
Istanbul Military Academy and took part in the 
Balkan War. the First World War and the War of 
Independence. He afterwards held a number of 
staff appointments, taught at the War Academy, 
and wrote a number of books on military history. In 
1950 he retired from the army to stand as Democrat 
Party candidate for Bolu. was elected and became 
Minister of Public Works in the first Democrat 
Government. He resigned in October 1950 for 
Jasons of health, though he had had differences with 
colleagues. He has since opposed the Govem- 
2^nt, and in particular the Prime Minister, in the 
democrat Party Parliamentary Group. Elected a 
I^Puty in May 1954. He speaks only Turkish. 


31. Beige, Burhan. 

Born in 1899 he was educated at the Galatasaray 
Lycee and in Germany at Munich and Kassel. For 
a time he was private secretary to the President and 
in the early thirties acted as Anatolian Agency 
correspondent in the Balkans. From 1933-43 he 
was Director of the Press Bureau under the Ministry 
of the Interior and, after leaving the public service, 
joined the Democrat Party in 1946, working for them 
as a journalist in Izmir as editor of the newspaper. 
Demokrat Izmir. He left the paper in 1948 as the 
result of a difference with the party leaders and in 
1949 became a contributor to the Istanbul daily, 
Yeni Istanbul. 

Just before the General Election of 1950, he left 
the Democrat Party and during the election campaign 
strongly supported the P.R.P. The Party's defeat 
at the polls was a severe blow to his prospects and 
he disappeared from the public view for some time. 
Adnan Menderes. however, still retained a good 
opinion of him and he is now' back in full favour as 
a member of the board of control of the government 
organ, Zafer , recently acting as editor-in-chief, and a 
regular broadcaster. In 1954 he proved an exacting 
and querulous leader of a group of Turkish 
journalists who were guests of Her Majesty’s Gov¬ 
ernment on a visit to the United Kingdom, though 
he has shown evidence of the visit’s educative effect 
upon him. 

An experienced journalist, he is capable and 
intelligent and enjoys the friendship and patronage 
of the Prime Minister. Formerly married to the 
Hungarian film actress, Tza-Tza Gabor; his present 
wife, who is his third, does not appear in public. 
During his varied career, he has—not surprisingly— 
earned a reputation for unreliability and of being a 
turncoat. 

He is pro-British and speaks good English, 
French and German. 

32. Relger, Nihat Resad, Professor Dr. 

Bom in 1882. A heart specialist. He visited 
Lausanne with the Turkish delegation under Ismet 
Inonii, with whom he apparently quarrelled on 
questions of policy. He thereafter spent about 
fifteen years in voluntary exile, mainly in France. 
After his return to Turkey he practised for some 
years at Istanbul and also assisted in the Italian 
hospital there. Elected a Democrat Deputy in 1950, 
he was appointed Minister of Health and Public 
Assistance in the first Democrat Government, but 
resigned four months later after differences with the 
Prime Minister. In December 1950 he was elected 
President of the Red Crescent, and in November 
1952 President of the Foreign Affairs Committee 
of the Assembly. Turkish delegate at the Consul¬ 
tative Assembly of the Council of Europe, in 
September 1953. Not rc-elected a Deputy in Mav 
1954. 

He was ambitious and aspired to be Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. He appreciates entertainment and 
attention. He is married to an Egyptian and speaks 
good English and French. 


33. Bcnderlioglu, Atif 

Born in Ankara about 1905, he studied law *m 
Istanbul and practised as a lawyer until he was 
elected Mayor of Ankara soon after the victory of 
the Democrat Party in the general elections of 1950. 
In 1951 he was also elected to the Executive Com¬ 
mittee of the Democrat Party. 

In 1951 he visited the United Kingdom at the 
invitation of the British Council and came back very 
pleased with his reception there. In 1952 he attended 
an International Conference of Mayors in the United 
States. 
























Energetic, but not very quick-witted. M. Bender- 
lioglu is highly thought of in the Democrat Party. 
Elected a Deputy in May 1954. and consequently 
resigned as Mayor of Ankara. He is friendly and 
helpful to us. He speaks Turkish only. In 
January 1955 he was in the Prime Minister's party 
for his official visit to Bagdad and Beirut. 

34. Birgi, Muharrem Nuri 

Born in Istanbul in 1908, he studied at Galata- 
saray, in Paris and in Geneva. A career diplomat, 
he has served in Washington, Vichy and Madrid. 
Recalled to Ankara, he was appointed successively 
head of the Co-ordination Department, head of the 
Consular Department, head of the Second Depart¬ 
ment, Assistant Secretary-General and, at the begin¬ 
ning of 1953 Under-Secretary of State in the 
Ministry. 

He has attended several international meetings as 
Turkish delegate; and he has accompanied the Prime 
Minister and Minister for Foreign Affairs on official 
visits abroad. 

M. Birgi, who is of more than average intelligence, 
is popular among his colleagues and with the Diplo¬ 
matic Corps. He is inclined to push subtlety to 
the point where action become difficult; but his rise 
in the Ministry was rapid. 

In October 1954 he succeeded M. Agikalin 
as Secretary-General, having for some time carried 
most of the important work of the Ministry on his 
shoulders. As Secretary-General he has worked 
almost single handed, delegating very little authority 
and thereby delaying the execution of routine 
business. He works very closely with the Prime 
Minister and clearly enjoys his confidence. He has 
been very helpful to us. He speaks excellent French 
and good English. He is divorced from his wife. 

35. Boliikba$i, Osman 

Born in Kir$ehir in 1913. he studied law. He 
joined the Democrat Party soon after its foundation 
in 1946, but quarrelled with the party leaders and 
founded the National Party, of whose executive 
committee he is a member. In November 1949 he 
was accused of plotting against the lives of Inonii 
and Bayar. was arrested, but was released after a 
few days owing to insufficient evidence. 

Elected deputy for Kir§ehir in the 1950 general 
elections, he was the only National Party deputy in 
the Assembly. Played a leading part in the 
formation of the Republican National Party early 
in 1954, after the suppression of the National Party. 
He was re-elected a Deputy in May 1954. He is a 
vehement and emotional but effective speaker, and 
he has frequently attacked the policy of the 
Democrat Government in the Assembly. He knows 
no foreign language. 

In 1955 he was still drawing audiences for his 
vigorous speeches and attacking the Government 
freely. In late June he was elected chairman of the 
R.N.P. 

36. Bozkurt, Kemalettin Admiral 

Born about 1900. Awarded War of Independence 
Medal. Promoted Rear-Admiral in 1947. Vice- 
Admiral in 1950 and Admiral in 1953. Formerly a 
gunnery specialist and keen small ship officer. He 
is now Commander-in-Chief of the Turkish Navy. 
Intelligent, energetic and hard-working, and with 
great charm of manner. He seems very well 
diposed towards the British. Speaks fluent German 
and good English. Married, with one daughter. 

37. Buryak, Rifki Salim 

Born in Ankara in 1913. he is a graduate of the 
School of Political Science. He was professor of 
diplomatic history there until his election as Demo¬ 


crat Deputy for Erzerum in 1950. In March 1951 
he was appointed Minister of Customs and Mono¬ 
polies. 

In October 1951 he was elected to the Executive 
Committee of the Democrat Party, and soon after¬ 
wards, following complaints that the Committee was 
packed with Ministers, he resigned from the Govern¬ 
ment and chose to continue to serve on the Com¬ 
mittee. However, in April 1953 he was brought 
back into the Government as Minister of Education. 
He was re-elected a Deputy in May 1954. but was 
replaced at the Ministry of Education by the former 
Minister of State, Celal Yardimci (<p.v.), a change 
which may well be for the better since the Ministry 
under M. Buryak became notably inefficient. He is 
a regular contributor to Zafer , the Government 
mouthpiece, and a member of the board of control. 

He is married and has two children. 

38. £akmak, §efik, General 

Born in 1896 at Van. Served as cavalry officer 
on the eastern front and at Gallipoli towards the 
end of war 1914-18. Commanded the Air Division 
at Izmir and was later appointed Chief of Air Staff. 
Visited the Middle East and spent some time in the 
western desert in 1942. 

He stood as a National Party candidate in the 

1950 general elections, but was not returned. In 

1951 he was elected secretary-general of the party, 
and in 1952 he was re-elected to its Executive 
Committee, and again in 1953. 

General £akmak was prematurely retired at the 
age of 50, probably because of his alleged intro¬ 
duction of politics into service affairs. He is jovial 
and has a pleasant manner. He has a working 
knowledge of French. Married to a daughter of 
the late Field-Marshal Cakmak. by whom he was 
much influenced. 

39. Carim, Fuat 

Born about 1892 of Circassian origin; widower. 

Started his career as a sub-Prefect of Bornova. 
near Smyrna, towards the beginning of the First 
World War. Took part in the War of Independence. 
Deputy to the first Grand National Assembly. 
Joined the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Put en 
disponibilite on account of his marriage to a White 
Russian. Readmitted to the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, thanks, it is believed, to the intervention of 
the then Prime Minister, Ismet Inonii. Was. 
nevertheless, relegated to posts of comparatively 
secondary importance. Recalled to the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs after the death of his wife and 
put in charge of the Fourth Department. Sub¬ 
sequently consul-general in Barcelona. Appointed 
minister to Jedda in 1945. Recalled after four 
months and appointed deputy secretary-general. 
Secretary-general from 1947 to 1949, when he was 
appointed ambassador at Rio de Janeiro. 

M. Carim is an unconventional type of diplomat; 
he is most critical and most candid. He is also quick 
in the uptake and clear-headed. 

Speaks French, Italian and Arabic. 

40. Cavu$oglu, Muammer 

Born in Ku$adasi in Izmir in 1903, he is a 
qualified engineer. He has had a very successful 
career as a civil servant in the Ministry of Public 
Works and was in charge of the departments 
concerned with town planning, building, and 
roads, highways and bridges. For two years 
M. Cavu$oglu was Under-Secretary in the Ministry. 
He was elected D.P. Deputy for Izmir in May 1954 
and appointed Minister of Communications in place 
of General (Jresin Oj.v.). As he received a part of 
his training in Germany, he has a preference for 
German railway and other equipment. He is. 


however, favourably disposed towards United 
Kingdom aircraft. 

Married, with two children, he speaks German, 
French and English. His wife is most intelligent, 
and is an advocate for women’s rights in Turkey. 
Both M. Cavu§og!u and his wife are pleasant and 
friendly towards us. 

41. Cebesoy, Ali Fuat* General 

Born in Istanbul in 1882, he is said to have both 
German and Polish biood. Graduating from the 
Military School in 1905, he was Military Attache in 
Rome from 1908 to 1911. During the first world war 
he fought on the Palestine and Caucasus fronts. He 
was one of the first to join Mustafa Kemal and from 
1920 to 1922 he was the latter's Ambassador in 
Moscow, where he negotiated the Turco-Russian 
Treaty of 1921. Elected deputy for Ankara in 1923, 
he soon became associated with the opposition to 
Kemal and in 1924 he resigned from the People’s 
Party and became Secretary-General of the new 
Progressive Party. In 1926 he was tried for par¬ 
ticipation in the alleged plot against Kemal but was 
acquitted. He lived in retirement until 1933, when 
he was elected Deputy for Konya. 

He was Minister of Public Works from 1939 to 
1943 and Minister of Communications from 1943 
to 1946. In 1948 he was elected President of the 
Assembly, but was replaced later in the year because 
some elements in the People’s Republican Party, who 
had the support of the President of the Republic, 
objected to his liberal disposition and his intimate 
relations with members of the Opposition. Just 
before the general elections of 1950 he resigned from 
the P.R.P. and was elected Independent Deputy for 
Eski§ehir with Democrat Party support. When the 
first Democrat Government was formed he hoped to 
become Minister of Defence or President of the 
Assembly, and was disappointed when no appoint¬ 
ment was offered to him. In 1952 he led the Turkish 
Parliamentary Delegation to the United Kingdom. 
Re-elected as an Independent Deputy on the D.P. 
list in May 1954. 

As a Minister General Cebesoy was above the 
average. Parsimonious but agreeable and urbane, 
his tastes are essentially European. He likes bridge 
and is fond of the ladies. He speaks French. 

42. Celikba?, Fcthi 

Born in Burdurin 1912, he studied law at Istanbul. 
Taking up the academic profession, he eventually 
became Dean of the School of Political Sciences in 
Ankara. In 1950 he was elected Democrat Party 
deputy for Burdur, and in April 1953 he was 
appointed Minister of State, with the responsibility 
for co-ordinating the economic policies of the 
Government. In May 1953 he became Minister of 
Commerce. He suffered a slight demotion in the 
Cabinet changes of May 1954 following the elections, 
when he changed posts with the Minister of State 
Industries. Sitki Yircali (< 7 .v\). 

M. C e likb a § became out of favour with the Prime 
Minister and lost his place in the Cabinet to 
M. Agaoglu (q.v.) at the beginning of December 
1954. Since then he has become prominent as 
leader of a small group of intellectuals in the Demo¬ 
crat Party who are campaigning for a repeal of 
“ undemocratic" laws, and specifically for more 
liberal treatment of the press and more independence 
for the judiciary. Intelligent and critical, he is a 
sociable and cultivated man. He is married and 
speaks French well. 

43. ^'ifekdag, Osman §evki 

Born in Cicekdag in 1899, he studied law in 
Ankara and practised as a lawyer until 1950, when 
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he was elected Democrat Party deputy for Ankara. 
He is a member of the Executive Committee of the 
Democrat Party and chairman of the Society for 
the Projection of Children. In November i 952 he 
was appointed Minister of Justice, and was 
reappointed in May 1954. 

In 1955 M. Ci^ekdag has been criticised in the 
Democrat Party for his conduct as Minister of 
Justice but, so far. the Prime Minister seems to be 
standing by him. He is married, drinks heavily, and 
speaks Turkish only. 

44 . <^o§kun Salih, Lieut.-Gcneral 

Born about 1898, he was commissioned about 
1918 and served as an infantry officer. From 1937 
to 1939 he attended the German Staff College. He 
was colonel in 1946, brigadier in 1947, Director of 
Military Training in 1950 and major-general in 1951. 
In 1952 he commanded the 28th Division and the 
following year served on the General Staff. In 
November 1953 he headed the Turkish group at the 
Balkan Pact military talks at Belgrade. He was 
promoted lieutenant-general in August 1954. In 
April 1955 he visited Pakistan with the Turkish 
military delegation. He is now Chief cf Operations 
and Training. 

General £o§kun sometimes appears rather 
unpleasant and uncouth. His inspections are 
reported to be thorough and efficient! but he is 
probably out of date in his tactical knowledge. He 
does not get on with British and American officers 
and in 1952 was guilty of gross discourtesy to the 
Military Attache, was forced to make apologies and 
was switched to another job. He is married and has 
some knowledge of French. Lately (1955) he has 
seemed more friendly and one may attribute his 
uncouth manner, at any rate to some extent, to his 
language difficulties. 


45. Degmer, §efik Husnu, Dr. 

Born in Salonika in 1887 of Donnie parents, he 
is a fanatical orthodox Marxist who was for many 
years the Secretary-General of the illegal Com¬ 
munist Party of Turkey. He became actively 
interested in communism in France during the first 
World War and, on his return to Turkey in 1919. 
he formed the Turkish Workers’ and Peasants’ 
Party, which acted as a screen for the clandestine 
activities of the Turkish Communist Party. In 1925 
he fled to Russia and was sentenced in his absence 
to fifteen years’ imprisonment. Returning to Turkey 
after the amnesty in 1926. he again became active 
in building up the party. 

In December 1946 he was arrested and sentenced 
to five years’ imprisonment and. although he was 
released during the second amnesty in 1950. he was 
kept under constant police supervision. As a result 
of this he retired from active party work in 1951. 
handing over the direction of the Central Committee 
to Zeki Bastimar and living quietly himself 

in Istanbul, where he practised professionally as a 
specialist in venereal diseases. 

In February 1952 he was arrested during the 
general round-iiD of Communists. He was tried 
with 184 accused and on October 7. 1954, sentenced 
to five years and ten months' imprisonment. 


46. Dicleli, Vedat 

Bom at Divarbekir in 1912. Educated at 
Galatasaray and the Paris Law Faculty. Elected 
a P.R.P. deputy for Diyarbekir in 1946. In June 
1949 he was apoointed Minister of Economy and 
Commerce. In 1950 he lost his seat but is still an 
important member of the P.R.P. 
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As a Minister he was very affable and friendly 
and did not seem to be as careful or suspicious as 
most Turks on first meeting. He is a doctor of law, 
married, with one child. He speaks good French. 


47. Dulge, Miihat 

Born in 1899 in Salihli (/Egean), he is a graduate 
of the School of Political Sciences. Governor 
of a sub-district (1923-24); Inspector at the 
Ministry of Financ: (until 1931). Chairman 
of the Inspectors’ Committee at the Turkish Agri¬ 
cultural Bank (1932-38), assistant director-general of 
the bank (1938-46), member ’of the board of 
directors. Central Bank (1946), assistant director- 
general, Central Bank (1946-49). He was appointed 
director-general of the Agricultural Bank on 1st July, 
1950, after the D.P. accession to power. 

An efficient administrator, Dulge has played 
a prominent role in the D.P. Government’s 
policy for agricultural development throughout the 
country, especially by increasing the volume of 
agricultural credits to peasants and farmers. Dulge. 
who is on very good terms with the President and 
the Prime Minister, is married and speaks French. 

48. Dtilger, Bahadir 

Born in Istanbul in 1911, he was educated at 
Galatasaray and the Istanbul Faculty of Law. A 
journalist by profession, he wrote for several news¬ 
papers in Istanbul until he was elected Democrat 
deputy for Erzurum in 1950. Since then he has 
been a daily contributor to the official Democrat 
party newspaper Zafer. 

In 1952 he became temporary head of the 
Anatolian Agency, but was not a success and was 
replaced by §erif Arzik (<y.v\) in August the following 
year. He retained his seat in the Assembly in May 
1954. He is married and speaks French. 

49. Ebuz/iya, Ziyad 

Born in Istanbul in 1911, he was educated at 
Galatasaray and the Istanbul Law Faculty. Was 
proprietor of newspaper Tasvir , which was strongly 
pro-German in sympathy during the greater part of 
the war. Was unsuccessful as independent Opposi¬ 
tion candidate for Konya in 1946. but was returned 
as Democrat deputy for Konya in 1950. Went to 
Strasburg in in 1950, 1951 and 1952 as a member 
of the Turkish delegation to the Council of Europe. 
In November 1952 he was elected a member of 
the Foreign Affairs Commission of the Assembly. 
In May 1954 he was re-elected a Deputy. 

A tubercular subject. M. Ebuzziya spent much 
time in Switzerland during 1947-48. He is a 
spendthrift and was an alcoholic, and effective 
control of his newspaper Tasvir had already passed 
to his colleague, Cihat Baban, before it ceased 
publication in October 1949. 

In 1955 M. Ebuzziya was again a member of the 
Turkish Delegation to the Council of Europe, and 
still Deputy for Konya. He was also a member of 
the Executive Committee of the (inactive) Turco- 
British Parliamentary Group. 

M. Ebuzziya is fairly intelligent but unstable. 
He speaks French and German well. 

50. Emct, Selim Ragip 

Born in 1899 in Istanbul, he is the owner and 
editor of Son Posta. an Istanbul evening paper, and 
a D.P. Deputy for Bursa. He studied at the 
Galatasaray Lycee and graduated from Istanbul 
University Faculty of Law. During World War I 
he served as a reserve officer in Syria and Palestine 
and. after the cessation of hostilities, resumed his 
studies at the university, at the same time contri¬ 
buting articles to various papers. He founded 


Son Posta twenty-four years ago in partnership with 
three other journalists, including the late Ekrem 
Usakligil. He is favourably disposed to Her 
Majesty's Government but is occasionally critical 
of Britain’s trade policy towards Turkey. He speaks 
fluent French. 

51. Erdelhiin, Rii§tti, Lieut.-General 

Born in 1895 at Edirne of a military family, he was 
commissioned about 1914 and was wounded on the 
Caucasus front in 1917. Between the wars he 
passed through the Staff College. As lieutenant- 
colonel he served as Military attache in Tokyo in 
1933, and as Military Attache in London from 
November 1939 to August 1943. By 1945 he was a 
brigadier-general commanding the 15th Division. 
After promotion and two other divisional commands, 
he was appointed Head of the Turkish Liaison 
Mission in Tokyo in November 1951. He reached 
the rank of lieutenant-general in August 1952. He 
accompanied President Bayar on his visit to the 
United States in February 1954, and in May was 
Turkish Military Representative at the Geneva 
Conference. In August 1954 he was appointed 
Deputy Chief of Staff. 

General Erdelhiin is a smart soldier and a con¬ 
siderate commander. He has charm and tact. He 
has been a successful military attache, and is a 
conscientious and capable officer, ambitious and with 
a knowledge of modern ideas acquired outside his 
country'. He has a great admiration for the British 
and has been helpful to the British Training Staffs 
in Turkey and to successive military attaches. 

General Erdelhiin speaks French, fairly good 
English, and German. His pleasant wife speaks 
English. 

52. Erim, Nihat 

Born at Kandira in 1912 and educated at the 
Galatasaray Lycee, studied law locally and 
at the Sorbonne. Lectured on International Law 
at the School of Political Sciences, was for some 
time legal adviser to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
and accompanied Turkish delegation to the San 
Francisco Conference in that capacity. 

Deputy for Kocaeli until 1950, he was a member 
of the Turkish parliamentary delegation to England 
in 1947 and on his return he organised with Kasim 
Giilek the revolt of the thirty-five younger men. 
rebels of the Republican Party. 

Minister of Public Works 1948-49 and Deputy 
Prime Minister and Minister of State 1949-50. Lost 
his seat in the 1950 general elections and failed 
again in May 1954. 

M. Erim, originally a protege of Ismet Inonii, is 
an active, vocal and controversial member of the 
P.R.P. When the official party organ Ulus was 
confiscated he made his own paper Yeni Ulus its 
substitute (until the reappearance of Ulus in June 
1955). In 1954 he carried on a violent electioneering 
campaign which embarrassed some sections of his 
own party. He was fined for the misdeeds of his 
paper but escaped imprisonment. 

At the beginning of 1955 he changed his tactics 
abruptly (partly no doubt to save his skin), hob¬ 
nobbed with the Prime Minister whom he had 
previously vilified as a Peron-like dictator, and posed 
as a mediator between the leader of the P.R.P. and 
the Government. This caused controversy in his 
party, which at first rejected the policy he advocated, 
accusing him of insincerity and self-interest; there 
have been repeated threats of expulsion. In fact a 
phase of better inter-party relations followed, but 
lasted only a few months; by June 1955 the leaders 
of the two principal parties were again at logger- 
heads and M. Erim’s policy was discredited. He 
continues personally to be on good terms with the 
Prime Minister and with the Minister of State. 
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M. Sarol, and his relationship with M. Inonii has 
suffered correspondingly. 

Intelligent and ambitious, but a student rather 
than a man of action, he speaks French and some 
English and is married to a pleasant lady. He is 
friendly to us. 

53. Erkin, Feridun Cemal 

Born in 1898 and educated at Istanbul, he was 
at first destined for a business career. In 1924, 
however, through the influence of M. Saracoglu (to 
whom he owed his later advancement) he entered the 
Turkish diplomatic service and from then until 1942 
he served in London, Berlin and Beirut, and 
accompanied M. Saracoglu on various missions. 

In 1942 he was appointed Secretary-General in the 
Ministry, and in 1945 he was Chbf Adviser to the 
Turkish delegation to San Francisco. In 1947 he 
was appointed Ambassador in Rome, and in 1948 
Ambassador in Washington. In June 1955 he was 
transferred to Madrid and replaced by a colleague 
with economic experience, Haydar Gork (q.v.). 

M. Erkin, who enjoyed the confidence of President 
Inonii, was expected to lose his post when the 
Democrats came to power in 1950, but he soon found 
favour with the Democrats also. One of Turkey’s 
most intelligent diplomats, he is vain and sensitive. 
He is also apt to be a pessimist and an alarmist. He 
is married to a Bagdad lady with expensive tastes 
and a good mezzo-soprano voice. 

54. Erkmen, Hayrettin 

Born in Tirebolu in 1915. he was educated at the 
Istanbul School of Political Sciences and studied 
economics in Geneva and law in Lausanne. Until 
his election to the Assembly as Democrat deputy 
for Giresun in 1950, he was an Assistant Professor 
of Economics at the University of Istanbul. In 
April 1953 he was appointed Minister of Labour. 
Reappointed May 1954. He is merely a safe 
nominee of the Prime Minister, occupying a delicate 
position where he is without any real power or 
significance. Unmarried, he speaks French and some 
English. 

55. Esenbel, Melih 

M. Esenbel is about 50. He was educated at the 
the Galatasaray Lycee and at the Law Faculty of 
Istanbul University. He joined the Turkish Foreign 
Service in 1936 as a junior secretary and served at 
the Consulate-General in Paris in 1939, returning to 
work in the Protocol Department in 1943. In 1945 
he was First Secretary in Washington and became 
Counsellor in 1950. In 1952 he returned to the 
International Economic Affairs Department of the 
Ministry of which he later became Director-General. 

In June 1954 he was promoted Minister and 
became Assistant Secretary-General for Economic 
Affairs. In this capacity he has worked in close 
touch with Fatin Ru§tii Zorlu (q.v.). and has spent 
a lot of time during the past year in the United 
States negotiating the supply of grain and wool. His 
methods of negotiation have not endeared him to the 
Americans. His subordinates find him hard to 
please, but they respect him as a shrewd, competent 
and tenacious bargainer. It is hard to pin him down 
to a firm statement and hold him to it. 


56. Esin, Seyfullah 

A senior member of the Turkish Foreign Service. 
M. Esin was born about 1900 and educated at the 
Galatasaray Lycee and in Germany. After being a 
junior secretary in Washington in 1936 he served in 
the Cabinet du Ministre in 1937 at the Ministry, and 
in 1938 proved particularly helpful and agreeable to 
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Field-Marshal Lord Birdwood, representing the 
Sovereign at the funeral of Ataturk. In 1939 he 
served in Buenos Aires and later in Tokyo, where he 
married. He was transferred to Stockholm in 1942 
and back to Ankara in 1944. In 1946 he was a 
Turkish delegate to the United Nations and head 
of the First Department in the Ministry. In 1949 
he became the first Turkish representative in Tel 
Aviv, as Charge d’Affaires with the rank of Minister. 
In 1952 he became Minister in Vienna and in 
September 1954 was appointed Ambassador in 
Moscow. In 1955 he was one of several candidates 
considered for the vacant post in London. 

Both M. Esin and his wife are pleasant and 
friendly, and western in their outlook. Both have 
cultivated tastes and speak English, French and 
German well. M. Esin was helpful to the Embassy 
while at the Ministry. 

57. Esmer, Ahmet $iikrii 

Bom in 1890 of Turkish Cypriot origin and 
educated at Columbia University, he is a journalist 
by profession. A contributor to Vakit after the first 
world war, and chief editor of Son Saat in 1926, he 
was editor of Milliyet in the thirties, and a person 
of considerable importance in the journalistic 
world. 

Elected Deputy for Istanbul in 1939, he has since 
visited the United Kingdom and the United States 
several times. After the war he became foreign 
editor of Ulus: and in 1947 he was appointed head of 
the Turkish Information Office in New York. In 
1949 he became director-genera! of the Press Bureau. 
Having unsuccessfully contested Ankara as P.R.P. 
candidate in the 1950 elections he had to resign 
from the Press Bureau and became Professor of 
Diplomatic History at the School of Political 
Science. He is also diplomatic correspondent of 
Yeni Ulus. A member of the Turkish press delega¬ 
tion to the United Kingdom in September 1953. 
An unsuccessful candidate in the general elections 
in May 1954. 

Western in outlook, and particularly pro- 
American, M. Esmer looks considerably less than 
his age. A keen student of foreign affairs, in which 
he is widely read. He has a tendency to detect the 
remnants of “ imperialism ” in British foreign policy. 
He has, however, been sound in his commentaries on 
the Enosis question, following an educative visit to 
Cyprus, and in recent months has shown a generally 
more friendly and sympathetic attitude to Britain. 

He speaks excellent English and French and 
knows some German. His Finnish wife speaks good 
English. 

58. Etc, Muhtis 

Born in 1934, he studied economics and holds 
a German university degree. From 1930 to 1939 
he held various academic posts in Istanbul teaching 
political economy and financial legislation, money 
and statistics on which subjects he has published a 
number of treatises. Formerly a member of the Super¬ 
vising Council of the Prime Minister's Department, he 
was elected Democrat deputy in 1950 and became 
Minister of State Industries in the first Democrat 
Government. In the Cabinet reshuffle of March 
1951 he became Minister of Commerce and 
Economy. In June 1952 the Prime Minister, wishing 
to reshuffle his Cabinet, invited him to return to the 
Ministry of Slate Industries. M. Ete took this as a 
slight and resigned. Re-elected a Deputy, May 
1954. Also elected a Vice-President of the Con¬ 
sultative Assembly of the Council of Europe, 
May 1954. 

A knowledgeable and capable Minister, but rather 
vain and pedantic. He often criticised State 
monopoly during the P.R.P. administration and was 
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largely responsible for formulating the Democrat 
Party policy of transferring State industries to private 
enterprise. He speaks French and German and a 
very little English, and his wife speaks English. 

59. Fenik, Miimiaz Faik 

Born in Istanbul in 1904. A graduate of the 
Istanbul faculty of law, he took up journalism 
early and worked on the staff of several Istanbul 
newspapers. In 1937 he moved to Ankara to become 
the principal sub-editor of Ulus. After the signing 
of the Anglo-French-Turkish Treaty of 1939, he 
received a special assignment from the People’s 
Republican Party to write a history of the British 
Empire, which was widely distributed in the Party. 

In 1946 M. Fenik, who was no longer a supporter 
of the People’s Republican Party, was dismissed from 
Ulus and returned to Istanbul to work with Yalman 
(q.v.). Returning to Ankara in 1949. he became a 
Democrat Party press officer and started Zafer , 
which has developed into the official organ of the 
Demociat Party. Imprisoned for a press offence 
early in 1950, he was released after his election as a 
Democrat Deputy for Ankara in May 1950. 

In 1951 M. Fenik led the Turkish press delegation 
to the United Kingdom. In November 1952 he was 
elected member of the Foreign Affairs Committee of 
the Assembly. Emotional and very touchy, he needs 
careful handling: some of his unbalanced leading 
articles have goF him into trouble with his own party, 
many of whom can now see that he is a liability. 
In 1952 he lost his exclusive control of Zafer , 
for which the Democrat Party appointed a committee 
of management. He was re-elected a Deputy in 
1954. He was ousted from Zafer in 1955. His 
influence has diminished as his favour with the 
Prime Minister declined. 

An average writer and an undistinguished editor, 
M. Fenik is a close friend of President Celal Bayar. 
He has indulged in vicious attacks against us, notably 
in connexion with our commercial differences with 
Turkey. He finds writing difficult and is said to seek 
inspiration from the bottle. He speaks French. His 
wife, also a journalist, was elected to the Ankara 
Municipality in September 1950. 

60. Gedik, Namik 

Born in Istanbul in 1911, he studied at the 
Medical Faculty of Istanbul University and as a 
doctor specialised in internal diseases. Has for 
some years been a specialist in the T.B. section 
of the Haydarpa$a Hospital in Istanbul. Married 
with two children. M. Gedik speaks French. He 
was elected D.P. Deputy for Aydin in 1950 and was 
re-elected there in 1954. Appointed Minister of 
the Interior in May 1954 in succession to Ethcm 
Menderes (g.v.). 

61. Gidcl, Nail 

Born in Vodena in 1907, and educated at the 
School of Political Sciences and in Paris, he joined 
the Ministry of Interior and served in the provinces 
as well as in Ankara. In 1936 he joined the Ministry 
of Finance as assistant accountant, and by 1950 had 
risen to be Director-General of the Treasury. In 
1953 he was appointed Assistant Under-Secretary in 
the Ministry of Finance and acting as Under¬ 
secretary until July, when he was appointed 
Director-General of the Central Bank. 

Personally charming and friendly, he was 
notoriously 44 difficult ” as Director-General of the 
Treasury. He is rarely, and his wife never, seen in 
society. He speaks good French. 

62. Gokay, Fsthrettin Kerim 

Born about 1892 at Eski$ehir, the son of a local 
merchant. Graduated from the Istanbul medical 


faculty in 1922 and later studied mental diseases in 
Munich. In 1926 he was appointed lecturer, and in 
1953 prol'essor of mental diseases at the Istanbul 
medical faculty. A long-standing member of the 
People’s Republican Party, he was suddenly 
appointed Governor and Mayor of Istanbul in 1949. 
He had the wisdom to resign from the party on 
this appointment and has managed to retain his post 
in spite of the Democrat Parly's victory in the 1950 
general elections. In the spring of 1953 he made an 
extensive tour of the United States at the invitation 
of the State Department. Remained as Vali after 
general elections in May 1954. 

Formerly president of the Green Crescent (the 
Turkish anti-alcoholic league) he is still noted for his 
severity to drunks. He is a diminutive but energetic 
and businesslike man, and he has shown himself to 
be an able if officious administrator. He has, 
however, been criticised for showing more interest 
in trips abroad than in the problems of Istanbul. 
He is pompous but friendly. He speaks French and 
German and his wife speaks English. 

63. Goksenin, Muzaffer, General 

General Goksenin was bom at Monastir in 1889. 
He joined the Army in 1915 and served as a 
cavalry officer in Palestine, where he was taken 
prisoner by the British forces. He returned to 
Turkey in 1920 and took part in the War of 
Independence. After taking flying courses at Izmir 
and in France, he was made Director of Flying at 
the Aircraft School at Eski§ehir, where he stayed 
from 1927 until 1947. From 1947 to 1949 he was 
Under-Secretary for Air in the Ministry of National 
Defence and in 1950 he became Commander-in- 
Chief of the Turkish Air Force. In that position 
he co-operated well with the United States Mission. 
He resigned from the Air Force owing to a dispute 
over the Turkish Air Force Budget for 1953-54. 

In 1953 he was appointed Governor of Izmir. 
Although bitterly disappointed at having to leave 
the Air Force, he was popular in his new position 
and active in promoting the welfare of the Vilayet. 

In November 1954 he was appointed Turkish 
Ambassador in Bagdad. 

Forceful and hard-working as an officer. General 
Goksenin is very anglophil and speaks English well. 
For a Turk he has a keen sense of humour. His 
wife always accompanied him to social engagements 
in Ankara but was rarely seen in public in Izmir. 
She speaks no English. He has a daughter who 
speaks some English. 

64. Gork, Ilaydar 

Born in Istanbul in 1904 he studied at the 
American Robert College and later attended the 
faculty of Political Science at the University of 
Paris. He entered the Turkish Foreign Service in 
1929 and served in Moscow, Rome, Tokyo (1943) 
and Warsaw (1946). He returned to Ankara in 
1949 and in 1950 was appointed Director-General 
of the International Economic Affairs Department. 
In 1952 he became Deputy Secretary-General for 
Economic and Commercial Affairs in which he has 
specialised. 

In June 1954 he moved to the Presidency as 
Secretary-General with the personal rank of 
Ambassador. In May 1955 he was appointed 
Turkish Ambassador in Washington, where he 
arrived at the beginning of June, accompanied by 
his wife. 

M. Gork is rather taciturn but intelligent, and a 
tough negotiator. 

He speaks French and English. His wife is shy 
and undistinguished; she is learning English. They 
have no children. 
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65. Giilek, Kasim 

Born at Adana in 1906 of a prosperous family, 
he studied economics at Columbia University and 
for a short time at Cambridge. He was deputy for 
Seyhan (Adana) until 1950 and from 1943 was a 
member of the Executive Committee of the P.R.P. 

Having helped to form the young or 44 liberal" 
wing of the P.R.P., he was appointed Minister of 
Public Works in 1947 and Minister of Communica¬ 
tions in 1948. He was dropped from the Giinaltay 
Cabinet in 1949, probably owing to his unpopularity 
with the Right wing of the P.R.P. 

During 1949 he was a Turkish delegate to 
the Consultative Assembly of the Council of 
Europe and was later Chairman of the United 
Nations Commission in Korea. He lost his 
seat in the 1950 general elections but was soon 
after elected Secretary-General of the P.R.P. Since 
then he has been the party’s chief spokesman and 
organiser: his popularity with the rank and file 
of the party was demonstrated at the 1953 Congress, 
when, in spite of opposition from other leading 
members of the party, he was re-elected secretary- 
general. He has naturally come in for some 
criticism as a result of the failure of the party at 
the 1954 polls, and he himself was an unsuccessful 
candidate. 

M. Giilek is a strong but controversial personality 
in his party, and though never openly disloyal to 
the leader, Ismet Inonii, he clearly differs from him 
strongly, especially over conduct towards the 
Democrat Party. He was not in favour of the tactics 
of moderation proposed by Nihat Erim (</.v.) in 
January 1955 while he was away on a lecture tour 
in the United States—where he behaved with 
restraint. But his language was reasonably con¬ 
ciliatory until by June it had become clear that 
the Government had nothing to offer the Opposition 
except fair words. He is at his best when 
condemning the anti-democratic practices of the 
Menderes regime, but not so convincing when he 
attacks the Government’s economic policy as he 
appears to have no constructive alternative sugges¬ 
tion. He constantly calls for economic planning 
and for Turkey to live within her means, and his 
recent speeches on the economic crisis have angered 
the Prime Minister. The Government have accused 
him of causing artificial shortages and price 
increases by propaganda and he faces a trial in 
September 1955 on this charge. 

M. Giilek is cultivated and intelligent, and very 
energetic, but he is often wild in his statements. As 
a Minister he was efficient and helpful to us; as an 
ambitious and unscrupulous opponent, he has often 
provoked the Democrats grievously, but his extreme 
statements and clumsy tactics have sometimes made 
him look foolish. He speaks nine or ten languages, 
including excellent English. He is not married. 

66. Giinaltay, §emsettin 

Born in 1882, he was elected deputy for Sivas in 
1926. He became in 1930 a member of the Com¬ 
mittee of Public Construction of the Grand National 
Assembly. In 1939 he was elected a vice-president 
of the G.N.A. and a professor of the Faculty of 
Languages, History and Geography at Ankara 
University. In January 1949 he was appointed 
Prime Minister in succession to Hasan Saka. 

His undistinguished period of office was brought 
to an end bv the 1950 general elections, in which 
the Democrat Party w’ere returned to power: he 
himself w'as elected P.R.P. deputy for Erzincan, 
and is chairman of the P.R.P. Disciplinary Com¬ 
mittee. 

Early in 1952 M. Giinaltay suggested some 
important changes in the P.R.P. organisation, but 
these were resisted by ex-President Inonii. 


M. Giinaltay threatened to leave the P.R.P. and 
form a new party; but the breach was averted and 
by the summer of 1953 he was again in the good 
graces of Inonii and the party and his influence 
had increased. Not re-elected in May 1954. 

M. Giinaltay came into prominence again in June 
1955. causing controversy and dissension in the 
P.R.P., when he publicly criticised its administra¬ 
tion and conduct as an Opposition party, and 
subsequently resigned from his important party 
office as chairman of the Disciplinary Council. His 
criticisms implied that he favoured a more moderate 
policy. His name was linked with that of Nihat 
Erim (cy.v.), and there were again reports that he 
would try to set up a new party. It does not seem 
that he has sufficient following to attempt this. 

Speaks Arabic, Persian and some French, and was 
known at one time for his fervent devotion to the 
Moslem religion. 

67. Giireli, Enver 

Born in Burhaniye in 1914, he is a graduate of the 
School of Political Science in Ankara. He served in 
various commercial departments of the Government 
until he was elected Democrat deputy for Balikesir 
in the general elections of 1950. 

In June 1952 he was appointed Minister of Com¬ 
merce. A rather unstable character, he was 
emotionally upset by Britain’s failure to buy Turkish; 
and in March 1953 he made a wild and violent state¬ 
ment threatening to retaliate on British goods. 

He resigned in May 1953. No reason was given : 
he was probably at loggerheads with the Prime 
Minister. Re-elected a Deputy in May 1954. In 
1955 he was a member of the group of dissident 
D.P. Deputies led by Fethi Qelikba^ ( q.v .). 


68. Ilikinet, Nazim 

A leading Turkish Marxist. Aged about 50. Is 
the most distinguished modern Turkish poet after 
Yahya Kemal, who is the representative of the 
traditionalist school. Is a nephew on his mother’s 
side of General Ali Fuat Cebesoy and has both 
German and Polish blood. Has written much poetry 
and one or two novels which are greatly admired in 
Turkey and circulate secretly among many non- 
Communists. C elal Bayar, who was Prime Minister 
in 1937 when Nazim Hikmet was condemned to 
twenty-nine years’ penal servitude, once stated that 
he always kept Nazim Hikmet’s poems by his bed. 

Nazim Hikmet was condemned by court-martial 
in 1937 for spreading Communist propaganda among 
officers, and at the same time a number of young 
officers were shot. He was sent to serve the first 
part of his sentence in the hold of the battleship 
Selim Yaruz . There he contracted tuberculosis and 
through the influence of powerful friends was trans¬ 
ferred to Bursa jail. Several unsuccessful attempts 
were made to get him released, particularly by 
General Cebesoy (<y.v.) and M. Yalman (</.v.). 

He was finally released under the general amnesty 
of 1950, and lived quietly in Istanbul until June 
1951, when he escaped through Roumania to 
Moscow. He is the nominal leader of the Turkish 
Communists in exile and a prominent Peace 
Partisan. He attended the Berlin Youth Festival 
and the Warsaw Congress of the International Union 
of Students in 1951. He also represented Turkey 
at the World Peace Council meetings in Berlin 
(1952), Peking (1952), Budapest (1953), Vienna 
(1953) and East Berlin (1954). In 1954 he was 
appointed a member of the World Peace Council 
Bureau. He still broadcasts from behind the Iron 
Curtain, and in 1955 intervened in this way in the 
Cyprus question. Articles of his are also published 
in the Cominform journal, the New Times. 

















69. lleri, Tevfik 

Born 1912. Studied engineering and held various 
technical posts in the Ministry of Public Works. 
Elected Democrat deputy for Samsun in 1950, he 
was appointed Minister of Communications in the 
first Democrat Government, and was transferred to 
Education to replace M. Ba$man (<?.r.) three months 
later. 

An extreme nationalist, M. Ileri spent much 
energy in ridding the schools of those suspected of 
fellow-travelling. His zeal to promote religious 
education made him unpopular with the intellectuals; 
and he was forced to resign in April 1953, largely 
on account of his encouragement to the Association 
of Nationalists, which had been convicted of 
extremism and suppressed. Re-elected a Deputy 
in May 1954, and elected Deputy Chairman of the 
National Assembly. He is energetic and stubborn 
but not very bright. 

70. Ilkin, Nedim Veysel 

Bom about 1899. Member of Turkish diplomatic 
service. Was for many years on staff of the Turkish 
Consulate at Geneva and thereby closely associated 
with the permanent Turkish delegation. Returned to 
Ankara and from 1939 until 1944 was private secre¬ 
tary to M. Saracoglu. Became Director-General of 
the Press Bureau with the rank of Minister in 1944. 

In March 1948 he was appointed Turkish Minister 
at The Hague, but was hastily recalled after a scene 
over his official invitation to the Coronation of Queen 
Juliana (M. Ilkin appears to have been rather stupid 
and the Dutch excessively protocolaire) and in 1949 
he was appointed Turkish Minister at Brussels. In 
autumn 1952 he was appointed first Turkish 
Ambassador to Iraq, and transferred to Prague in 
December 1953. 

M. Ilkin is a steady, competent, though rather 
featureless, official. He probably lacks drive. He is, 
however, well disposed and in principle willing 
enough to co-operate. 

71. Inonii, Ismet, Genera! 

Bom in Izmir in 1880 and brought up in Malatya, 
where his father was a minor official. Educated at 
the Military College, he served in Thrace and the 
Yemen and joined the General Staff in 1914. In 
1915, he was Chief of Staff of the Caucasus army, 
and he served in Palestine in 1917 and 1918. In 
1920 he joined Mustafa Kemal and soon became 
his Chief of Staff. 

After the defeat of the Greeks he was appointed 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and as such signed the 
Treaty of Lausanne (at which he had been chief 
Turkish negotiator) in 1923. He was Prime Minister, 
with one short break at the end of 1924, from 1923 
to 1937. Since 1923 he has also been Chairman of 
the P.R.P. During his period as Prime Minister he 
paid official visits to Moscow and Rome in 1932, 
to Sofia in 1923 and to Belgrade in 1937. In 1937. 
too, he represented Turkey at the Coronation of His 
Majesty King George VI. Often criticised, or 
thought to be in disagreement with Atatiirk. he 
triumphed over all his critics until autumn 1937 
when he resigned and was succeeded as Prime 
Minister by Celal Bayar. 

On the death of Atatiirk in 1938 he was elected 
President of the Republic. He soon dismissed from 
power several of the wilder members of Atatiirk’s 
entourage, and it was generally thought that he was 
responsible for the revelation of a number of 
financial scandals which resulted in the resignation 
of Celal Bayar and the dismissal of a number of 
Government officials in 1939. 

During the second world war he showed himself 
a supporter of the pro-British policy initiated by 
Atatiirk, and his meetings with President Roosevelt 


and Mr. Churchill in Cairo in December 1943 gave 
him much personal pleasure. 

During 1945 he came to the conclusion that there 
was no adequate successor to himself as head of a 
one-party Government and that a two-party system 
must be inaugurated and an Opposition party 
educated up to its responsibilities. However, he was 
alarmed at the unexpected strength which the 
Opposition showed during the electoral campaign of 
1946, and he allowed interference with the elections 
in favour of the P.R.P. 

In the free general elections of 1950 which 
resulted in the overwhelming defeat of his party, he 
was himself returned by a small majority in Malatya. 
He remains chairman of the P.R.P. and leader of 
the Opposition in the Assembly (though the party 
no longer regard his will as absolute). 

In his army days Inonii was regarded as an excep¬ 
tionally capable and indefatigable staff officer, and 
much of the credit for the defeat of the Greeks in 
1922 must go to him. At Lausanne he showed him¬ 
self a stubborn but able negotiator. He was prepared 
to execute Atatiirk’s reforms thoroughly and 
relentlessly. As President he had neither the great¬ 
ness nor the popular appeal of Atatiirk, and his 
respectable domestic life was less colourful. Never¬ 
theless. he enjoyed great respect and his word was 
law. 

The measure of his unpopularity was shown in 
the general elections of 1950. Once he was out of 
office his enemies began to blacken his reputation, 
but he retained his position as an elder statesman 
in spite of this and of his evidently failing powers. 
His campaigning prior to the May 1954 general 
election (in which he kept his seat as a Deputy) was 
curiously inept and his main criticisms of the 
Government had little popular appeal, being directed 
chiefly against the measures for attracting and 
facilitating foreign investment. His repute also 
suffered in a series of acrimonious exchanges with 
M. Menderes. Nevertheless. M. Inonii is still a 
national figure and must personally have attracted 
very many of the votes cast for his defeated party. 
He appears to have little more to offer now. and 
has not been able to put forward any real alternative 
to the present Government. 

In the spring of 1955. following manoeuvres by 
Nihat Erim (r/.v.) towards a detente between the 
P.R.P. and the D.P.. the Prime Minister made 
conciliatory gestures towards M. Inonii and for a 
short time they were outwardly on terms of 
cordiality. But by mid-summer acrimony and 
bitterness had returned and it was clear that, 
fundamentally, nothing had changed. 

He has been a consistent friend of Britain, and 
is a wise and cultivated man. Unruffled and 
courteous, he suffers from deafness, which he 
probably finds convenient at times. He is married 
and has three children. 


72. Kalafat, Emin 

Born in Salonika in 1902. he studied at the School 
of Political Sciences in Istanbul, specialising in 
Finance and Economy. He was a chief inspector 
at the Ministry of Finance until May 1950. when 
he was elected Democrat Party Deputy for 
Qanakkale. During the 1952 budget debates he 
took a leading part during the Committee stage 
and together with his friend. Fethi Qelikba$ (c/.v.), 
strongly criticised the Government policy. The two 
men concentrated their attack on Samet Afcaofclu 
( q.v .) and. although the Prime Minister offered both 
new Ministerial appointments, they refused to enter 
the Cabinet until Samet had been dismissed. The 
Prime Minister shortly afterwards met their request 
and M. Kalafat became Minister of Customs and 
Monopolies in April 1953. He was reappointed on 
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the formation of the new Government in May 1954 
when he retained his seat at Qanakkale. 

A member of the Executive Committee of the 
Democrat Party, M. Kalafat is a diminutive but 
energetic man. well thought of by the leaders of 
the Democrat Party. He has always been con¬ 
sidered a moderate and is said to be concerned 
at the present course of Government policy. He 
is married and speaks Turkish only. 

73. Kapani, Osman 

Bom in Izmir in 1915, he studied in France and 
Germany, soon became a prominent lawyer in 
Izmir and was chief leader writer in the newspaper 
Demokrat Izmir. Elected Democrat deputy for 
Izmir in 1950, he is a member of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the Assembly and a Turkish delegate 
to the Consultative Assembly of the Council of 
Europe since 1950. In September 1952 he was 
nominated Minister in Brussels but he refused the 
appointment and in November 1952 he was elected 
deputy chairman of the Democrat Party Parlia¬ 
mentary Group. Appointed a Minister of State in 
May 1954. he is responsible for various administra¬ 
tive branches of government, including land 
problems and the resettlement of refugees. 

M. Kapani is friendly to us, but socially he is 
rather trying, for he is a persistent and pompous 
bore with little sense of humour. He prides himself 
on his knowledge of foreign affairs, and is very 
sensitive on matters affecting Turkey’s prestige as 
a European country. 

He speaks French and German and a very' little 
English. 

74. Karaosmanoglu, Fevzi Liitfi 

Born in Manisa in 1903 of a historic family, he is 
a wealthy farmer, but in his youth he worked as a 
journalist. 

Elected Democrat deputy for Manisa in 1950, he 
was soon afterwards appointed Minister of State for 
Marshall Aid. He was dropped from the Cabinet 
in March 1951 but reappointed Minister of State in 
June 1951. Meanwhile, however, the responsibility 
for Marshall Aid affairs, over which he had disagreed 
with the Prime Minister, had been transferred to the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

In December 1951 he was appointed Minister of 
the Interior, but in April 1952, after one of his 
many disagreements with Samet Agaogiu, who had 
the Prime Minister’s backing, he resigned from the 
Government. 

Karaosmanoglu is one of the most popular and 
influential leaders of the Democratic Party; he 
strongly criticised the Government for pursuing a 
repressive policy after the 1954 general elections, 
but now appears to have improved his relations with 
the Prime Minister. His prestige in the Democrat 
Party, particularly in the /Egean area, is high. 
Re-elected a Deputy in May 1954. 

A fall from a horse affected his spine and gave 
him the appearance of a hunchback. He is married 
and understands but does not speak French. 

75. Kavalcioglu, Miimtaz 

Born in Kavalla in 1912, he went to school in 
England. A wealthy tobacco merchant, he was 
elected Democrat Party Deputy for Kocaeli in 1950 
and was chairman of the Economic Committee in 
the Ninth Assembly. Not re-elected to the Assembly 
in 1954. 

A strong supporter of liberal economic policies, he 
has not always been popular with the leaders of the 
Democrat Party on account of his criticism of the 
delay in transferring State industries to private enter¬ 
prise. He is chairman of the Pakistan-Turkish 


Cultural Association. He is married and speaks 
good English, and appears to be Anglophile. 

76. Katur, Sadi 

Bom about 1905, he is a career member of the 
Turkish Foreign Service. He was “Chef de 
Cabinet ’’ to the Minister in 1944 and in the 
following year was a member of the Turkish 
Economic Mission to the United Kingdom. In 
September 1945 he became Counsellor in London 
and acted as Charge d’Affaires. He returned to 
Ankara in 1950 and in 1952 became the first 
Director-General of the newly-formed N.A.T.O. 
Department with the rank of Minister. At the end 
of April 1955 he was appointed Turkish Ambassador 
in Belgrade. 

He has been most friendly and helpful and. while 
not brilliant, is well above the average level of 
competence among his colleagues. He has a 
pleasant personality and speaks good English. He 
is divorced. 

77. Kentli, Mustafa, Dr. 

Born in 1896 in Beirut of a Turkish family of 
Daghestani origin. He studied medicine in Beirut 
and Istanbul, fought in the War of Independence 
and afterwards settled down as a general practitioner 
in Izmir. From 1933 to 1935 he went on a tour 
in the Far East and was an active supporter of 
the Turkish Nationalist movement in Chinese 
Turkestan. 

In 1946 he joined the Democrat Party imme¬ 
diately after it was founded, but he soon quarrelled 
with the leaders of the party on questions of 
principle and was expelled by decision of the party’s 
Executive Council. He was one of the founders 
of the National Party, of which he was elected 
chairman for 1951-52 in succession to Hikmet 
Bayuk fqf.v.). In 1952 he was elected to the party's 
Executive Committee, and in 1953 he again became 
chairman. One of the National Party leaders tried 
for reactionary tendencies in 1954 he received a 
nominal sentence in January; so far he has taken 
no part in the formation of the Republican National 
Party, successor to the old National Party. 

He is married and speaks French. Persian and 
Arabic. 

78. Kesim, Firuz 

Bom in Salonika in 1892, he was educated at the 
local Lycee. Formerly a member of the Turkish 
Foreign Service, he served mainly in Arab countries 
until 1944, when he was appointed Director-General 
of the Department of Intelligence at the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs. Soon afterwards this post was 
abolished, and he returned to Cairo as consul- 
general. 

He returned to Ankara in 1947. Soon afterwards 
he joined the Democrat Party and in 1950 he was 
elected deputy for Samsun. In 1951 he became 
chairman of the Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
Assembly; and in this capacity he was a member of 
the Turkish delegation at the funeral of His Majesty 
King George VI. 

In September 1952 he was nominated first Turkish 
Minister to Libya, but in spite of the fact that he 
had sought this appointment he eventually turned 
it down, and in November 1952 he was elected 
member of the Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
Assembly. Not re-elected to the Assembly in 1954. 

M. Kesim is a vain man, but not very bright. His 
understanding even of Middle Eastern affairs, on 
which he professes to be an expert, is very limited. 
He likes to receive special attention, but his con¬ 
versation (he delights in gossip) is anything but 
inspiring. 

He is married and speaks French and Arabic. 
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79. Kiligliogiu, Safa 

Born about 1910, of Syrian origin, he is the son of 
a former member of the Syrian secret police. Edu¬ 
cated in Arab countries, he settled in Istanbul at the 
age of 16 and, as a servant of a member of the 
Presidential staff, was given employment at the 
Dolmabah<;e Palace in 1928. He left this post in 
disgrace and was at one time suspected of being 
an agent of the Bagdad secret police. 

He joined the Democrat Party on its foundation 
but was expelled for his ceaseless intrigues. He then 
joined the National Party and before long secured 
absolute control of the Istanbul daily paper Yeni 
Sabah, which was the party’s official organ. He 
still owns the paper, which is one of the most 
powerful and influential in Turkey, but which has 
repeatedly been accused by the present Government 
of attempting to exploit religious feeling and 
reaction. During the 1954 elections the paper 
supported the R.N.P. 

A man of little education. M. Kiliglioglu has been 
a vehement critic of the Democrat Government and, 
in particular, the Prime Minister. But early in 
1955 (at a time when he was facing a charge of 
inciting public opinion by his serialisation of a story 
on life in Moscow) he improved his relations with 
the Prime Minister, and accompanied him on his 
official visit to Iraq; his paper has modified its 
criticisms of the Government accordingly. 

He speaks some French but no English. 


80. Kopriilii, Mehmet Fuat 

Born in Istanbul in 1890. he is a descendant of 
the famous family of Grand Viziers and enjoys some 
prestige as the bearer of one of the very few sur¬ 
viving historical names in Turkey. 

Kopriilii became a professor of history at the 
University of Istanbul at the age of 23. Between the 
two worjd wars his oriental scholarship received 
international recognition: honoured by several con¬ 
tinental universities, he visited Russia in 1925 and 
1929. Czechoslovakia in 1929 and Tehran in 1934. 
His best known works are his contributions to the 
“ Encyclopaedia of Islam/' and he was a leading 
authority on the history of the Shahs of Khwarizm 
and the Azerbaijan and Cagatay Turks. 

Deputy for Kars for many years, he was Under¬ 
secretary at the Ministry of Public Instruction in 
1924. He was one of the original founders of the 
Democrat Party and a prominent critic of successive 
P.R.P. Governments: in May 1950 he was elected 
Democrat Deputy for Istanbul and was appointed 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

He worked persistently for the inclusion of 
Turkey in the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation, 
and his final success during 1951 and 1952 enhanced 
his prestige and seemed to justify his methods. The 
Tripartite Treaty with Greece and Yugoslavia, signed 
in 1953. and the ceremonial visits surrounding it, 
have fed his vanity even more. He is a thorough¬ 
going enemy of the Soviet Union. 

The Prime Minister, M. Menderes. always exerted 
a strong influence on M. Koprulu’s policies. He was 
criticised for his handling of the expulsion of the 
Turkish Ambassador from Cairo in 1954 (Hulusi 
Tugay) and his lack of prominence during the nego¬ 
tiations prior to the agreement between Pakistan 
and Turkey gave rise to speculation that he would 
be replaced as Minister for Foreign Affairs. It 
became more and more obvious that the Prime 
Minister was taking the conduct of foreign affairs 
into his own hands, and M. Kopriilii, though 
accompanying M. Menderes on his visits to Middle 
East capitals, played little part in the negotiations 
for the Turco-Iraqi Pact. It therefore came as no 
surprise when in April 1955 the Prime Minister took 
over the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and M. Kopriilii 


became merely another Minister of State. He is 
now mainly concerned with party affairs. 

He speaks fluent French. His wife, whom he met 
when she attended his lectures as a student at the 
Istanbul University, is not easy to entertain, though 
she speaks some German and is now making some 
progress with English, which she likes to practise. 
His daughter, who recently married a member of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, speaks English. 

81. Koral, Ridvan, Vice-Admiral 

Born at Istanbul in 1899. Graduated from the 
Naval Academy and finished his training in Germany 
in 1917. Promoted captain in 1941 and rear-admiral 
in 1946. Promoted vice-admiral and made Chief 
of Staff to the Commandant of the Naval Forces in 

1949. Commander-in-chief of the Turkish Fleet 

1950. He commanded the Turkish squadron which 
visited Malta in May 1951. Appointed Flag Officer. 
Sea of Marmara and Straits. December 1952. 

Cautious, slow and averse to responsibility, he 
speaks good German, some French and a little 
English. 

82. Koraltan, Refik 

Deputy for Igel, Koraltan was born in 1899 at 
Divrik in Central Anatolia. Having graduated from 
the Law Faculty in Istanbul, he practised law for 
some time. He played a role of some importance 
in the War of Independence as president of the 
fifth Independence Court responsible for Central 
Anatolia. From 1920-35 he was Deputy for Konya. 
Since 1943 he has been Deputy for I<?el. 

One of the original founders of the Democrat 
Parly, he was rewarded with the office of chairman 
of the National Assembly in 1950 which he retains. 
He is an adequate figurehead. He acted for the 
President when M. Bayar visited the United States in 
1954. He now appears to play little part in political 
life. 

He is married, has four children, and speaks a very 
little French. He is friendly, but rather slow-witted, 
and extremely vain. 

4 

83. Korur, Ahmet Salih 

Born about 1910 and educated at the School of 
Political Sciences, he became a Civil Servant and in 
1947 was appointed Director-General of the Land 
Registry. Whilst in this post he earned the gratitude 
of Adnan Menderes, whose lands in Ay din he is 
said to have defended against P.R.P. designs. 

After the victory of the Democrat Party in the 
1950 elections, he emerged from comparative 
obscurity to become Under-Secretary to the new 
Prime Minister. M. Menderes. In 1952 to 1953 he 
was for sometime also acting Under-Secretary of the 
Ministry of the Interior. He was a member of the 
Turkish delegation to the Coronation of Her 
Majesty The Queen, and returned much impressed. 

Intelligent, but brusque and unpopular, M. Korur 
lives on the Prime Minister’s favour. In 1954 he 
was Under-Secretary of State at the Prime Ministry, 
and was becoming more influential as more 
administrative work was delegated to him by the 
busy Premier. A coming man. He is married and 
speaks only Turkish. 

84. Koymen, Hulusi 

Born in Istanbul in 1891, he studied law and later 
practised as a lawyer. In June 1949 he became 
a member of the Administrative Council of the 
Democrat Party, and in May 1950 he was elected 
Democrat deputy for Bursa and vice-president of 
the Grand National Assembly. In December 1950 
he was appointed Minister of Labour, and in the 
Cabinet reshuffle of March 1951 he was transferred 
to the Ministry of National Defence. In November 
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1942, he resigned from the Ministry of Defence and 
was elected chairman of the Democrat Party 
Parliamentary Group and member of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the Assembly. In January 
1953, he led the Turkish Parliamentary delegation 
to Yugoslavia. Re-elected a Deputy in May 1954. 
In January' 1955 he was in the Prime Minister's party 
for his official visit to Bagdad and Beirut. 

He is married and has two children. He speaks 
Turkish only. 


85. Kiifrevi, Kasim 

Born in Bitlis in 1920, he followed Islamic studies 
at Istanbul University and was then on the staff of 
the Literature Faculty at the university. He was 
elected Democrat Deputy for Agri in 1950 and 
retained this seat in 1954. He has played a leading 
part in parliamentary affairs and in recent months 
has worked with Fethi (/elikba§ (q.v.) to form an 
opposition group of young Deputies within the 
Democrat Party. 

A Kurd, he is lively and intelligent and speaks 
fluent English. Arabic and Persian. Married with 
one child. 


86. Rural, Adnan 

M. Kural is one of the abler members of the 
Turkish Foreign Service. In September 1945 he 
returned to the Ministry after being first secretary 
in Moscow. In 1948 he was a member of the 
Turkish Delegation to the United Nations. From 
1951 to 1955 he was in the Third Department of 
the Ministry dealing with international organisations, 
and from 1952, on promotion to Minister, he was 
head of the department. He co-operated closely 
with the Embassy and showed sound judgment and 
considerable intelligence. 

In February 1955 he was nominated Turkish 
Ambassador to Syria, at a particularly critical time 
for Turco-Syrian relations. He took up his post the 
following month and made a favourable impression 
in Damascus. 

He is either separated or divorced from his intelli¬ 
gent wife. He speaks very good English and 
excellent French. 


87. Kurtbck, Seyfi 

Born in 1905 and educated at the Istanbul Mili¬ 
tary School and War Academy. He spent most of 
his life in the army, was a military attache in Paris 
before the war and in Greece during the early part 
of the war. Later in the war he was a military 
observer attached to the British Eighth Army. By 
1950 he was a staff colonel and acting head of the 
Mobilisation Department. On the eve of the 1950 
general elections he resigned and joined the Demo¬ 
crat Party, wrote some articles for the Democrat 
Party newspaper advocating a reduction of military 
expenditure, and was elected Democrat deputy for 
Ankara. In August 1950 he was appointed Minister 
of Communications and in November 1952 he 
became Minister of National Defence. 

Colonel Kurtbek was an energetic, ambitious and 
intrepid staff officer and wrote several books on 
military subjects. His position as Minister was 
resented by many senior officers who would not 
tolerate being subordinate to an ex-colonel, and this 
led to his resignation in 1953, when he appeared to 
lose the support of the Prime Minister. He was 
re-elected a Deputy in May 1954. In 1955 he was 
associated with Fethi Qelikba§ (</.v\) in the dissident 
group of intellectuals within the Democrat Party. 

He is reserved and inconspicuous but determined 
and obstinate. He speaks French and some English. 


88. Mavroudi, Constantino T. 

Bom in a village between Silivri and Istanbul on 
December 9. 1884. he was educated at Galatasaray. 
Istanbul and joined the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
in 1901. During his career in the Foreign Service of 
the Ottoman Empire he served in Athens. Batoum. 
Belgrade. Rome. London (1912), Rome again and 
finally Washington. He left the service in 1917 and 
for a time worked in banking and business circles. 
In 1926 he was Secretary to the British Agent on the 
Anglo-Turkish Mixed Arbitral Tribunal and in 1929 
joined The Times of London as assistant corres¬ 
pondent in Istanbul. He became full correspondent 
in 1940 and a staff correspondent in 1941. A well- 
known figure in Turkish political and journalistic 
circles, he is a well-informed and reliable observer, 
but now rather a past number and looking forward 
to his retirement. 


89. Menderes, Adnan 

Born in Aydin in 1899. He graduated from the 
Law Faculty of Istanbul University and learnt 
English—which he speaks with hesitation—in Izmir. 
He served throughout the War of Independence as 
a reserve officer. A large landowner in Aydin and 
practical farmer. Adnan Bey became chairman of 
the People’s Party in Aydin, and in 1933 he was 
elected deputy for that piace and became a member 
of the Finance Commission of the Meclis. 

A strong critic of the Land Reform Law of 1945, 
he took a leading part in the formation of the 
Democrat Party, was elected Democrat deputy for 
Kutahya in 1946, and soon became well known as 
one of the most powerful Opposition speakers in 
the Meclis. 

After his party’s victory in the 1950 general elec¬ 
tions. M. Menderes became first Democrat Prime 
Minister and after M. Bayar’s election to the 
Presidency of the Republic he was elected chairman 
of the Democrat Party. 

M. Menderes' ability, dynamic personality and 
forceful oratory have elevated him to a position of 
complete domination among his Ministers and in 
the party. In 1952 two Ministers and a high party 
official resigned as a protest against his high¬ 
handedness. His rule has become more personal 
and his conduct more intolerant as his power and 
confidence increased. After a short spell during 
which he wooed the P.R.P. Opposition, he turned 
M them and attacked them with increasing violence 
as the elections approached. At the end of 1953 it 
appeared that he might have over-reached himself in 
confiscating the P.R.P. properties. He also caused 
some disquiet among the democratically minded by 
rushing legislation through the Assembly with 
indecent haste, and by tightening up the press law. 
Nevertheless, he had a record of considerable 
achievement to boast of. and was able to conduct 
a highly successful election campaign. After a 
sweeping victory at the polls he reshuffled his 
Cabinet to strengthen his own position even more. 
It is now thought that his relations with President 
Bayar may have cooled. There is also some anxiety 
lest his authoritarian tendencies may run awav with 
him now that he has virtually no rivals for pow'er 
either within or outside his party. At the end of 

1954 there were a number of manifestations of his 
intolerance of criticism, and representatives of the 
B.B.C. and the New York Times, as well as Turkish 
journalists attraCied his w>rath. In the spr.nc o? 

1955 for a few weeks, he made conciliatory gestures 
to the P.R.P. opposition in response to the 
approaches of Nihat Erim (q.v.) while making it 
clear that lie intended no substantial concess ; ons to 
their demands. But at the end of the National 
Assembly session in late May he was again attacking 
Ismet Inonii and his party bitterly. He also for the 
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first time began to face opposition in his own party 
to his “ undemocratic ” regime. 

His interest in foreign affairs has increased; he 
has paid official visits to London. Athens and Paris, 
and he attended the Coronation of Her Majesty 
The Queen. He made a successful visit to the United 
States in May 1954 for economic talks. In early 
1955 M. Menderes was indefatigable in his efforts to 
promote the Turco-Iraqi Pact. He took the conduct 
of foreign affairs more and more into his own hands 
and in mid-April dismissed Fuat Kopriilii (q.v.) and 
took over the Ministry of Foreign Affairs himself. 
He continued, at any rate up to the time of Fatin 
Zorlu's unsuccessful visit to the United States in 
June 1954 to beg for a loan of $300 million, to rely 
on him for economic advice. Up to the present he 
has shown no sign of being willing to contemplate 
any retrenchment to solve his country's economic 
difficulties, nor any modification of his ambitious 
capital development programme. 

He dresses carefully, is married and has one son. 
He speaks some English. 


90. Menderes, Ethem 

Born in 1899 in Izmir, he studied at the Istanbul 
Faculty of Law and practised law in Aydin for 
many years. He was Mayor of Aydin several times. 
In the early thirties he was associated with Fethi 
Okyar's Free Party, and he joined the Democrat 
Party at the time of its foundation. He stood as 
Democrat candidate for Aydin in the general 
elections of 1946 and 1950, and in 1950 he was 
returned. In August 1952 he was appointed Minister 
of the Interior. He has acted as Foreign Minister 
during the absences of M. Kopriilii. Appointed 
Minister of National Defence in May 1954. He 
appears to wield little power. 

A wealthy landowner, he is a friend and distant 
relative of Adnan Menderes. His zeal for the 
Democrat Party earned him his appointment to the 
Ministry of the Interior, and he is reputed to be 
capable and energetic. He is courteous, pleasant to 
meet and personally friendly to us. He speaks 
Turkish only but his wife speaks French. 

91. Menemencioglu, N uni an 

Bom in 1880 of an influential family, he was 
educated at Galatarasay and studied law in Switzer¬ 
land. In 1915 he joined the Turkish Foreign 
Service and served successively in Vienna, Berne, 
The Hague, Athens, Budapest. Beirut and the 
Ministry, until in 1933 he was promoted Ambassador 
and appointed to the new post of Secretary-General 
of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

Having played a prominent part in the Montreux 
Conference and the Alexandretta negotiations, he 
was elected deputy for Gaziantep in 1937 in order 
to become Parliamentary Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, but soon afterwards, when this post was 
abolished, he resigned his seat and returned to his 
previous post. He conducted the negotiations for 
the Anglo-French-Turkish Treaty of 1939 and for 
the Turco-German Credit Agreement of the same 
year. In August 1942 he was elected deputy for 
Istanbul, and a few days later appointed Minister 
for Foreign Affairs. In June 1944 he resigned and 
was appointed Ambassador to Paris. From 1949 
to 1951 he was accredited also to Lisbon. 

For many years Menemencioglu was the leading 
authority on foreign affairs and his influence in 
shaping Turkish policy was considerable. Intelligent, 
subtle and hard-working, he is an able and' 
unscrupulous negotiator, and is generally considered 
to be Turkey’s leading diplomat. He was probably 
mainly responsible for keeping Turkey out of the 
war early in 1944. 


Now deaf and in indifferent health, he is some¬ 
what retiring, but friendly and likeable. He is a 
good bridge player, and speaks excellent French. 

92. Mengii^, Fevzi, General 

Born in 1896 and commissioned in 1914, he served 
on most fronts in the first world war and took part 
in the War of Independence. Between 1929 and 1931 
he attended courses at German military schools. 

Promoted major-general in 1941, he was for some 
time Inspector of Engineers. He was appointed 
Commandant of the Staff College and promoted 
lieutenant-general in 1947. In 1952 he was appointed 
to command the Third Army (Erzurum). In 1954 
he became Commander of the Combined Staff 
Colleges at Vildiz. 

Although shrewd and hard-working, he is not 
impressive as a Commander. He is very friendly to 
British officers. Married, he speaks German, some 
French, and is teaching himself English, which he 
can now speak a little. 

93. Miistecabi, Esat Adil 

Bom about 1890, he was once a judge and a 
reformist prison governor. However, he resigned 
from the public service and devoted himself to social 
reform. In 1946 he formed the Turkish Socialist 
Party and began to publish a newspaper. 

He was arrested at the end of 1946 for alleged 
Communist activity; but in 1949 he was acquitted 
and released for lack of evidence, and in 1950 he 
re-founded his Socialist Party and became editor of 
a new Socialist newspaper Ger^ek. The newspaper 
soon died out, and the Socialist Party attracted little 
support: in the 1951 by-elections Miistecabi 
himself polled less than • 1 per cent, of the votes in 
Istanbul In June 1952 his party was suppressed 
for alleged Communist activity and he himself was 
rearrested and imprisoned. He is now at liberty 
again but remains under constant police supervision. 

Originally not a dogmatic Communist, he has 
shown no undue pro-Soviet leanings, at any rate 
in public, though some of his newspaper articles 
urged neutralism. 

94. Nadi, Nadir 

^ Born in Fethiye in 1908, he studied at the 
Galatasaray Lycee and in Germany and Austria. 
He inherited from his father Cumhuriyet , one of 
the most powerful newspapers in the country. 

Elected Independent deputy for Mugla with 
Democrat Part> support in 1950, he has been a 
member of the Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
Assembly; and every year since 1948 he has attended 
a number of international conferences as an official 
Turkish delegate. In 1954 he was a member of 
the Turkish Delegation to the Consultative Assembly 
of the Council of Europe, but was defeated in the 
D.P. parliamentary group's election for this position 
in May 1955. 

Nadi, who is Westernised, wordly, and strongly 
anti-religious, spends as much of his time as possible 
in Western Europe. An admirer of German culture 
and formerly pro-Nazi, he now supports Turkish 
ties with the West and enjoys a good reputation in 
official circles. His newspaper is still independent, 
but generally supports the Democrat Government. 
Elected as an Independent Deputy in the D.P. list. 
May 1954. Both he and his wife speak French. 

95. Nasuhioglu, Riikncddin 

Born in 1894 at Scutari. Educated at the Istanbul 
School of Political Science, he entered civil service 
and rose to be Governor of Iqd in 1935 and in 1939 
Director-General at the Ministry of the Interior. 
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After four more governorships he was placed 
e /2 disponibilite in 1949. Elected a Democrat Deputy 
in 1950, he was appointed Minister of the Interior 
in the first Democrat Government. In the Cabinet 
reshuffle of March 1951 he exchanged the portfolio 
of the Interior for that of Justice. 

However he had been too closely associated with 
the P.R.P. for the more radical members of the 
Democrat Party, who alleged particularly that he had 
rigged the 1946 elections against them in Samsun; 
and in November 1952 he was forced to resign. 
Re-elected a Democratic Party Deputy in May 1954. 
In January 1955 he was a member of the Prime 
Minister's party for his official visit to Iraq and 
the Lebanon. 

Retiring, but not unfriendly, he is married and 
speaks some French. 

96. Nermi, Mustafa 

The leader writer and columnist of the politically 
independent Yeni Istanbul , he was born in Koprulu 
(Velez-Yugoslavia), then under Turkish rule, and 
was first educated in 1890 at the Monastir Secondary 
School. He completed his studies in Salonika and 
came to Istanbul to teach at a religious seminary. 
Shortly before the outbreak of World War I he 
studied in Paris and returned to Istanbul to join 
the Union and Progress movement, contributing 
articles to a magazine published by the party. He 
left for Germany towards the close of 1920 and 
remained there for thirty years. In Germany he 
went into business but at the same time was the 
recognised representative there of the Union and 
Progress movement, his principal task being the 
dissemination of propaganda. During World War II 
he regularly sent articles to Cumhuriyet from 
Germany. 

M. Nermi returned to Istanbul in 1949 and joined 
Yeni Istanbul . He is very much pro-German and 
although he claims to be friendly to us wild 
criticisms of Her Majesty’s Government are not 
infrequent. He speaks French. German and a little 
English. He is a strictly “ no party " man. 

97. Okan, Zekai, General 

Born in 1894, and commissioned in 1912. He 
served in the First World War and in the War of 
Independence. In 1936. when he was a colonel, 
he was appointed to form an Armoured Combat 
Command and became its commander. In 1938 he 
was promoted brigadier. Promoted major-general 
and a divisional commander in 1940. 1944 inspector 
of signals; 1947 G.O.C. air defence; 1948 promoted 
lieutenant-general and corps commander; 1950 Vice- 
Chief of the General Staff. In 1951 he led a 
“ goodwill ” military mission to Pakistan, and in 
1952 he was promoted general and became G.O.C., 
First Army. In July 1952, however, he returned to 
his previous post as V.C.G.S. In 1954. after being 
head of the Turkish Liaison Mission in Japan (for 
Korea), he retired but was recalled in May 1955 
to become a member of the Supreme Military 
Council. 

General Okan is self-opinionated and difficult 
to get to know. The American Mission complain 
that he never fulfils his undertakings. He is married. 

98. Okmen, Miimtaz 

Bom in Ankara in 1895. he studied law and 
became a judge. P.R.P. deputy for Ankara from 
1935 to 1950 he was Minister of Commerce from 
1940 to 1942. Minister of Justice in 1946, and from 
September 1946 Deputy Prime Minister and Minister 
of State. He lost his seat in the general elections 
of 1950. 

A good orator, and a convinced supporter of the 
Anglo-Turkish Alliance, he still has influence in 
Right-wing P.R.P. circles. 
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99. Okmen, Nedim 

Born in Kilis in 1908, he is a graduate of the 
School of Political Sciences. Originally a civil ser¬ 
vant, he had risen to be Chief Inspector at the 
Ministry of Finance before his election as Democrat 
Deputy for Mara$ in 1950. 

In March 1951 he was appointed Minister of 
Agriculture, and he was reappointed in May 1954. 

He speaks some French and his wife some English. 
Both are friendly. 

100. Oral, Cavit 

Born in Adana in 1904 he studied at Wiirtemberg 
Agriculture School and the Istanbul School of 
Political Science. Elected Deputy for Nigde in 1935 
and in 1943, deputy for Seyhan. On the formation of 
the second Hasan Saka Cabinet in June 1948 he 
became Minister of Agriculture and continued to 
hold this portfolio on the formation of the Giinaltay 
Cabinet in January 1949. He lost his seat in the 
1950 general elections. For some time he remained 
an influential member of the party and associated 
himself with §emsettin Gunaltay's plans for its 
reform. He has now completely severed his 
connexions with the P.R.P. and supports the 
Government whole-heartedly. He was elected as an 
Independent Deputy in the D.P. list in May 1954. 
and joined the party shortly after the elections. He 
is now on good terms with the Prime Minister, and 
is trying to build up his position in the D.P. in the 
rich Adana area. 

He owns, and at one time edited, the Rui>iin 
Gazetesi of Adana and early in 1951 started a daily 
paper, Hurses . in Ankara, which he edits and to 
which he contributes regularly. 

He speaks some German and is friendly to us. 

101. Orbay, Huscyin Rauf 

Bom in 1881, he was trained as a naval officer, 
and distinguished himself as captain of the 
Hamidiyeh during the Balkan wars. In the first 
world war he eventually became Chief of the Naval 
Staff, and at its close, as Minister of War. he signed 
the armistice at Mudros on the 30th October, 1918. 

Elected deputy to the Ottoman Parliament in 1920, 
he helped Atatiirk to create the nationalist movement 
and was arrested and deported to Malta. In 1922 
he became Ataturk's Prime Minister, but he resigned 
after the Treaty of Lausanne in protest against 
his constitutional policy. In 1924 he went into 
opposition and became president of the new Pro¬ 
gressive Party. In 1926 he w r cnt to London and 
soon afterwards was sentenced, in absentia . to ten 
years’ imprisonment for conspiracy against Ataturk’s 
life. He remained in exile until 1936 and was never 
reconciled to Atatiirk. In 1939 he w r as e^cted 
deputy and officially exonerated from any part in 
the plot against Atatiirk: and in 1942 he was 
appointed ambassador in London. He resigned in 
1944. 

A charming and popular old man. M. Orbay is on 
good terms with all parties, but has himself made no 
serious effort to return to politics since his defeat 
in a by-election in Istanbul in 1949. He is a con¬ 
sistent and ardent supporter of Anglo-Turkish 
friendship and speaks English well. 

102. Ozansoy, Muniz Faik 

Born in 1911 at Mitylene. of which his father 
Faik Ali was governor, later an Under-Secretary of 
State at the Ministry of the Interior and a celebrated 
poet. There was a long family literary tradition, 
and M. Ozansoy’s grandfather followed in the 
family tradition, and published two collections of 
poetry and a number of literary and critical essays; 
he also founded and edits a literary periodical. Hisar . 
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M. Ozansoy was educated at Galatasary at 
Istanbul and took his degree in law at Ankara. He 
joined the 1$ Bank in 1933. At the Ministry of 
Economy, which he joined in 1939, he was 
successively a Director of Section, an Inspector and 
a President of the Corps of Inspectors in 1946. In 
1949 he became Director-General of the Foreign 
Trade Department and in May 1953 an Under¬ 
secretary of State. 

He is hard-working but 44 heavy" and long- 
winded. But he is patient and willing to listen to 
complaints. He is honest and reasonably intelligent 
but not well equipped as an economist. He speaks 
English and excellent French. 

103. Ozsan, Nuri 

Born in 1905 in Mugla, and lawyer by profession. 
He was elected Democrat Deputy for Mugla in 1950 
and became Minister of Customs and Monopolies 
in the first Democrat Government. 

In the Cabinet reshuffle of March 1951 he became 
Minister of Labour, but resigned from the Cabinet 
in November 1952, ostensibly for reasons of health. 
Re-elected a Deputy in May 1954. He is married 
and has two children. 

104. Penn, Mithat 

Born in 1917 at Nevrekop in Macedonia, he was 
educated at the Galatasary Lycee and at Brussels 
University. 

He played a prominent part in the establishment 
of the Democrat Party in Izmir in 1946 and but for 
a difference with the party leaders would have been 
a candidate there in the general election of 1950. 
He had journalistic experience with several news¬ 
papers in Istanbul and in 1946 joined the staff of 
Detnokrat Izmir , the D.P. organ in that area. For a 
time he was principal sub-editor of the Istanbul 
daily. Yeni Istanbul , but soon resigned and started 
his own newspaper. Istanbul Ekspres , which is a 
daily evening paper. He is still owner-editor of this 
newspaper which supports the D.P. Government, 
and he is on good terms with the Prime Minister. 
He is active in the D.P. in Istanbul as a member 
member of the party executive. 

Widely travelled in Europe and the Middle East, 
Perin. who is pro-British, visited the United 
Kingdom as a member of the Turkish press delega¬ 
tion in 1953. He speaks French and has a fair 
command of English which, however, he is shy to 
use. His wife is an attractive woman who speaks 
excellent English. 

105. Polatkan, Hasan 

Born in 1915 of a Tartar family of Eski§ehir. he 
studied at the School of Political Science and 
specialised in finance and banking. He was 
Inspector at the Agricultural Bank until 1946, when 
he joined the Democrat Party and was elected 
a Democrat Deputy. Re-elected in 1950, he was 
appointed Minister of Labour in the first Democrat 
Government. In December 1950 he was appointed 
Minister of Finance and very soon afterwards 
presented the first Democrat Party budget, which 
was mainly the work of the Prime Minister himself. 
In September 1953 he went to the United States to 
attend the IMF. meeting. In May 1954 he was 
reappointed Minister of Finance and was generally 
considered to have been a success in the post. 

In 1955 his task became increasingly difficult as 
the country’s economic situation deteriorated. He 
has had to accept directives on economic policy 
from Fatin Zorlu (</.v.) and is said to have offered 
his resignation several times. 

M. Polatkan is pleasant and approachable but 
rather colourless. He is reputed to be stubborn. 
His wife studied chemical engineering. 


106. Rizan, Kadri 

Bom about 1893. A career diplomat, he was 
appointed Consul at Hamburg in 1925. First 
Secretary in Washington 1927-30. After serving 
in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs for a year he 
served as Counsellor at Rome, Warsaw, Brussels 
and London. Recalled to the Ministry in 1942, 
he was director-general of the Protocol Depart¬ 
ment from 1944 to 1949, when he was appointed 
Minister to Prague, but did not take up the appoint¬ 
ment owing to the objections of some members of 
the Cabinet. He was unemployed until May 1950, 
when he was appointed counsellor in London. In 
the spring of 1952 he was sent to Bucharest as 
charge d'affaires, and in September 1952 he was 
appointed Minister in Amman. 

M. Rizan, who, as “ Chef du Protocole ” was 
competent but not always tactful, speaks fluent 
English and takes a pride in his English outlook. 
He is cultured, but not an engaging man; he is a 
snob. A bachelor. 


107. Sarol, Miikerrem 

Born in Gediz in 1909, he studied medicine in 
Istanbul and in Germany. He joined the Govern¬ 
ment medical service and eventually fetched up in 
Avdin, where he made friends with Adnan 
Menderes and joined the Democrat Party. 

Elected Democrat Deputy for Istanbul in 1950 he 
was at one time party inspector in Istanbul, and is 
still the Prime Minister's homme dc confiance there. 
He was appointed a Minister of State (for press 
affairs, amongst others) in May 1954 and (with 
M. Zorlu and M. Kapani, q.v .) became one of the 
Prime Minister's lieutenants. 

M. Sarol is intelligent, but he is not popular in 
the party. His position depends on the favour of 
the Prime Minister. At the end of 1954 and in 
1955 he gained some notoriety as the prosecutor 
of several journalists for libel and pursued what 
looked like a vendetta against them. He found it 
politic to hand over nominal control of his own 
newspaper Turk Sesi to a young Istanbul journalist. 
As Minister of State he controls the allocation of 
newsprint and the placing of official advertisements. 

The Prime Minister has stood by him in his 
disputes with the press and he is regarded in some 
circles as being responsible for the 44 undemocratic ” 
tendencies of the Prime Minister, at any rate as 
regards the press. 

He is married and speaks French and German. 


108. Sarper, Selim Rauf 

Born in Istanbul in 1896 and educated at 
Heidelberg, he joined the Turkish Foreign Service 
and served in Moscow, Odessa, Berlin, Bucharest 
and in the Ministry. In 1939 he was appointed 
head of the newly created Central Information 
Bureau, which in 1943 was reorganised as the 
Directorate General of Press and Propaganda. 

Appointed Ambassador to Moscow in 1944, he 
was transferred to Rome in 1946 and soon after¬ 
wards became Turkish representative to the United 
Nations Organisation. Although a protege of Ismet 
Inonii, he managed to retain this post after the victory 
of the Democrats in the 1950 elections, and now 
seems to enjoy the confidence of the Democrats. 

He made blunt speeches in the United Nations 
debates in 1954 on the Cyprus question, but he 
and his staff were not equipped to present the 
Turkish case effectively in the United States. 

He speaks good English, is very presentable and 
has a very attractive wife. In his press post he was 
generally helpful to us. 


109. Seven, Abdulkadir, General 

Born about 1894, and commissioned about 1914, 
he fought in the First World War and the War of 
Independence. 

Promoted brigadier-general in 1942, major-general 
and divisional commander in 1944, lieutenant-general 
and corps commander in 1948; he was appointed 
G.O.C., Second Army, in January 1952, and 
promoted general soon afterwards. In July 1954 
he became Commander-in-Chief, Land Forces. 

General Seven does not give the impression of 
great intelligence and he is ageing quickly. He has 
a reserved manner but talks readily enough if 
addressed. He is married and speaks Turkish only. 

110. Sunter, Faruk 

Born about 1905 and educated at the School of 
Commerce in Istanbul, he joined the Ministry of 
Commerce and served as commercial attache with 
Turkish missions abroad. He was Director of 
Standardisation in the Ministry under M. Cemil Sait 
Barlas in one of the last P.R.P. Cabinets, but he 
resigned after differences with M. Barlas and became 
director of the Istanbul newspaper Yeni Istanbul. 
When the Democrat Party came to power in 1950 
he returned to the Ministry of Commerce and 
became Under-Secretary. 

Hard-working and capable, he is said to be 
unscrupulous and perhaps even corrupt, but this 
embassy has always found him helpful and sympa- 
theti;. He had considerable power in the Ministry 
whilst M. Velibesc (c/.v.) was Minister, but after 
the appointment of Muhlis Ete (q.v.) he appeared 
chastened and less magisterial. 

In March 1952 he was appointed Secretary- 
General of Chambers of Commerce and Industry. 
He professes to be glad to be out of the Ministry, 
where he had to take 44 official views and his new 
job is better paid. His present position is one of 
growing importance, as he is responsible for the 
allocation of raw materials to industry. 

He speaks French. 

111. Tacan, Necati, Lieut.-General 

Born about 1895 and commissioned about 1914, 
he was an infantry officer. He served in the First 
World War and in the Turkish War of Independence. 
In 1945 he was promoted brigadier-general, and 
major-general in 1947. He commanded the 11th 
Division in 1948. the 23rd Division in 1949 and the 
6th Division in 1951, w'hcn he was promoted 
lieutenant-general. He joined the Turkish General 
Staff in 1952 and in February 1953 took part in the 
Balkan Pact Staff talks in Ankara. In August 1953 
he became Commander of the 15th Corps and 
Garrison Commander in Istanbul. In April 1954 he 
visited Belgrade as head of the Turkish group to 
the Balkan Pact Staff talks. 

General Tacan is cheerful and popular and has 
always had good appointments, although he does not 
appear to be very intelligent. He speaks no foreign 
languages, but his wife speaks some English. 

112. Tanriover, Hanidullah Suphi 

Bom in Istanbul in 1885, and educated at Galata 
saray. he joined the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and 
occupied himself in writing poetry. In 1910 he was 
appointed Professor of Turkish Literature at 
Istanbul. He travelled in Germany during the first 
world war and joined Mustafa Kemal in 1920. 

In 1921 and in 1925 he was Minister of Public 
Instruction; and during the ’twenties he held several 
other high appointments. In 1923 he became Presi¬ 
dent of the Turkish Ocaks. to which he devoted 
most of his time and energy; but in 1931, to his 
great grief, the Ocaks were merged into the Halkevis 
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of the P.R.P. In the same year he was appointed 
Minister and later Ambassador in Bucharest. 

* He returned to Turkey in 1945, and was elected 
P.R.P. deputy for Istanbul in 1946. He resigned 
from the P.R.P. in 1947 and was elected Independent 
deputy for Manisa in 1950. In 1948 he tried to 
restart the Ocaks. but without great success. 
Elected an Independent Deputy in the D.P. list 
May 1954. 

A pan-Turanian and sometimes pan-lslamic 
idealist, M. Tanriover decided in 1946 to urge the 
moral value to youth of Moslem religious education. 
He secured an unexpected amount of support and 
obtained permission for religious classes. Smooth, 
genteel and platitudinous, his health is now 
indifferent. 

113. Taray, Cemal Husnu 

Born about 1897. he was deputy for Giimu§hane 
from 1925 to 1930. In 1928 he was chief Turkish 
delegate for the Exchange of Populations, and in 
1929 Minister of Education. 

Minister in Berne from 1930 to 1936, he was a 
member of the Turkish delegation to the Disarma¬ 
ment Conference in 1932. Again elected deputy in 
1936 he was head of a Turkish Mission which nego¬ 
tiated a number of treaties and conventions in 
Tehran. Appointed Minister to Brussels in 1938, he 
was transferred to Warsaw as Ambassador in 1939. 
Appointed Ambassador in Tehran in 1941 he was 
recalled for telling the Queen of Persia at a reception 
that she had the loveliest breasts in the world. 

Appointed Ambassador in Rome in 1944, he was 
later recalled on account of another alleged scandal 
and was employed in the Ministry as an adviser. 
He was retired from the service in 1949, but he 
appealed to the courts against the decision and won 
his case. 

In February 1952 he became head of the Turkish 
Section of the newly-formed Turco-Greek Mixed 
Commission. In September 1952 he was appointed 
Ambassador in Athens. Nominated to Santiago in 
December 1953. he took up his post a year later. 

Cemal HQsnii is pleasant to talk to. speaks French 
and plays a fair game of bridge. He is, however, 
very impetuous. Is unmarried. 

114. TIabar, Madame Nazli 

Mme. TIabar is prominent in cultural affairs, a 
keen Democrat Party organiser in Istanbul, and 
known outside Turkcv as a delegate to the Council 
of Europe. 

Bom in Istanbul in 1913, she w'as educated at the 
American Girls' School and later in Germany. She 
had no specialist training but turned from being a 
housewife to become a Deputy in Istanbul in 1950 , 
and the first woman in Turkey to take a prominent 
part in political life. In 1952 she visited the United 
States as a guest of the State Department. Later 
that year she was elected a member of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the Assembly, and in November 
she was a member of the Turkish Parliamentary 
Delegation to the United Kingdom. 

She was re-elected in the 1954 elections, and in 
1954 and 1955 was a member of the Turkish Dele¬ 
gation to the Consultative Assembly of the Council 
of Europe. She is secretary-general of the (inactive) 
Turco-British Parliamentary Group. She is active in 
the Turkish Women's League and in the Turco- 
American Association. She recently resiened from 
the committee of the Turco-British Association to 
which she never had time to give any real attention, 
under pressure of other activities. 

She is well travelled and cultivated and speaks 
very good English as well as Greek. Nothing is 
heard in public o? her husband. She has a son at 
school in Istanbul. 
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115. Torehan, Habib Edip 

Born about 1890. A businessman, he was 
engaged for many years in successful trade with 
Germany, but by 1936, as the result of unfortunate 
deals, he was penniless. Then, with the support of 
leading Nazis, he organised export and import offices 
in Berlin and Hamburg and prospered once again. 
During the Second World War he helped the Ger¬ 
mans considerably, was suspected of being a German 
agent and was placed on the Allied black list. 

Now a very wealthy man, he bought Tanin from 
M. Yal^in in 1948, but it did not appear. In 1950 
he founded Yeni Istanbul , a paper which tends to 
sensationalism, and which reported the assassination 
of Marshal Tito during his visit to London in 1953. 

Torehan is a dubious commercial adventurer. He 
speaks German and spends a lot of time and money 
on his estate in Switzerland. He married his 
German secretary. He has good taste and is agree¬ 
able to talk to. 

116. Tozan, Satvet Liitfi 

Born at Trebinje. Herzegovina, in 1889 of Serbian 
Moslem parentage. Studied law in Geneva at the 
expense of Prince Sabahettin, who opposed the 
Sultan. During the First World War he had to 
go into hiding and was later captured and im¬ 
prisoned. Escaped and was at large until the Allies 
occupied Constantinople. The new Turkish Govern¬ 
ment sent him to Paris for economic negotiations. 

Later went into private business, buying and 
selling arms and other military supplies in many 
countries. During the Second World War he con¬ 
tinued to trade in arms in many parts of Europe. In 
1942 worked in the Balkans for S.O.E., was captured 
and sentenced to twelve years’ imprisonment, but 
escaped by undergoing an operation and bribing his 
captors and returned to Turkey. He subsequently 
received the O.B.E. He continues to travel widely 
on business. 

Tozan is a wealthy adventurer who is not to be 
trusted. He makes a habit of tackling distinguished 
British personalities. The French consider that he 
worked against them and will not allow him to enter 
France (he owns a house in Paris). He at one time 
owned the Emirgan Kiosk on the Bosphorus, but 
this was expropriated by the Turkish authorities, 
who also distrust him. He is married to his former 
secretary, a German. 

117. Tunaboylu, Ismail Hakki, Lieut.-General 

Born in Bulgaria about 1897 and commissioned in 
the artillery about 1916. Took part in the First 
World War and War of Independence. In 1942 
he spent six months in Germany on the Arma¬ 
ment Purchasing Commission. Promoted brigadier 
in 1945 and major-general and divisional commander 
in 1948 . Promoted lieutenant-general and became 
Chief of Staff, Land Forces, in 1950. In the summer 
of 1952 he was given acting command of the First 
Army. Later went as Chief of the Operations 
Branch to the Turkish General Staff for over a year, 
and in 1954 returned to command the First Army. 

Hard-working and able. General Tunaboylu is 
mild-looking and wears glasses. He has a great 
admiration for the British Army and often recalls 
his visit to General Wavell’s headquarters during the 
Second World War. Not talkative but friendly and 
receptive to modem ideas. He is held in high 
esteem by the United States military mission. Speaks 
poor French and no English. Married, but his wife 
never appears in public. 

118. Turkmen, Behcet Lieutenant-General 

Born in 1899 in Mitylene. he was commissioned 
in 1915 and served in the infantry and on the 
General Staff. He served in Palestine and in the 
War of Liberation he fought against the Greeks at 


Izmir. After the war he served on the Eastern 
Frontier and distinguished himself in action against 
the Kurds. After an interval spent as Military 
Attache in Athens, Moscow and Stockholm, he 
returned to the Eastern Frontier in 1942 and held 
two staff appointments there. From 1944 to 1948 
he was Director of Military Intelligence on the 
Turkish General Staff. He was appointed 
Brigadier-General at Iskenderun in 1950 and 
promoted Major-General in 1951 and, in 1952. 
he became Turkish Assistant Commander at 
H.A.L.F.S.E.E. in Izmir. 

On September 5, 1953, he was appointed head of 
the Emniyet Mufettisligi (Turkish Security Service), 
which position he still holds. His first months in 
office were stormy owing to the antipathy of the old 
staff to his administrative reforms. He also had to 
withstand the unpleasantness caused by press reports 
on a court martial sentence for petty embezzlement 
of public funds while he was General Officer, Com¬ 
manding, at Iskenderun. He appears now to have 
consolidated his position and is apparently on good 
terms with Celal Bayar and Adnan Menderes. 

He is pompous and self-opinionated, characteristics 
which tend to make him unpopular in army circles. 
He has pursued energetically his policy to turn the 
Turkish Security Service from an inefficient family 
business into an organisation based on Anglo- 
American concepts. He is Western in outlook: he 
speaks French, Russian, English and some German. 
He has a bridge-playing and expensive wife. 

119. U?ancr, Fevzi, General 

Born in 1900 of Kurdish stock. Served on 
Caucasian front in 1914-18 war, and on all fronts 
during the War of Independence. Was Chief of 
Air Staff on Turkish General Staff, and Director 
of Supply on the Turkish General Staff; and in 
April 1953 he was appointed Commander-in-Chief of 
the Turkish Air Force. 

He has a blonde wife and no children. He speaks 
quite passable English. He is always friendly to 
us, but more so to the Americans, and is easier 
socially than most senior Turkish officers. He is not 
very intelligent or energetic. 

120. Ulusan, Aziz, Rear-Admiral 

Born about 1905, he joined the Turkish navy after 
the First World War and attended courses at Ports¬ 
mouth during 1929 and 1930. Promoted commander 
and appointed to the Turkish General Staff in 1938. 
he visited the United Kingdom in 1939 on a purchase 
mission, and again in 1940. Naval attache in 
London from 1942 to 1946, he was promoted 
captain in 1944. He held several senior naval 
appointments until 1949 when he became Director 
of Naval Intelligence on the Turkish General Staff. 
He left this appointment in 1951 to be the Turkish 
member of the Military Representatives’ Committee 
of N.A.T.O. at Washington. He was promoted rear- 
aamiral in 1950. He is now Under-Secretary' of 
State at the Ministry of Defence. 

Both Rear-Admiral Ulusan and his wife speak 
English well. He is well disposed to Britain and 
America. The leaders of the Democrat Party think 
well of him but probably do not leave much to his 
initiative. 

121. t)resin, Yumnii, General 

Born in 1898 in Elazig, he escaped from Con¬ 
stantinople, where he was A.D.C. to the Ottoman 
heir apparent, to fight with Atatiirk in the War of 
Independence. He was later an instructor in the 
Staff College. Promoted brigadier in 1939 and 
lieutenant-general in 1945. he has served most of his 
time with mountain troops. In 1949 he was 
appointed Director of Operations and Training in 
the Ministry of National Defence, and in 1950 he 
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retired. In the by-elections of 1951, he was elected 
Democrat deputy for Birecik. In November 1952 
he was appointed Minister of Communications in 
place of M. Kurtbek. Replaced by Muammer 
£avu$oglu (^.v.) in May 1954. He speaks French 
and German and is said to be intelligent and 
energetic. 

122. (jrgiiplii, Suat Hayri 

Son of the last Ottoman Sheikh-al-Islam, he was 
born in Damascus in 1903 and educated at the 
English school in Istanbul, Galatarasay, and the 
Istanbul Faculty of Law. In 1925 he was appointed 
Turkish General Agent on the Mixed Arbitral 
Tribunal, and in 1932 he began to practise as a 
barrister in Istanbul. 

Elected deputy for Kayseri in 1929, he was 
appointed Minister for Customs and Monopolies in 
1933. He resigned in 1946 after a sugar scandal, 
but in 1948 he was cleared of all charges against 
him. 

Re-elected Independent deputy for Kayseri with 
Democrat Party support in 1950, he represented 
Turkey at the 1950, 1951 and 1952 meetings of the 
Consultative Assembly of the Council of Europe and 
became a member of the Foreign Affairs Com¬ 
mittee of the Assembly. In September 1951 he joined 
the Democrat Party, and in September 1952 he was 
appointed Ambassador to the German Federal 
Republic. He is highly thought of in Government 
circles. In July 1955 the Turkish Government 
proposed him for the vacant Embassy in London. 
He speaks good French. 

123. Ostiindag, Ekrem Hayri, Dr. 

Born in Izmir in 1886 and educated at the French 
Lazarist College in Istanbul and at the Medical 
Faculty, he became the best-known physician in 
Izmir. He joined the Democrat Party, to whose 
funds be contributed generously, when it was 
founded in 1946, and became chairman of its Izmu 
branch. Elected Democrat Deputy for Izmir in 1950, 
he became a member of the Foreign Affairs Com¬ 
mittee of the Assembly and was a Turkish delegate 
to the 1950 session of the Consultative Assembly of 
the Council of Europe. In September 1950 he was 
appointed Minister of Health in place of M. Belger 
(q.v.). Although he was not unsuccessful, he was 
dropped in May 1954 and replaced by Dr. Beh 9 et Uz 
(q.v.), but retained his seat as a Deputy. 

He is very friendly and speaks German and a very 
little French. 


124. Uz, Behcet, Dr. 

Born in Buldan in 1895 he was educated at an 
Izmir secondary school and the Medical Faculty of 
Istanbul University where he specialised in 
children's diseases. From 1921 to 1930 he worked 
as a doctor in Izmir and in 1930 was elected to the 
Izmir Municipal Assembly of which he subsequently 
became president. 

In 1941 he was elected P.R.P. Deputy for Denizli 
and for a few months in 1942 was Minister of 
Commerce in the Saracoglu Cabinet. In 1943 he 
was appointed head of the P.R.P. in Istanbul and 
was re-elected for Denizli in 1944. In August 1946 
he became Minister of Health in the Peker Cabinet 
but lost his place on the formation of the second 
Saka Cabinet in June 1948. 

Dr. Uz lost his seat in the 1950 elections but was 
elected Deputy for Izmir as an Independent in the 
D.P. list in 1954. He had resigned from the P.R.P. 
in February 1953 because of personal differences 
with the Izmir leadership of the party and after his 
appointment as Minister of Health in May 1954 he 
officially joined the D.P. 


Married, he speaks good French and German and 
a little English. Capable and efficient, he has 
considerable drive and organising ability. A rabid 
anti-Communist. he is friendly to us but also 
admires the Germans. 

125. Velibe$e, Ziihtii 

Born Izmir in 1890. Studied law at Salonika 
and in 1913 was appointed an assistant legal adviser 
at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Resigned during 
the War of Independence to serve as a liaison officer 
with the Ministry on the east front. In 1923 he was 
called to the Izmir bar and later to the Ankara bar. 
He played a large part in preparing the Democrat 
Party's draft of the new electoral law of 1950. 

Elected Democrat Deputy in 1950, he was 
appointed Minister of Economy and Commerce in 
the first Democrat Government, and generally acted 
as Minister for Foreign Affairs during the absences 
of M. Kopriilii. His inefficiency as Minister was 
widely criticised in commercial circles, and he was 
dropped from the Government in March 1951; but 
he remains a close personal friend of the Prime 
Minister and is a member of the Executive Council 
of the Democrat Party. He is also chairman of the 
board which controls the Government newspaper 
Zafer. Re-elected a Deputy in May 1954. 

He is friendly to us. He speaks French well. 

126. Yaffil, Hiiseyin Cahit 

Born in Istanbul in 1876, he was editor of Tanin, 
the official paper of the Committee of Union and 
Progress, from 1908 to 1912. Arrested and deported 
to Malta after the first world war, he was released 
in 1921, and after a year in Europe returned to 
Istanbul and started Tanin again in support of 
Mustafa Kemal. However, he gradually moved into 
opposition and in 1925 Tanin was suppressed and 
he was sentenced to life imprisonment in the fortress 
of £orum. He was again tried in 1926 for con¬ 
spiracy against Ataturk’s life, but was acquitted and 
soon afterwards released. 

In 1932 he created a sensation by calling in ques¬ 
tion Ataturk’s linguistic theories and by opposing 
the wholesale elimination from the Turkish language 
of words of foreign origin. He returned to political 
life after Ataturk’s death and in 1938 was elected 
P.R.P. Deputy for Kars. 

During the second world war he made three visits 
to the United Kingdom and was throughout an 
enthusiastic supporter of the Allied cause, first in 
Yeni Sabah and later in Tanin , which he re-started 
in 1943. After the end of the war. awake to the 
Soviet danger, he turned his talents to an unmeasured 
denunciation of Soviet policy. In 1947 he sold his 
interest in Tanin and began to write for the P.R.P. 
Ulus. In 1947 and 1949 he led parliamentary delega¬ 
tions to the United Kingdom, and in 1949 he was 
appointed Turkish representative on the Palestine 
Conciliatory Commission. He retained this appoint¬ 
ment until the summer of 1950 when his continued 
attacks on the Democratic Party Government forced 
them to end it. From 1951-54 he was a member 
of the Turkish delegation to the Assembly of the 
Council of Europe. Not re-elected a Deputy in 
May 1954. 

In July 1954. following the elections, he was tried 
for writing six articles offensive to Adnan Menderes 
and Fuat Kopriilii (q.v.) and harming the prestige 
of Turkey. His language had been, in fact, vulgarly 
abusive and he was sentenced to over two years’ 
imprisonment, celebrating his 80th birthday in 
gaol. He and the P.R.P. made the most of his 
martyrdom, and journalists in Turkey as well as 
in the United States and Europe criticised the Prime 
Minister and provoked a violent reaction from the 
latter. Subsequently M. Yal^in was transferred to 
prison hospital for reasons of health and. when the 
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incident had been largely forgotten, he was quietly 
released. He resumed writing for the P.R.P. in 
Halkci and in Ulus when it reappeared, but so far 
his criticism of the Government has been subdued 
and he has wisely avoided personalities. 

A master of satire and invective, he has been a 
consistent and violent critic of the Democrat 
Government and has often directed virulent 
personal attacks on Adnan Menderes. Though now 
aged, he is still quite fearless and enjoys high 
prestige. A most likeable old man, and a staunch 
friend of Britain, he speaks French. 

127. Yalman, Ahmet Emin 

Born in Salonica of Donme parentage in 1889, he 
was educated at the German school and the Law 
Faculty in Istanbul and studied economics at Colum¬ 
bia University. He was a correspondent in Germany 
during the first world war and afterwards he com¬ 
bined journalism with a sociological lectureship in 
Istanbul. In 1923 he started Varan. In 1936, in 
co-operation with Zekeriya Sertel. he launched Tan , 
but left after a disagreement with Sertel and re¬ 
started Varan in 1939. 

Always an outspoken critic of the P.R.P. Govern¬ 
ment. he became one of the principal publicists of 
the Democrat Party, but did not hesitate to criticise 
its policy on occasions. He remains a general 
supporter of the Democrat Government, but may 
always take an independent line on any given issue. 
He went with the Prime Minister's party to the 
United States on his official visit in May 1954. but 
is not now so close to M. Menderes. 

Varan had begun to fall into disrepute and lose 
circulation when, in November 1952. a group of 
conspirators devoted to Moslem reaction made an 
attempt on Yalman’s life in Malatya. This incident, 
and the consequent strong action taken by the 
Government against extremists, brought Yalman back 
into prominence as something of a hero. In 1955 
the paper was selling poorly, the circulation having 
dropped to a few thousand. 

Capricious, unstable, and given to sensational 
comment, he likes to think of himself as a liberal, 
and is a keen supporter of moral rearmament. He 
is a regular visitor to the United Kingdom where he 
has many friends, but his feelings on “ colonialism ” 
have often led him into ill-informed denunciations, 
somewhat reminiscent of the Arab press, of British 
policy in the Middle East. On foreign policy his 
attitude vacillates, but he is fairly consistently pro- 
American : on internal affairs he fights religious 
reaction. Though difficult to reason with, he is 
personally friendly. He speaks English. French, 
German and Italian. 

128. Yamut, Nuri, General 

Born in 1890 and commissioned in 1908, he took 
part in both Balkan wars, fought on the Russian front 
in the Caucasus during the Great War and took part 
in the War of Independence. 1933 promoted major- 
general (accelerated promotion). General Officer 
Commanding. 9th Division; 1938 General Officer 
Commanding. 57th Division; 1939 promoted lieuten¬ 
ant-general. General Officer Commanding II Corps; 
1943 General Officer Commanding XII Corps; 1945 
promoted general. General Officer Commanding, 
Second Army; 1946 General Officer Commanding, 
First Army; 1949 General Officer Commanding. 
Ground Forces; 1950 Chief of the General Staff. 
He resigned in 1954 and stood successfully as 
Democrat Deputy for Istanbul. 

As Chief of the General Staff. General Yamut 
perhaps did more to smooth the way of the United 
States Mission than any other senior officer would 
have done. He does not. however, give the 
impression of any great ability and was probably 


little more than a figurehead, although extremely 
popular in the Turkish Army. He appears to prefer 
the British to the Americans. He has a sense of 
humour. Speaks a very little French but is only 
willing to converse in Turkish. His wife is rather 
younger and speaks fluent English. 

129. Yardimci, Celal 

Bom in Dogu Beyazit in 1911, he studied law in 
Istanbul and practised as a lawyer until his election 
as Democrat deputy for Agri in 1950. 

In 1951 he was one of the Vice-Chairmen of the 
Assembly, and in April 1953 he was appointed 
Minister of State. Appointed Minister of Educa¬ 
tion May 1954. replacing M. Buryak (^.v.) He is 
a faithful follower of M. Menderes, on whose favour 
he depends, and though he has no great personal 
reputation he may do better than his ineffective 
predecessor at the Ministry. He is an ardent 
Muslim. 

In September 1954 he combined a week's visit 
in the United Kingdom with his visit to the United 
States, in connexion with the assistance to be given 
by the University of Nebraska to the proposed 
University of Eastern Turkey. He shows little sign 
of life in the Ministry. 

130. Yircali, Sitki 

Born in Balikesir in 1908. he studied law in 
Istanbul and Paris and afterwards practised as a 
lawyer in Balikesir, where he has also farming and 
industrial interests. Joining the Democrat Party 
soon after it was formed, he was elected to its 
Administrative Council in 1949; and in 1950 he was 
elected Deputy for Balikesir and became Vice- 
President of the Grand National Assembly. At the 
Democrat Party Congress in October 1951 he was 
elected a member of the party’s Executive Com¬ 
mittee, and in December 1951 he was appointed 
Minister of Customs and Monopolies. In September 
1952 he was transferred to the Ministry of State 
Industries. 

Appointed Minister of Economy and Commerce 
May 1954, changing offices with M. £elikba$ (q.v.). 
An orator whose Ministerial career has been undis¬ 
tinguished so far. Although it was thought that he 
would not survive differences with the Prime Minister, 
he still remains in office, possibly because no one 
else can be found to take over an unpopular post. 
Makes strong, if inaccurate, statements to the press 
in defence of his Ministry and of Democrat Party 
policy. In June 1955 he attended the Beirut 
Economic Conference of Middle and Near Eastern 
States. He is married with two children. His wife 
is active in Democrat Party circles. He speaks 
French. 

131. Yucel, Hasan AH 

Bom in Istanbul in 1897, and educated at Istanbul 
University, he was at first teacher and afterwards 
joined the Ministry of Education, in which he rose to 
be Inspector-General. He was deputv for Izmir from 
1935 to 1950, and Minister of Education from 
1938 to 1946. After losing his seat in the general 
elections of 1950 he resigned from the P.R.P. and 
withdrew from political life. 

A successful Minister of Education. Yucel is a 
liberal and tolerant man who seems to lack entirely 
the normal Turkish suspicion of foreigners. He is. 
however, regarded as a slightly unreliable intellectual 
and was suspected of Communist sympathies while 
in office. He is interested in British and French 
education, and whilst a Minister he did much to 
help the British Council, in whose activities he still 
takes great interest. He is still active as a political 
writer. His view's are usually pro-British but he 
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mixes criticism with approbation. Politically he is 
probably a back-number, though he claims he will 
make a comeback after the next elections. He is 
not a party man at present, but, so far as the P.R.P. 
is concerned, he detests Kasim Giilek (q.v.). He 
visited Cyprus in June 1955 and lectured to the 
Turkish community. Pleasant and entertaining, 
especially over a drink, both he and his wife seem 
to find life infinitely amusing. He speaks French. 

132. Zeytinoglu, Kemal 

Born in Eski$ehir in 1911, he studied engineering 
at Istanbul and Vienna and became a roads engineer. 
Elected Democrat Deputy for Eski§ehir in 1946 and 
again in 1950, he was appointed Minister of Public 
Works in December 1950, and reappointed in May 
1954. 

M. Zeytinoglu is a close friend of M. Menderes 
and was known under the previous regime for his 
bitter attacks in the Assembly on the People’s 
Republican Party. 

He is married and has two children. 

He speaks German and a little French. 

133. Zorlu, Fatin Rii$tu 

Born in 1910 at Istanbul. He studied political 
science at Paris and law at Geneva, and was 
admitted to the Ministry of Foreign .Affairs in 1932 
where he soon began to specialise in economic sub¬ 
jects. He was appointed head of the department 
dealing with commercial negotiations in 1937 and 
headed the permanent delegation to the League of 
Nations in 1938. He was first secretary for a time in 
Paris and in 1942 counsellor and charge d'affaires at 
Moscow. In 1946 he was put in charge of the 
Economic Section of the Ministry and represented 
Turkey at the International Trade Organisation Con¬ 
ference at Havana, 1947-48. Was promoted to be 


an Assistant Secretary-General in 1950 and at the 
same time was put in charge of all E.C.A. and 
O.E.E.C. affairs. In the spring of 1952 he was 
appointed permanent Turkish representative on the 
North Atlantic Council, with the rank of 
Ambassador. 

His influence with the Prime Minister grew 
rapidly and in May 1954 he was appointed Minister 
of State (the senior of three) and Deputy Prime 
Minister, and became Adnan Menderes’ right- 
hand man. He deals with N.A.T.O. and 
O.E.E.C. affairs, advises the Prime Minister on 
economic policy and dictates instructions to the 
Minister of Finance and other economic Ministers. 
In April 1955 he represented Turkey with some 
forcefulness at the Asian-African Conference at 
Bandung. He suffered a set-back with the failure 
of his mission to the United States where he appealed 
for $300 million loan. 

Ruthless and cynical, but certainly able, he is 
conscientious to the point of fanaticism in upholding 
Turkish interests. His knowledge of economics is 
limited, but he has unlimited faith in his own quick 
decisions. He is a stubborn negotiator, but possesses 
a dry sense of humour. 

Under a veneer of Westernism he is probably a 
xenophobe. His wife is a daughter of Tevfik Rii$tii 
Aras (q.v.). Speaks French and English. 

134. Zorlu, Rifki Rii$tu 

Bom in 1905; a career diplomatist who, after 
serving in Switzerland, Sweden, France and Canada, 
was appointed Head of the Second Department in 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in 1951. He became 
Turkish Minister at Beirut in 1952 and Ambassador 
at Cairo in November 1954. 

M. Zorlu is the brother of Fatin Zorlu (g.v.), the 
Deputy Prime Minister. He is unmarried. 
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TURKEY: HEADS OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 

Sir Janies Bowker to Mr. Macmillan. (Received July 11) 


(No. 113. Confidential) Ankara, 

Sir, July 1, 1955. 

I have the honour to send you herewith 
my report on Heads of Foreign Missions at 
Ankara. 

I have, &c. 

JAMES BOWKER. 


Enclosure 

(Passages marked with an asterisk are reproduced 
from previous reports.) 

Afghanistan 

General Assadollah Khan Seraj. Ambassador 
(2nd of January, 1951). 

♦Born in 1911. He is a cousin of the present 
King of Afghanistan. In 1937 he represented the 
King at the Coronation in London. Became 
Inspector-General of the Afghan Army in 1939 and 
Chief of the General Staff in 1946. From 1948 
until his mission to Turkey he was Minister of the 
Interior and Deputy Prime Minister. 

♦Assadollah Khan, who was educated at a 
French school in Kabul, speaks fluent French and 
some English. He seems well enough disposed. 
He has a good social manner and plays tennis and 
bridge, but is something of a bore. His wife, who 
speaks no western language, and of their six 
children two of the daughters who are studying 
at the Ankara University, are with him. (Written 
in 1952.) 

He is regarded at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
as a bit of a joke and 1 should say that his influence 
on current Turco-Afghan relations was negligible. 

Argentina 

M. Carlos Alberto Leguizamon. Minister 
(23rd of November, 1953). 

Born about 1903. Previously Argentine Minister 
at Damascus, from which he was transferred, little 
to his own satisfaction, to make way there for the 
Argentine Minister at Cairo. Served with the 
United Nations Commission for Kashmir, and 
before his appointment to Damascus spent some 
years as Minister-Counsellor at the Argentine 
Embassy in London. He does not give the 
impression of having a great liking for the Peron 
regime. Though his Legation here was raised some 
months ago to an Embassy he has not yet been told 
whether he will be promoted to the rank of 
Ambassador or transferred. 

Both he and his lively Swedish wife speak with 
great affection of London, where they acquired a 
taste for English antiques and silver. Both talk 
French and English, and are unaffectedly friendly. 
They have one daughter who was married to a 
member of the United States Foreign Service, from 
whom she is divorced. 

Austria 

M. Erich Bielka Karltreu, Minister (6th of March. 
1952). 


♦Born about 1904. M. von Karltreu is a 
product of the old Austrian Consular College and 
is also accredited to Tehran and Kabul. He spent 
the war as an emigre in Switzerland and in 1945 
reconstituted the Austrian Mission at Berne. Later 
he served on the O.E.E.C. Delegation at Cairo, 
and afterwards as Assistant to the Secretary-General 
in the Austrian Ministry for Foreign Affairs. 

*M. Karltreu is an agreeable bachelor, speaking 
French and English. He is very well disposed, 
entertains well, and is generally popular. (Written 
in 1952.) 

Belgium 

M. Gerard Walravens, Minister (13th of April. 
1955). 

Born in 1909. Before his appointment he was 
Head of the N.A.T.O. Department of the Belgian 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. He earlier served 
twice at the Belgian Embassy in London, on the 
first occasion under Baron Cartier de Marchienne 
and later as Counsellor from 1945-50. I under¬ 
stand that he was considered for the post of 
Secretary-General of Western European Union, but 
was appointed to Ankara instead, somewhat, I 
think, to his disappointment. 

M. Walravens talks fluent English and is 
outspokenly anglophil. He returned to Brussels for 
consultation soon after presenting his Letters and 
has only recently returned to Ankara. He gives the 
impression of being intelligent, rather cynical and to 
delight in indiscretions. His wife, who is Chilean, 
has only just arrived. They have a daughter and 
son of teen-age. both at school in Belgium. 

Brazil 

M. Mario Moreira da Silva, Ambassador 
(9th of September. 1953). 

Born in 1892. He has been a career member of 
the Brazilian Foreign Service since 1933. He 
represented his country for some years in Berne, 
during which time he headed the Brazilian 
Delegation at various conferences. He was 
appointed Head of the Economic Division of the 
Brazilian Ministry of Foreign Affairs in 1951. 

M. da Silva is an unassuming little man, but 
pleasant and well disposed and. I should say. 
shrewd. He suffers from blood pressure and leads 
a very quiet life. His wife is an agreeable lady of 
quiet distinction. Much of their time after their 
arrival was taken up in finding and settling into a 
house. They have a grown-up family in Brazil. 
Both speak French, but little English. 

Bulgaria 

M. Gueorgui Bogdanov, Minister (19th of 
August. 1954). 

Born in Varna. Formerly Minister in Tel Aviv. 
He talks some Turkish, but no English or French. 
He has been away a good deal since presenting his 
Letters, and 1 have seen very little of him. He told 
me his wife took English lessons in Tel Aviv. 

Chile 

Dr. Samuel Avendano Sepulveda, Minister 

(9th of April, 1953). 

Bom about 1898. This is Dr. Avendano's first 
diplomatic appointment. Previously he had 
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practised medicine at Valparaiso where he was 
president of the Agrarian Labour Party. He is 
accredited also to Israel. 

Dr. Avendaoo turns up regularly at official 
functions, but otherwise lives a somewhat retired 
life with his family. He talks indifferent English and 
his wife little but Spanish. Both are agreeable and 
friendly. They have six children, of whom the two 
youngest are with them here. 

China 

Dr. Li Ti-tsun, Ambassador (16th of June, 1947). 

Dr. Li Ti-tsun. whose previous post was Havana, 
is the senior foreign diplomatic representative in 
Turkey. In the case of those missions which do not 
recognise the Nationalist Government his contacts 
are conducted through the Italian Ambassador, the 
next senior. 

The Li Ti-tsuns transferred themselves to a small 
villa in 1950 and are seen a good deal in Ankara 
society. Both are intelligent, well liked and speak 
good English. Mme. Li has learnt Turkish. I 
exchanged informal calls with Dr. Li after my 
arrival and our relations have remained unofficial. 
He is somewhat touchy about his position and I had 
to resist on my arrival an attempt on his part to 
include me among his official flock. 

Cuba 

M. Luis F. de Almagro. Minister (25th of 
February, 1953). 

•M. Almagro resides in Cairo and has a 
number of other posts. He left Ankara immediately 
after presenting his credentials and without paying 
calls. (Written in 1953.) 

M. Almagro has not been to Ankara since 
1 arrived. The Protocol Department of the Turkish 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs confirmed privately 
some months ago that there had been some scandal 
about him. thought to be connected with smuggling 
goods out of Egypt, but that 44 as far as they knew '* 
he was still accredited here. 

Czechoslovakia 

M. Bohumil Jelinek, Minister (18th of December. 
1952). 

•Born about 1898. M. Jelinek’s only previous 
diplomatic experience was three and a half months 
as Counsellor in Paris. He was for twenty years a 
keen footballer and was in the Czech international 
teams which visited France, Italy and other 
countries before 1939. He once played against 
Glasgow Celtic in Prague. (Written in 1953.) 

M. Jelinek is a wiry-looking little man with a 
shock of white hair. He speaks fair English and is 
friendly to meet. I believe his wife finds the 
climate of Ankara difficult and spends most of her 
time in Prague. 

Denmark 

M. Hugo Hergel. Minister (13th of December. 
1954). 

Bom about 1898. M. Hergel is accredited also to 
Greece and Israel. He is a career diplomatist and 
before coming to Ankara was for four years Danish 
Minister in Moscow, previous to which he was for 
three years Minister at Bucharest, accredited also to 
Sofia and Belgrade. He earlier served for several 
years in Japan. He has no previous experience of 
the Middle East. 

M. Hergel is distinguished-looking, correct and 
friendly, though not particularly interesting. He 
speaks English and French. His wife is Canadian 
and speaks French. I understand they suffer from 
a domestic tragedy as their daughter is in a mental 
asylum in England. 


Egypt 

M. Ahmed Ramzy, Ambassador (22nd of 
October. 1954). 

Born about 1903. M. Ramzy was previously in 
Turkey from 1929 to 1935, first as Vice-Consul at 
Istanbul and later at the Egyptian Legation at 
Ankara. He served during the war in Syria and the 
Lebanon, which he left, he told me, as the result of 
an altercation with an emissary from King Farouk. 
He was relegated to the Ministry of the Interior, 
from which he passed subsequently to the Ministry 
of Industry and Commerce and the Ministry of 
Finance. After the revolution he was reinstated in 
the Foreign Service and appointed Ambassador to 
Rome, thus turning the tables on his former 
Sovereign who had by then become an exile there. 

M. Ramzy's appointment to Ankara marked the 
settlement of the incident of the expulsion of the 
Turkish Ambassador in Egypt in January 1954 and 
was taken by both sides as heralding the establish¬ 
ment of closer relations between Turkey and Egypt. 
The honeymoon period was cut short by Egypt's 
hostility to the Turco-Iraqi Pact. M. Ramzy's 
position suffered an abrupt change and he was 
accused in the press of conducting secret negotiations 
with members of the Soviet Embassy. He received 
no help from the Turkish Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
in his efforts to defend himself. 

M. Ramzy has an expansive smile above an 
equally expansive corporation. He is cultured, 
experienced and intelligent. His wife has not yet 
joined him in Ankara. They have a son who is 
completing his education in Egypt. 

M. Ramzy has told me that the agrement had been 
given for his appointment to Brussels and that he 
expected to leave Turkey in September. 

Finland 

M. Bruno Rafael Kivikoski, Minister (8th of 
April, 1954). 

Born in 1892 of a Swedish-speaking family whose 
name was changed in 1906 by translation into its 
present Finnish form. After studying in England 
and France M. Kivikoski served in Washington and 
the Netherlands. From 1935 to 1939 he was in the 
Finnish Ministry of Foreign Affairs and later 
became Finnish Minister in Warsaw (1939) and 
Bucharest (1939-41). Before his appointment to 
Ankara he had served continuously for twelve years 
as Chef de Cabinet to the President of Finland, of 
whom he is an old friend. I understand that, anxious 
for a change, he had to ask insistently for an 
appointment abroad 

M. Kivikoski talks quite good English and he is 
stolid and friendly. He is a bachelor. He is 
accredited also to Beirut. Damascus. Tehran and 
Karachi. 

France 

M. Jacques Tarbe de Saint-Hardouin. Ambassador 
(25th of February. 1952). 

M. de Saint-Hardouin is doing his third tour of 
duty in Turkey, having been First Secretary in the 
early 30’s and Free France Representative in 
1944 45. As such he breached the gap between the 
departure of M. Bergery, the Vichy Ambassador, 
and M. Maugras. the first post-war Ambassador. 
Afterwards he was Political Adviser to the French 
Commander-in-Chief in Germany, and, more 
recently, French Representative on the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency at Beirut. 

M. de Saint-Hardouin has considerable knowledge 
of the Turks and a sincere liking for them. His 
efforts to put France back on the Turkish map have, 
however, been handicapped by local lack of 
sympathy for French policy in North Africa, and. 
more recently, by resentment oyer the French 
attitude towards the Turco-Iraqi Pact. Though his 
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appearance and raucous voice are unattractive, he is 
well-disposed and friendly. He has suffered 
successively from a weak heart, blood pressure and 
diabetes and has to take great care of himself. His 
first wife, who was Turkish, died in Berlin after the 
war, and he married in 1952, not, I believe, without 
some difficulties in Paris, a Hungarian lady who was 
divorced from her second husband. Mme. de Saint- 
Hardouin has good looks but little charm and her 
ill-concealed ambition to play the grande dame make 
her somewhat of a joke. 

M. de Saint-Hardouin has told me that he is now 
being transferred to a post with some international 
body in Paris and expects to leave Turkey in 
September. 

Germany 

Dr. Wilhelm Haas, Ambassador (21st of June, 
1952). 

Born in Bremen in 1896. Studied law and in 
1922 joined the German Foreign Service, his posts 
including Paris. Shanghai. Peking, Tokyo. In 1937 
left the Foreign Service and took a business appoint¬ 
ment in China, where he remained during the war. 
In 1947 he abandoned a municipal post in Bremen 
and rejoined the Foreign Service with the Federal 
Republic in 1949. after which he worked in building 
up the new German Foreign Seivicc. 

Dr. Haas is quiet and intelligent and he and his 
pleasant wife, who I understand is of Jewish origin, 
have worked systematically and successfully at re¬ 
establishing the position of the German Embassy in 
Turkey. They both speak good English. They have 
grown-up sons and one son of 11 with them in 
Ankara. 

Greece 

M. Jean D. Kalcrgis, Ambassador (14th of 
January, 1954). 

Born about 1902. Before his appointment to 
Turkey M. Kalergis was Counsellor-Minister in 
Washington from 1949. He was put in an 
embarrassing position shortly after his arrival in 
Ankara by being kept uninformed by the Turkish 
Government of the decision to convert the Balkan 
Pact into an alliance, taken during Marshal Tito’s 
visit to Ankara in March 1954. After an initial 
manifestation of his discomfiture in the presence of 
press representatives, he bore himself with calm and 
dignity. He is not a striking personality, nor has 
he the reputation with the Turkish Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs of being particularly bright. He is 
a bachelor and sneaks good English, and, like most 
Greeks, is a crack bridge player. 

Hungary 

M. Istvan Murai, Minister (31st of January, 1955). 

M. Murai has been away from Ankara a good 
deal since he arrived, and I have not seen him since 
we exchanged official calls. 

Iraq 

Dr. Ibrahim Akif El-Aloussi, Ambassador 
(30th of September, 1952). 

•Born about 1905. Before becoming Ambassador 
Dr. Fl-Aloussi h3d been Minister from the 21st of 
March. 1950. His background is almost entirely 
medical. He was educated at the old Ottoman 
Medical School in Istanbul and rose to be Director- 
General of Iraqi Health Services. Later he was for 
a time Minister of Education. His first diplomatic 
appointment was to Damascus, in 1949. (Written 
in 1953.) 

Dr. El-Aloussi moves mostly in the circles of the 
Arab and other Muslim representatives and is kept 
busy looking after visiting Iraqi statesmen and 
delegations of various sorts. Both he and his wife 


talk Turkish as well as Arabic. He talks some 
English and is very friendly. His wife is also 
friendly but knows very little English. 

Irish Republic 

Mr. Denis Alfred Devlin, Minister (2nd of 
October. 1951). 

Mr. Devlin is Minister in Rome and has not 
visited Ankara since my arrival. 

Israel 

M. Maurice Fischer, Minister (4th of June, 1953). 

*M, Fischer was born in Belgium in 1903 and 
first went to Palestine in 1930. After fighting with 
the Free French Forces in the Lebanon, he went to 
Paris in 1946 as the Representative of the Jewish 
Agency. On the establishment of the State of Israel 
in 1948 he became accredited Minister. (Written in 
1953.) 

M. Fischer is cultured and intelligent, but also 
highly-strung and emotional and he has taken the 
recent set-back in Turco-Israeli relations, resulting 
from the Turco-Iraqi Pact and the Exchange of 
Letters about the Palestine Resolutions, more 
acutely to heart than his Government seem to have 
done. The Turks find his constant jeremiads 
embarrassing and somewhat tedious. He speaks 
excellent French and good English and German. 
He is fond of music and is a talented pianist. Both 
he and his good-looking wife, who also speaks 
English. French and German, are popular in 
Ankara society. They have one small daughter. 

Italy 

Count Luca Pietromarchi. Ambassador (23rd of 
October, 1950). 

Born about 1892. Count Pietromarchi was chief 
of the Italian Economic Blockade Department 
before the war, when he showed ready co-operation 
with the British. During the war he was Chef de 
Cabinet to Count Ciano. Retired to Brazil after 
the war whence he was recalled by Count Sforza to 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

An able and experienced career diplomatist. 
Count Pietromarchi handled with skill his country's 
affairs here during the difficult period of the Trieste 
dispute and the negotiations for the Balkan Alliance. 
At the Ministry of Foreign Affairs he has the 
reputation of being an intelligent observer. Despite 
his Fascist background he is outspokenly and, I 
think, genuinely Anglophil. He is a most friendly 
and co-operative colleague. His wife, of Jewish 
origin, is vague and inconsequential to the point of 
eccentricity, but most friendly. I should imagine 
that her efforts to get her husband appointed to 
London have not done him much service in Rome. 
The Pietromarchis are a distinguished-looking 
couple, he white-haired and dapper and she a 
handsome Titian. Both talk French and English. 
They have a son of 20 in Rome and a teen-age 
daughter here. 

Japan 

M. Shinishi Kamimura. Ambassador (4th of 
June. 1953). Accredited also to Israel. 

*M. Kamimura is Japan's first post-war 
Representative in Turkey. Born in 1896. he has 
been in the Japanese Foreign Service since 1921. 
At the outbreak of w'ar he was Counsellor in 
London and afterwards served in Moscow. After 
the Japanese surrender he was interned for two 
years by the Soviet authorities. He comes to 
Ankara from Washington where he has been 
Minister-Counsellor. (Written in 1953.) 

M. Kamimura is well-disposed, though less 
expansive than his wife, who talks enthusiastically 
of all things English and points to the English 
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furnishings of their new embassy. She was educated 
at the Convent of the Sacred Heart at Tokyo and is 
a keen tennis player. Both talk good English. 
They have two grown-up sons who are completing 
their education in the United States. 

Jordan 

Amir Abdul Majid Haidar. Minister. 

Bom in 1885. The Amir, eldest son of the Sherif 
Ali of Mecca, is Head of the Dhawi Zeid section 
of the Hashemite family. He lived in Turkey prior 
to and during the 1918 war but was expelled from 
Turkey and deprived of his Turkish nationality by 
Atatiirk and settled at Beirut, where he lived in 
straitened circumstances. He assumed Jordan 
nationality in 1946 and was appointed first Jordan 
Minister-Plenipotentiary in London shortly after¬ 
wards. In 1951 he was transferred to Paris. 

Though distinguished in appearance and friendly 
in manner. Amir Abdul Majid Haidar is a bore, 
particularly on the subject of his family, to which 
he constantly reverts. 1 believe his appointment to 
Ankara was the result of his own importunacy with 
King Hussein and the latter's wish to find him a job. 
He and his brothers have succeeded in recovering 
part of their family’s former property in Turkey 
and he is now in easier circumstances. He speaks 
fluent Turkish as well as passable English and 
French, in addition to Arabic. His wife is a former 
Turkish Sultanic Princess, being the daughter of 
Sultan Murad, a fact which her husband never tires 
of relating and which he regarded as absolving her 
on arrival from paying the customary calls on the 
wives of the other Heads of Missions. She talks 
little but Turkish and is reputed to play the piano. 

Lebanon 

M. Ibrahim El-Ahdab. Ambassador (21st of 
February. 1955). 

Bom about 1907. * Belongs to a prominent Sunni 
family in Beirut. He was educated at a Christian 
Brothers School in the Lebanon and for a short time 
at the Jesuit College at Beirut. He studied 
engineering in Paris and followed this bent until his 
election as Deputy in 1943. (Written in 1953.) 

M. El-Ahdab was accredited to Turkey as 
Minister from 1947-52 and returned to a post where 
both he and his good-looking wife were popular. 
He seems to have a broad knowledge and fairly- 
balanced view of Middle East affairs, though I 
believe he has violent anti-Jewish feelings, possibly 
stimulated by the fact that his wife, who has Turkish 
blood and belonged to a wealthy Arab family in 
Haifa, lost all her properties there. Both 
M. El-Ahdab and his wife speak fluent French. 

M. El-Ahdab is now expecting to be transferred 
to London. 

Libya 

M. Ali Essad Jerbi. Ambassador (13th of 
December. 1954). 

Born in 1901. Educated in Turkey. Later 
entered the service of the Italian Administration in 
Cyrenaica. Mayor of Derna during the first and 
second British occupation. Counsellor to the Amir 
in Egypt during 1943. Superintendent of Education 
on return to Cyrenaica in 1944 and subsequently 
appointed Deputy Secretary for Development in the 
British Military Administration. Appointed Minister 
of Works and Mines in 1949 on the formation of 
the Cyrenaican Government. Appointed Repre¬ 
sentative for Cyrenaica on the Advisory Council to 
the United Nations Commissioner for Libya in 
1950. When the first Libyan Federal Government 
was formed in March 1951 he was appointed 
Federal Minister for Foreign Affairs and held also 
the portfolio of Health, which was later exchanged 


for that of Justice. Relieved, to his great 
disappointment, of his post as Minister of Foreign 
Affairs and appointed Minister of Defence in 
December 1951 on the declaration of the 
independence of Libya. 

M. Jerbi is smiling and friendly and seems quite 
happy at Ankara, though I imagine that he hopes 
and expects to return before long to politics. He 
talks Italian and French. His wife talks little but 
Arabic. They have three grown-up and 
unfortunately plain daughters who accompany them 
on formal social occasions. 


Mexico 

Dr. Victor A. Moldonado, Minister (9th of 
December. 1954). 

Born about 1905. Dr. Moldonado had a 
distinguished career as a lawyer in Mexico, being 
formerly Procurator of Justice of the State of San 
Luis Potosi and Magistrate of the Supreme Court of 
the Federal District. He also served in the Federal 
Chamber of Deputies. His first diplomatic appoint¬ 
ment was in 1946, when he became Ambassador to 
Bolivia. Four months later he was appointed to 
El Salvador, where he remained until his appoint¬ 
ment to Turkey. 

Of diminutive stature and undistinguished 
manners. Dr. Moldonado seems to have genuinely 
friendly feelings for Britain. I cannot imagine that 
he has much work to do. He talks a little French 
and English but his equally diminutive wife talks 
little but Spanish. They have small children with 
them as well as grown-uo children at home. 


Netherlands 

Dr. William Huender, Minister (1st of October. 
1951). 

♦Born about 1895. Dr. Huender has filled many 
posts in the Dutch Foreign Service, his last being 
Addis Ababa. Captured and interned for some 
time by the Japanese after the capture of Manila in 
1942, he joined the emigre Netherlands Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs in London in 1943 and was in charge 
of the office dealing with post-war reconstruction. 
In 1945 he took charge of the German Department 
and from 1946 to 1948 he was Head of the Nether¬ 
lands Mission in Berlin. He next spent two years 
as Governor of Dutch Guiana. (Written in 1952.) 

Dr. Huender is reticent, but when encouraged 
displays a sound grasp of international affairs, as 
well as a considerable knowledge of Turkey and 
particularly Turkish economics. His wife is an 
agreeable, stout, white-haired lady who has recently 
been undergoing prolonged treatment at home for 
a lee injured in a fall. They play little part in the 
social life of Ankara. Their children, now grown 
up. were taken by a Japanese general during the war 
to live with his family. 

Dr. Huender has now announced his impending 
departure. 

Norway 

M. Ernest Krogh-Hansen. Minister (21st of 
October. 1947). Also accredited to Pakistan and 
Iraq. 

Born about 1900. M. Krogh-Hansen was working 
in the Norwegian Ministry of Foreign Affairs at the 
time of the German occupation in 1940. He after¬ 
wards escaped to Sweden and thence to England, 
where he remained till 1943. He was then sent to 
Moscow, whence he came here. 

I knew M. Krogh-Hansen when he was a 
Secretary at the Norwegian Legation twenty years 
ago. Blond, blue-eyed and a bachelor he has 
changed little since then except to become somewhat 
stouter. He is friendly but unexciting and leads a 
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somewhat secluded life. He talks Turkish fluently 
and his English also is very good. He is fond of 
music and a good pianist. 


Persia 

M. Ali Mansour, C.B.E., Ambassador (9th of 
November. 1953). Also accredited to Greece. 

Born about 1888. Began his career in the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs and rose to be Under¬ 
secretary in 1919. Appointed Under-Secretary at 
the Ministry of the Interior in 1920. Appointed 
Governor-General of Azarbaijan in April 1927, and 
held that post until January 1931, when he was made 
Minister of the Interior. Transferred to the post of 
Minister of Roads and Communications in January 
1933. Arrested in January 1936 on charges of 
misappropriation and incompetence. Acquitted 
August 1936. Rehabilitated as Minister of Industry 
and" Mines. August 1938. Selected by Risa Shah 
for the post of Prime Minister, June 1940. it was to 
him that the joint Russo-British ultimatum was 
delivered on August 25, 1941. As the result of the 
subsequent events he resigned in September 1941. 
Governor-General of Khorasan. February 1942, in 
which post he showed some energy in collecting 
wheat, though his administration of the funds of the 
shrine laid him open to various accusations of 
embezzlement. Recalled from Khorasan in the 
autumn of 1945. Governor-General. Azerbaijan. 
December 1946—J uly 1948. Elected to the 
Constituent Assembly from Tehran. April 1949. 
President of the Council of the Seven-Year Plan. 
May 1949. 

An elderly and old-fashioned type of Persian. 
Thin, bald, quiet-mannered and courteous. He 
expresses warm friendship and esteem for Britain, 
which he affirms to be the country best fitted to help 
in the rehabilitation of Persia, a process which he 
holds will require a number of years of systematic 
work. He is slow and heavy in the hand at parties. 
He talks good French. His kindly and pleasant 
wife talks fair English. They entertain frequently 
and generously. They have grown-up children, 
including a son in the Persian Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, and some grandchildren. 


Poland 

M. Janusz Zambrowicz, Ambassador (15th of 
January. 1952). 

*1 know nothing about his early history, but he 
seems to be in his early 40’s. I gather that just 
before the outbreak of war in 1939 he fled to 
Moscow' to escape arrest and remained there until 
he came to Turkey. From the end of the war he had 
been Polish Counsellor at Moscow. (Written in 
1952.) 

With his small eyes and pointed nose 
M. Zambrow'icz has a rather sinister appearance, 
but he and his good-looking and well-dressed wife 
are by far the most 44 presentable ” couple among the 
Iron Curtain representatives in Ankara, and they 
are taking an increasing part in social activities. 
They both talk some French and Mme. Zambrowicz 
also talks German. Their daughter has been 
studying at the university in Moscow. 

Portugal 

M. Josd Weinholtz de Bivar Brandeiro. Minister 
(23rd of November, 1953). 

Born 1899. Entered the Portuguese Foreign 
Service in 1924 and served in Rome, the Vatican. 
Stockholm, Brussels, Vichy. Djakarta. Berlin and 
Rio de Janeiro. On appointment to Ankara he 
reopened the legation, which had been closed for 
reasons of economy in 1949. 


M. Brandeiro has so far failed to find a suitable 
house and has been living in the shabby discomfort 
of the Ankara Palace Hotel, where he also conducts 
such work as he has to do. Both he and his 
wife are correct and agreeable, though rather 
colourless. She talks good French and English. He 
talks a little English and competent French with a 
marked Portuguese accent. They have no children. 

Roumania 

The post of Ambassador has been vacant for some 
time. The embassy is in charge of M. Gheorghe 
Matei, the Second Secretary. 

Saudi Arabia 

The post of Minister has been vacant since the 
sudden retirement of M. Toufic Hamza in December 
1954, and the legation has been in the charge of 
M. Abdul Fattah Yassine. the Third Secretary. 

Soviet Union 

M. Boris Feodorovich Podtserqb, Ambassador 
(25th of March, 1954). 

Born in 1910 in St. Petersburg. During the early 
1940’s he was Molotov's private secretary and 
interpreter. From 1940-46. adviser to the Council 
of Peoples’ Commission of the U.S.S.R. He was 
among the group of advisers to the U.S.S.R. 
German Conference in Berlin in 1940 and present at 
the signing of the Finnish Armistice in 1944. In 
1949 he was appointed General Secretary of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, in which year he was 
also elected a member of the Central Revision 
Commission at the 19th Party Congress. In 1952 
he became Deputy Minister of Foreign Affairs. He 
was a member of the Soviet Delegation to a number 
of United Nations conferences. Ankara is his first 
foreign post. 

Tall, fair-haired and blue-eyed, he makes himself 
very agreeable on social occasions in quite good 
French. His wife, who joined him only recently, 
afterwards returned to Moscow to look after their 
children. She speaks quite good German. 

Spain 

Don Josd Ruiz de Arana y Bauer. Duque de 
Baena, Ambassador (2nd of October. 1954). 

Born about 1894. The Duaue de Baena entered 
the Spanish Diplomatic Service in 1917 and has 
served in Lisbon. The Hague. London. Montevideo. 
Tangier and Paris. After a period in the 
Department of Morocco and Colonies, he was 
appointed Head of the Central Department of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs and w>as a member of 
the Spanish Delegations to the Disarmament 
Conference in 1933. to the Council of the League of 
Nations and to the Committee on Minorities. In 
1934 he w'as promoted to Minister, 3rd Class, and 
in 1939 transferred as Consul-General to Tunis. He 
was later appointed Counsellor at London, where 
he served as Charge d’Affaires, and The Hague, 
where he was Minister from 1945 48. After being 
appointed Minister, 1st Class, in 1949. he returned 
to London as Charge d'Affaires until 1951, when he 
was transferred as Minister to Berne. 

A distinguished member of the Spanish Foreign 
Service, a monarchist and diplomatist of the old 
school, A bachelor of wide culture and agreeable 
manners and conversation. The holder of"several 
illustrious titles from his father and of Jewish 
descent on his mother’s side, he is somewhat of a 
social snob. He has many friends in England and 
talks polished English and good French. He makes 
no secret of his expectation of being appointed 
before long to a more congenial post where the 
Spanish representative plays a more important role. 
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Sweden 

M. Adolf Croneborg, Minister (2nd of October, 
1951). 

♦Born in 1900, he has been in the Swedish 
Foreign Service since 1927. Most of his career has 
been spent at the Foreign Ministry, latterly as Head 
of the Personnel Department. His European posts 
have included Helsinki and Rome, where he was 
Counsellor from 1945 to 1947. (Written in 1952.) 

M. Croneborg is friendly but rather uninteresting. 
He had a difficult time last year over the sinking of 
a Turkish submarine by a Swedish merchant ship 
in the Dardanelles. His wife is talkative and 
pleasant and is head of the Ladies' Committee of the 
Golf Club. Both talk good English. They have 
four children. 

Switzerland 

M. Julien Rossat. Minister (1st of October. 1951). 

♦Bom in 1900, he studied economics at Lausanne 
and joined the Swiss Political Department in 1929. 
After various consular posts he went to Tokyo in 
1937 and in 1942 to Colombia. In 1947 he became 
Swiss Political Representative in the British Zone 
of Germany and returned to Berne in 1948 to deal 
with administration. (Written in 1952.) 

M. Rossat likes to describe himself as a simple 
peasant. In reality he takes himself and his position 
very seriously, and I believe he is a bit of a martinet 
with his staff and his family. He is nevertheless 
very friendly and is well informed, though inclined 
to exaggerate the significance of motives and events. 
He is a good horseman, angler and gardener and 
personally supervises the care of a cow and some 
sheep which are kept in the garden to provide 
untainted nourishment for his family. His wife is 
distinguished and good-looking and the heiress to a 
country property in Switzerland, of which the vines 
are meticulously administered by her husband. Both 
speak English and German as well as French. They 
have two sons, who are being educated by a Swiss 
tutor living in the house. 

Syria 

Emir Kazim El-Jazairi. Minister (24th of June. 

1954). 

Born in Istanbul in 1894 where his father, a 
member of a leading family in Algeria which took 
refuge in Syria after the French conquest of their 
native land, was acting as A.D.C. to Sultan Abdul 
Hamid. Educated at Galatasaray, afterwards going 
to an agricultural institute in Tunis. After serving 
in the Turkish army during the First World War, he 
quickly achieved an important position in the Syrian 
Civil Service under the Mandate and on several 
occasions was Chef de Cabinet either to the Council 
of Ministers or to the Presidency. He resigned 
from the Civil Service in 1945. He is a wealthy 
landowner and until his appointment to Ankara was 
the representative in Syria of the Middle East 
Pipeline Company. 

With his Turkish background and fluent Turkish, 
the appointment of the Emir Kazim El-Jazairi was 
regarded as a gesture from Syria to improve 
relations with Turkey, and he himself was reported 
to have said on arrival that he would not be 
prepared to stay if he was not successful in that 
direction. He has not. however, shown any sign of 
wishing to leave since the serious deterioration in 
Turco-Syrian relations following on the conclusion 
of the Turco-Iraqi Pact. 

Dignified in appearance and agreeable and 
civilised in manner, he speaks fluent French. His 


wife, afraid of the Ankara climate, has spent much 
time in Damascus and so far has made little 
impression on Ankara society. 

United States 

Mr. Avra Milvin Warren, Ambassador (17th of 
September, 1953). 

Born in 1893. Entered the United States army in 
1917 and served with the American Expeditionary 
Force and later with the Air Corps. Entered the 
United States Foreign Service in 1920. After 
serving as Minister and later Ambassador to the 
Dominican Republic and subsequently Ambassador 
to Panama, he was recalled in 1944 to the State 
Department to serve as Director of the Office of 
American Republican Affairs. He was appointed 
Minister to New Zealand in 1945, Minister to 
Finland in 1947 and Ambassador to Pakistan in 
1949. 

The present scale of American military and 
economic assistance to Turkey gives the United 
States Ambassador a special position. Mr. Warren 
fills it with impressive assurance, keeping a some¬ 
what autocratic control over the heads of the varied 
American activities in Turkey and combining an 
informality of manner with an air of omniscience 
based on special access to Turkish Ministers and 
plentiful expert American sources of information 
throughout the country. He eschews the incessant 
and indiscriminate flattery of the Turks practised 
by his predecessor, Mr. George McGhee, and at 
times I suspect causes a certain irritation among the 
Turks by his unconcealed assumption of authority 
in Turkey's affairs. 

Having played a personal role in promoting the 
Turco-Pakistan Pact he keeps in direct touch with 
Pakistan's political leaders and gives a boisterous 
welcome to any distinguished Pakistani visitors to 
Turkey. 

A curious character, and like many other 
American Ambassadors, Mr. Warren is friendly 
enough when sought out but seldom takes the 
trouble to call himself. A man of unbounded 
energy he is constantly away from Ankara and when 
there in the summer rises at 4 a.m. to play 
badminton with his private secretary, who is the 
widow of an American general and a friend of the 
family. A keen shot and fisherman, he has 
explored most of the varied game resources of 
Turkey. Neither he nor his wife, who suffers from 
high blood pressure accentuated by the altitude of 
Ankara, abound in the social graces. They find 
Ankara dull and are disappointed at the response to 
their efforts to establish close contacts with the 
Turks. They have one son and one daughter, both 
married. 

Venezuela 

M. Arturo Lares, Minister (27th of October, 1954). 

A former Consul in Miami and a newspaper 
director. M. Lares is accredited also to the Lebanon, 
Ethiopia and Persia. He resides in Beirut and has 
so far paid only one short visit to Turkey, when he 
presented his Letters. He travelled without any 
staff and told me that he had found the work of 
compiling and typing his reports on Turkey, 
combined with the many formalities of his first 
visit, very exacting. 

Yugoslavia 

The post of Ambassador has been vacant since 
the transfer of M. Miso Pavicevic to Athens in 
April, and the embassy has been in the charge of 
M. Radomir Radovic, the Counsellor. 
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